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DEFORE the 8 works of Lord 
D Botinczroxe had appeared, great things 
were expected from the leiſure of a man, ho from 
the ſplendid ſcene of action, in which his talents 
had enabled him to. make ſo conſpicuous a figure, 
had retired to employ thoſe talents in the inveſtiga- 
tion of truth. Fbiloſophy began to congratulate 
herſelf upon ſuch a profelyte' from the world of 
buſineſs, and hoped to have extended her power 
under the auſpices of ſuch Dog In the midſt 
of theſe — 2s expectations, the works them- 
ſelves at laſt appeared in full body, and with great 
pomp. Thoſe who ſearched in them for new dif- 
coveries in the myſteries of nature; thoſe who ex- 
pected ſomething which might explain or direct the 
operations of the mind; thoſe who hoped to ſee 
morality illuſtrated and enforced ; thoſe who look- 
ed for new helps to ſociety and government; 
thoſe who deſired to ſee the characters and paſſions 
of mankind delineated; in ſhort, all who conſider 
ſuch things as philoſophy, and require ſome of them 
at leaſt, in every philoſophical work, all theſe 
were certainly diſappointed ; they found the land- 
marks of ſcience preciſely in their former places : 
and they thought they received but a poor re- 
compence for this diſappointment, in ſeeing 
every mode of religion attacked in a lively man- 
ner, and the foundation of every virtue, and of 
all government, ſapped with great art and 
much ingenuity. What advantage do we derive 
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from ſuch writings ? What delight can a man find 
in employing a capacity which might be uſefully ex- 
erted for the nobleſt purpoſes, in a ſort of ſullen 
＋ N Ne which, if = author could ſucceed, 

e is obliged to own, that nothin uld be more 
fatal to — 15 his as. P G 

I cannot conceive how this ſort of writers propoſe 
to compaſs the deſigns they pretend to have in view, 
iby. the; inſtruments Which they employ. Do they 
pretend to exalt, the mind of i by proving him 
_—_—_— - dea; Do th EY think to enforce 

th prac ae by denying that vice and 

e are diſtix inguiſhed, by. good or ill fortune here, 

ee or niſery hereaf er? Do they ima- 
9 they ſhall;increaſe our piety, and our reliance 
on God, by exploding his providence, and inſiſting 
that he is neither, zuſt nor good: Such are the doc- 
trines which, netimes concealed, ſometimes 
openly and fully avowed, are found to prevail 
throughout the writings of Lord Bol IN ROE EH; 
and ſuch are the reaſonings which this noble writer 
and ſeveral others have been pleaſed to dignify with 
the name of philoſophy. If theſe are delivered 
in a ſpecious manner, and in a. ſtile above the com- 
mon, they cannot want a number of admirers of 
as much docility as can be wiſhed for in diſciples. 
To theſe the editor of the following little piece 
has addreſſed it: there is no reaſon to conceal the 
deſign of it any longer. 

The deſign was, to ſhew that, without the ex- 
ertion of any conſiderable forces, the ſame engines 
Which were employed for the deſtruction of reli- 

gion, might be employed with equal ſucceſs for 
the ſubverſion of government; and that ſpecious 
arguments might be uſed againſt thoſe things which 
they, who doubt of every thing elſe, will never 
permit to be queſtioned. It is an obſervation which 
1 think Iſocrates makes in one of his orations againſt 


the 
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the ſophiſts, that it is far more eaſy to maintain 
a wrong cauſe, and to ſupport paradoxical opi-, 
nions to the ſatisfadtion of a common auditory, 
than to eſtabliſſi a doubtful truth by folid and con- 
 cluſive arguments. When men find that ſomething 
can be faid in favour of what, on the very projeer . 
ſal, they have thought utterly; indefenſible, they 
grow doubtful of their own reaſon; they are 
thrown into a ſort of pleaſing ſurprize; they run 
along with the ſpeaker, charmed and captivated - to 
find ſuch a plentiful harveſt of reaſoning, where all 
ſeemed barren and unpromiſing. This is the fairy 
land of philoſophy. And it very frequently hap- 
pens, that thoſe pleaſing impreſſions on the imagi- 
nation, ſubſiſt and produce their effect, even after 
the underſtanding has been ſatisfied. of their unſub- 
ſtantial nature. There is a ſort of gloſs upon in- 
genious falſehoods, that dazzles the imagination, 
but which neither belongs to, nor becomes the ſo- 
ber aſpect of truth. I have met with a quotation. 
in Lord Coke's reports that pleaſed me very much, 
though I do not know from whence he has taken it: 
* Interdum fucata Falſitas, (ſays he) in multis eſt 
& probabilior, et ſepe rationibus vincit nudam verita- 
tem. In ſuch caſes, the writer has a certain fire 
and alacrity inſpired into him by a conſciouſneſs, 
that let it fare how it will with the ſubject, his in- 
genuity will be ſure of applauſe ; and this alacrity 
becomes much greater if he acts upon the offenſive, 
by the impetuoſity that always accompanies an at- 
tack, and the unfortunate propenſity which mankind 
have to the finding and exaggerating faults. The 
editor is ſatisfied that a mind which has no reſtraint 


rom a ſenſe of its own weakneſs, of its ſubordi- 


nate rank in the creation, and of the extreme dan- 
ger of letting the imagination looſe upon ſome ſub- 
jeas, may very plauſibly attack every thing the 
moſt excellent and venerable; that it would _ 
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be difficult to criticiſe the creation itſelf ; and that if 
we were to examine the divine fabricks by our ideas 
of reaſon and fitneſs, and to uſe the ſame method 
of attack by which ſome men have aſſaulted re- 
vealed religion, we might with as good colour, and 
with the ſame ſucceſs, make the wiſdom and power 
of God, in his creation appear to many no better 
than fooliſhneſs. There is an air of plauſibility 
which accompanies vulgar reafonings and notions, 
taken from the beaten circle of ordinary experience, 
that is admirably ſuited to the narrow capacities 
of ſome, and to the lazineſs of others. But this 
advantage is in great meaſure loſt, when a painful, 
comprehenſive ſurvey of a very complicated mat- 
ter, and which requires a great variety of conſi- 
derations, is to be made; when we muſt ſeek in 
a profound ſubject, not only for arguments, but 
for new materials of argument, their meaſures and 
their method of arrangement; when we muſt go 
out of the ſphere of our ordinary ideas, and when 
we can never walk ſure, but by being ſenſible of 
our blindneſs. And this we muſt do, or we do 
nothing, whenever we examine the reſult of a rea- 
ſon which is not our own. Even in matters which 
are, as it were, juſt within our reach, what would 
become of the world if the practice of all moral 
duties, and the foundations of ſociety, reſted upon 
having their reaſons made clear and demonſtrative 
to every individual? | . 
The editor knows that the ſubject of this letter 
is not ſo fully handled as obviouſly it might; it 
was not his deſign to ſay all that could poſſibly be 
ſaid. Tt had been inexcuſable to fill a large volume 
with the abuſe of reaſon ; nor would ſuch an abuſe 
have been tolerable even for a few pages, if ſome 
under-plot of more conſequence than the apparent 
delign, had not been carried on. 1 
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Some perſons have thought that the advantages 
of the ſtate of nature ought to have been more. 
fully diſplayed. This had undoubtedly been a 
very ample ſubject for declamation ; but they do 
not conſider the character of the piece. The writ- 
ers againſt religion, whilſt they oppoſe every ſyſ- 
tem, are wiſely careful never to ſet up any of their 
own. If ſome inaccuracies in calculation, in rea- 


ſoning, or in method be found, perhaps theſe will 


not be looked upon as faults by the admirers of 
Lord BoLINGBROKE ; who will, the editor is afraid, 
obſerve much more of his Lordſhip's character in 
ſuch particulars of the following letter, than they 
are like to find of that rapid torrent of an impe- 
tuous and 2 eloquence, and the variety 
of 1 imagery for which that writer is juſtly ads 
mir 
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HALL I venture to ſay, my Lord, tHat in our 25 Jane 


late converſation, you were inclined to the 
party which you adopted rather by the feelings of 
your good-nature, than by the con viction of your 


judgment? We laid open the foundations of ſo- 
ciety; and you feared, that the curioſity of this 


ſearch might endanger the ruin of the whole fa- 


brick: You would readily have allowed my prin- 
_ ciple, but you dreaded the conſequences; you 
thought; that having once entered upon theſe rea- 
ſonings, we might be carried inſenſibly and irre- 
ſiſtably farther than at firſt we could either have 
imagined or wiſhed. But for my part, my Lord, 
I then thought, and am ftill of the ſame opinion, 
that error, and not truth of any kind, is dange- 
rous; that ill ooncluſions can only flow from falſe 

- Propoſitions ; and that, to know whether any pro- 
poſitions be true or falſe, it is a prepoſterous me- 
thod to examine it by its apparent conſequences. 
Theſe were the reaſons which induced me to go 
ſo far into that enquiry; and they are the reaſons 
which direct me in all my enquiries. I had indeed 
often reflected on that ſubject before I could pre- 
_ vail upon myſelf to communicate my reflections 
to any body. They were generally melancholy 
| LE enough; 
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enough; as thoſe uſually are which carry us be- 
yond the mere ſurface of things; and which would 
' undoubtedly make the lives of all thinking men 
extremely miſerable, if the ſame philoſophy which 
cauſed the grief, did not at the fame time adminiſter 
the comfort. 

On confidering political ſocieties, their origin, 
their conſtitution, and their effects, I have ſome- 
times been in a good deal more than doubt, whe- 
ther the Creator did ever really intend man for a 
ſtate of, nap! ſs, He has mixed in his cup a 
number bf hatural evils, (in fpite of the boaſts of 
ſtoiciſm they are evils), and every endeavour which 
the art and policy of mankind has uſed from the 
beginning of the world to this day, in order to 


. 


©. alleviate, or cure them, has only ſerved to intro» 


duce new miſchiefs, or to aggravate and inflame; 
the old. Beſides this, the mind of man itſelf is 
too active and reſtleſs a principle ever to ſettle on 
the true point of quiet. It diſcovers every: day 
ſome craving want in a body, which really wants 
but little, It every day invents ſame new artifi- 
cial rule to guide that nature which, if left to it- 
ſelf, were the beſt and ſureſt guide. It finds out ima- 
ginary beings. preſcribing imaginary laws; and then, 
it raiſes imaginary terrors to ſupport a belief in the: 
beings, and an obedience to the laws. Many things 
have been ſaid, and very well undoubtedly; on the 
ſubjection in which we ſhould: preſerve our bodies 
to the government of our underſtanding ; but enough 
has not been ſaid pon: the reſtraint which: our bo- 
dily neceſſities ought to lay on the extravagant ſub- 
limities and excentrick rovings of our minds. The 
body, or as ſome = to call it, our inferior nature, 
is wiſer in its own Plain way, and attends its own 
huſineſs more directly than the mind with all its 
boaſted ſubtilty, | 5 

In the ſtate of nature, without queſtion, man- 
bind was ſubjected to Many and great inconve- 

„ EB niencies, 
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niencies, Want of union, want of mutual aſliſt- 
ance, want of a common arbitrator to reſort to in 
their differences. Theſe were evils which they 
could not but have felt pretty ſeverely on many occa- 
ſtons. The original children of the earth lived with 
their brethren of the other kinds in much equality. 
Their diet muſt have been confined almoſt wholly 
to the vegetable kind; and the ſame tree, which in 
its flouriſhing ſtate produced them berries, in its de- 
cay gave them an habitation. The mutual deſires of 
the ſexes uniting their bodies and affections, and the 
children, which were the reſults of theſe inter- 
courſes, introduced firſt the notion of ſociety, and 
taught its conveniencies. This ſociety, founded in 
natural appetites and inſtincts, and not in any po- 
ſitive inſtitution, I ſhall- call natural ſociety. Thus 
far nature went and ſucceeded ; but man would ga 


farther. The great error of our nature is, not to 


know where to ſtop, not to be ſatisfied with any 
reaſonable acquirement ; not to compound with our 
condition; but to loſe all we have gained by an in- 
ſatiable purſuit after more. Man found a conſider- 
able advantage by this union of many perſons to 
form one family; he therefore judged that he would 
find his account proportionably in an union of ma- 
ny families into one body politick. And as nature 
has formed no bond of union to hold them together, 
he ſupplied this defect by laws. 
This is political ſociety. And hence the ſources of 
what are uſually called ſtates, civil ſocieties, or go- 
vernments; into fome form of which, more ex- 
tended or reſtrained, all mankind have gradually 
fallen. And ſince it has ſo happened, and that we 
owe an implicit reverence to all the inſtitutions of _ 
our anceſtors, we ſhall conſider theſe inſtitutions 
with all that modeſty with which we ought to con- 
duct ourſelves in examining a received opinion 
but with all that freedom and candour which we 
0 | owe 
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owe to truth wherever we find it, or however it 
may contradict our own notions, or oppoſe our own 
intereſts. There is a moſt abſurd. and audacious 
method of reaſoning avowed by ſome bigots and 
enthuſiaſts, and through fear aſſented to by ſome 
wiſer and better men; it is this. They argue againſt 
à fair diſcuſſion of popular prejudices, becauſe, ſay 
they, though they would be found without any rea- 
ſonable ſupport, yet the diſcovery might be pro- 
duQtive of the moſt dangerous conſequences. Ab- 
ſurd and blaſphemous notion! as if all happineſs 
was not connected with the practice of virtue, 
which neceſſarily depends upon the knowledge of 
truth; that is, upon the knowledge of thoſe unal- 
terable relations which Providence has ordained that 
every thing ſnould bear to every other. Theſe re- 
lations, which are truth itſelf, the foundation of 
virtue, and conſequently, the only meaſures of hap- 
pineſs, ſhould be likewiſe the only meaſures by 
which we ſhould direct our reaſoning. To theſe 
we ſhould conform in good earneſt ; and not think 
to force nature, and the whole order of her ſyſtem, 
by a compliance with our pride, and folly, to con- 
form to our artificial regulations. It is by a con- 
formity to this method we owe the diſcovery of the 
few truths we know, and the little liberty and ra- 
tional happineſs we enjoy. We have ſomething 
fairer play than a reaſoner could have expected for- 
merly ; and we derive advantages from it which are 

very viſible. noi = 
The fabrick of ſuperſtition has in this our age 
and nation received much ruder ſhocks. than it had 
ever felt before; and through the chinks and 
breaches of our priſon, we ſee ſuch glimmerings of 
light, and feel ſuch refreſhing airs of liberty, as 
daily raiſe our ardor for more. The miſeries de- 
rived to mankind from ſuperſtition, -under the 
name of religion, and of eccleſiaſtical tyranny un- 
5 a | der 
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13 
der the name of church government, have been 
clearly and uſefully expoſed. We begin to think 
and to act from reaſon and from nature alone. 
This is true of ſeveral, but ſtill is by far the majo- 
rity in the ſame old ſtate of blindneſs and ſlavery ; 
and much is it to be feared that we ſhall perpetu- 
ally relapſe, whilſt the real productive cauſe of all 
this ſuperſtitious folly, enthuſiaſtical nonſenſe, and 
holy tyranny, holds a reverend place in the eſtima- 

tion even of thoſe who are otherwiſe enlightened. 
Civil government borrows a ſtrength from eccle- 
ſiaſtical; and artificial laws receive a ſanction from 

artificial revelations. | The ideas of religion and go- 
vernment are cloſely connected; and whilſt we re- 
ceive government as a thing neceſſary, or even uſe- 
ful to our well-being, we ſhall in ſpite of us draw 
in, -as a neceſſary, though undeſirable: conſequence, 
an artificial religion of ſome - kind or other. To 
this the vulgar will always be voluntary flaves; and 
even thoſe of a rank of underſtanding ſuperior, will 
now and then involuntarily feel its influence. It is 
therefore of the deepeſt concernment to us to be 
ſet right in this point; and to be well ſatisfied whe- 
ther civil government be ſuch a proteQtor from na- 
tural evils, and ſuch a nurſe and increaſer of bleſ- 
ſings, as thoſe of warm imaginations promiſe. In 
ſuch a diſcuſſion, far am I from propoſing in the 
- leaſt to reflect on our moſt wiſe form of govern- 
ment; no more than I would in the freer parts of 
my philoſophical writings, mean to object to the 
Piety, truth and perfection of our moſt excellent 
church. Both I am ſenſible have their foundations 
on a rock. No diſcovery of truth can prejudice 
them. On the contrary, the more cloſely the ori- 
gin of religion and government are examined, the 
more clearly their excellencies muſt appear. They 
come purified from the fire. My buſineſs is not 
with them. Having entered a proteſt againſt all 
| Oe 1, objections 
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objections from theſe quarters, I may the + more 
freely enquire from hiſtory and experience, how far 
policy has contributed in all times to alleviate thoſe 
evils which Providence, that perhaps has deſigned 
us for a ſtate of imperfection, has impoſed; how 
far our phyſical ſkill has cured our conſtitutional 
diſorders; and whether, it may not have introduc- 

ed new ones, curable perhaps by no ſkill. 
In looking over any ſtate to form a judgment on 
it; it preſents itſelf in two lights, the external and 
the internal. The firſt, that relation which it bears 
in point of (friendſhip. or enmity to other ſtates. 
The ſecond, that relation its component parts, the 
governing, and the governed, bear to each other. 
he firſt part of the external view of all ſtates, 
their relation as friends, makes ſo trifling a figure in 
hiſtory, that I am very ſorry to ſay, it affords me 
but little matter on which to expatiate. The good 
offices done by one nation to its neighbour® ; the 
ſupport given in public diſtreſs; the relief af- 
forded in general calamity ; the protection granted 
in emergent danger; the mutual return of kindneſs 
and civility, would afford a very ample and very 
pleaſing ſubject for hiſtory. But, alas! all the hiſ- 
tory of all times, concerning all nations, does not 
afford matter enough to fill ten pages, though it 
ſhould be ſpun out by the wire-drawing amplifica- 
tion of a Guicciardini himſelf. The glaring ſide is 
that of enmity. War is the matter which fills all 
hiſtory, and conſequently the only, or almoſt the 
only view in which we can ſee the external of political 
ſociety, is in a hoſtile ſhape; and the only actions, 
to which we have always ſeen, and ſtill ſee _ of 
| them 


Had his Lordſhip lived to our days, to have ſeen the noble 
relief given by this nation to the diſtreſſed Portugueſe, he had 
perhaps owned this part of his argument a little weakened, but 
we do not think ourſelves intitled to alter his Lordſhip's words, 
but that we are bound to follow him exactly. 
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them intent, are ſuch, as tend to the deſtruction of 
one another. War, ſays Machiayel, ought to be the 
only ſtudy af a prince; and by a prince, he means 
every ſort of ſtate however conſtituted. He ought, 
ſays this great political doctor, to conſider peace 
only as a breathing-time, which gives him leiſure to 
_ ccontrive, and furniſhes ability to execute military 
plans. A meditation on the conduct of political 
| ſocieties made old Hobbes imagine, that war was 
the ſtate of nature; and truly, if a man judged of 
the individuals of our race by their conduct when 
united and packed into nations and kingdoms, he 
might imagine that every ſort of virtue was unna- 
tural and foreign to the mind of man. 
The firſt accounts we have of mankind are but 
ſo many accounts of their butcheries. All empires 
have been cemented in blood; and in thoſe early 
periods when the race of mankind begin firſt to 
form themſelves into parties and combinations, the 
firſt effect of the combination, and indeed the end 
for which it ſeems purpoſely formed, and beſt cal- 
culated, is their mutual deſtruction. All antient 
hiſtory is dark and uncertain. One thing however 
is clear. There were conquerors, and conqueſts, in 
thoſe days; and conſequently, all that devaſtation, 
by which they are formed, and all that oppreſſion 
by which they are maintained. We know little of 
Seſoſtris, but that he led out of Egypt an army of 
above 400,000 men; that he over-ran the Mediter- 
ranean coaſt as far as Colchis; that in ſome places, 
he met but little reſiſtance, and of courſe ſhed not 
a great deal of blood; but that he found in others, 
a people who knew the value of their Jiberties, and 
ſold them dear. Whoever conſiders the army this 
conqueror headed, the ſpace he traverſed, and the 
oppoſition he frequently met ; with the natural ac- 
eidents of ſickneſs, and the dearth and badneſs of 
proviſion to which he muſt. have been ſubjeQ in the 
i | variety 
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variety of climates and countries his march lay 
through, if he knows any thing, he muſt know, 
that even the conqueror's army muſt have ſuffered 
greatly; and that, of this immenſe number, but a 
very ſmall part could have returned to enjoy the 
plunder accumulated by the loſs of ſo many of 
their companions, and the devaſtation of ſo conſi- 
derable a part of the world. Conſidering, I ſay, 
the vaſt army headed by this conqueror, whoſe un- 
wieldy weight was almoſt alone ſufficient to wear 
down gits ſtrength, it will be far from exceſs to ſup- 
poſe that one half was loſt in the expedition. If 
this was the ſtate of the victorious, and from the 
cCircumſtances t muſt have been this at the leaſt ; 
the vanquiſhed muſt-have had a much heavier loſs, 
as the greateſt ſlaughter is always in the flight, and 
great carnage did in thoſe times and countries ever 
attend the firſt rage of conqueſt. It will therefore 
be very reaſonable to allow on their account as much 
as, added to the loſſes of the conqueror, ma 
amount to a million of deaths, and then we -ſhall-, 
ſee this conqueror, the oldeſt we have on the re- 
cords of hiſtory, (though, as we have obſerved be- 
fore, the chronology of theſe remote times is ex- 
tremely uncertain), opening the ſcene by a deſtruc- 
tion of at leaſt one million of his ſpecies, unpro- 
voked but by his ambition, without any motives 
but pride, cruelty, and madneſs, and without any 
benefit to himſelf; (for Juſtin expreſsly tells us he 
did not maintain his con queſts) but ſolely to make 
ſo many people, in ſo diſtant countries, feel experi- 
mentally, how ſevere a ſcourge Providence intends 
for the human race, when he gives one man the 
power over many, and arms his naturally impotent, 
and feeble rage, with the hands af millions, who 
know no common principle of action, but a blind 
obedience to the paſſions of their ruler. 
The next perſonage who figures in the tragedies 
of this ancient theatre is Semiramis: for we have no 
| 5 particulars 
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particulars of Ninus, but that he made immenſe 
and rapid conqueſts, which doubtleſs were not com- 
paſſed without the uſual carnage. We ſee an army 
of above three millions employed by this martial 
queen in a war againſt the Indians. We ſee the In- 
dians arming a yet greater; and we behold a war 
continued with much fury, and with various ſucceſs. 
This ends in the retreat of the queen, with ſcarce a 
third of the troops employed in the expedition; an 
expedition, which at this rate muſt have coſt two 
millions of ſouls on her part; and it is not unrea- 
ſonable to judge that the country which was the 
ſeat of war, muſt have been an equal ſufferer. 
But I am content to detract from this, and to ſup- 
poſe that the Indians loſt only half ſo much; and 
then the account ſtands thus: In this war alone, 
(for Semiramis had other wars) in this ſingle reign, 
and in this one ſpot of the globe, did three mil- 
lions of ſouls expire, with all the horrid and ſhock- 
ing circumſtances which attend all wars, and in a 
quarrel, in which none of the ſufferers could have 
the leaſt rational concern. | <p 

The Babylonian, Aſſyrian, Median, and Perſian 
monarchies muſt have poured out ſeas of blood in 
their formation, and in their deſtruction, The ar- 
mies and fleets of Xerxes, their numbers, the glo- 
rious ſtand made againſt them, and the'unfortunate 
event of all his mighty preparations, are known to 
every body. In this expedition, draining half Aſia 
of its inhabitants, he led an army of about two mil- 
lions to be ſlaughtered, and waſted, by a thouſand 
fatal accidents, in the ſame place where his prede- 
ceſſors had before by a ſimilar madneſs conſumed 
the flower of ſo many kingdoms, and waſted the 
force of ſo extenſive an empire. It is a cheap cal- 
culation to ſay, that the Perſian empire in its wars, 


againſt the Greeks, and Scythians, threw away at leaſt 


four millions of its ſubjects, to ſay nothing of its 
Vol.. I. C other 
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other wars, and the loſſes ſuſtained in them. Theſe 
were their loſſes abroad; but the war was brought 
home to them, firſt by Ageſilaus, and afterwards, 
by Alexander. I have not, in this retreat, the 
books neceſſary to make very exack calculations; 
nor is it neceſſary to give more than hints to one of 
your Lordſhip's eruditien. You will recollect his 
uninterrupted ſeries of ſucceſs. Vou will run over 
his battles. You will call to mind the carnage 
which was made. You will give a glance of the 
whole, and you will agree with me; that to form 
this hero no leſs than twelve hundred thouſand lives 
muſt have been ſacrificed ; but no ſooner had he 
fallen himſelf a ſacrifice to his vices, than a thou- 
fand breaches were made for ruin to enter, and give 
the laſt hand to this ſcene of miſery and deſtruc- 
tion. His kingdom was rent and divided; which 
ferved to employ the more diſtin parts to tear 
each other to pieces, and bury the whole in blood 
and ſlaughter. The kings of Syria and of Egypt, 
the kings of Pergamus and Macedon, without in- 
termiſſion worried each other for above two hun- 
dred years; until at laſt a ſtrong power ariſing in 
the weſt, ruſhed in upon them and filenced their 
tumults, by involving all the contending parties in 
the ſame deſtruction. It is little to ſay, that the 
contentions between the ſucceſſors of Alexander de- 
populated that part of the world of at leaſt two 
millions, | : 
The ſtruggle between the Macedonians and 
Greeks, and before that, the diſputes of the Greek 
commonwealths among themſelves, for an unpro- 
fitable ſuperiority, form one of the bloodieſt ſcenes 
in hiſtory. One is aſtoniſhed how ſuch a ſmall ſpot 
could furniſh men ſufficient to ſacrifice 'to the piti- 
ful ambition of poſſeſſing five or ſix thouſand more 
acres, or two or three more villages : yet to ſee the 
acrimony and bitterneſs with which this was diſ- 
5 puted 
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puted between the Athenians and Lacedemonians; 
what armies cut off; what fleets ſunk, and burnt; 
what a number of cities ſacked, and their inhabi- 
tants ſlaughtered, and captivated; one would be 
induced to believe the deciſion of the fate of man- 
kind at leaſt, depended upon it! But theſe diſputes 
ended as all ſuch ever have done, and ever will do; 
in a real weakneſs of all parties; a momentary ſha» 
dow, and dream of power in ſome one; and the 
ſubjection of all to the yoke: of a ſtranger, who 
knows how to profit of their diviſions; This at 
leaſt was the caſe of the Greeks; and ſure, from 
the earlieſt accounts of them, to their abſorption in- 
to the Roman empire, we cannot judge that their 
inteſtine diviſions, and their foreign wars, conſum- 
ed leſs than three millions of their inhabitants. 
What an Aceldama, what a field of blood Sicily 
has been in antient times, whilſt the mode of its 
government was controverted between the repub= 
lican and tyrannical parties, and the poſſeſſion ſtrug- 
gled for by the natives, the Greeks, the 3 
nians, and the Romans, your Lordſhip will: eaſily 
recollect. You will remember the total deſtruction 
of ſuch bodies as an army of 300, ooo men. You 
will find every page of its hiſtory dyed in blood, 
and blotted and confounded by tumults, rebellions, 
maſſacres, aſſaſſinations, proſcriptions, and a ſeries of 
horror beyond the hiſtories perhaps of any other na- 
tion in the world : though the hiſtories of all na- 
tions are made up of ſimilar matter. I once more 
excuſe myſelf in point of exactneſs for want of 
books. But I ſhall eſtimate the ſlaughters in this 
iſland but at two millions; which your Lordſhip 

will find much ſhort of the reality. | 
Let us paſs by the wars and the conſequences of 
them, which waſted Grecia-Magna, before the 
Roman power prevailed in that part of Italy. 
They are perhaps exaggerated ; therefore I ſhall 
C 2 only, 
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only rate them at one million. Let us haſten to 
open that great ſcene which eſtabliſhes the Roman 
empire, and forms the grand cataſtrophe of the 
antient drama. This empire, whilſt in its _— 
began by an effuſion of human blood fcarcely credible. 
The neighbouring little ſtates teemed for new 
deſtruction: the Sabines, the Samnites, the qui, 
the Volſei, the Hetrurians, were broken by a ſe- 
ries of ſlaughters which had no interruption. for 
ſome hundreds of years; ſlaughters which upon all 
ſides conſumed more than two millions of the 
wretched people. The Gauls ruſhing into. Italy 
about this time, added the total deſtruction of their 
own armies to thoſe of the antient inhabitants. In 
ſhort it were hardly poſſible to conceive a more hor- 
rid and bloody picture, if that which the Punic 
wars that enfued ſoon after did not preſent one, 
that far exceeds it. Here we find that climax of 
devaſtation and ruin, which ſeemed to ſhake the 
whole earth. The extent of this war which vexed. 
ſo many nations, and both elements, arid the havock 
of the human ſpecies cauſed in both, really aſtoniſhes 
beyond expreſſion, when it is nakedly confidered, 
and thoſe matters which are apt to divert our atten- 
tion from it, the characters, actions, and deſigns 
of the perſons concerned, are not taken into the 
account. Theſe wars, I mean thoſe called the Punic 
wars, could not have ſtood the human race in leſs 
than three millions of the ſpecies. And yet this 
forms but a part only, and a very ſmall part, of 
the havock cauſed by the Roman ambition. The 
war with Mithridates was very little leſs bloody; 
that prince cut off at one ſtroke 150,000 Romans by 
a maſſacre. In that war Sylla deſtroyed 200,000 
men at Cheronea. He defeated Mithridates's army 
under Dorilaus, and ſlew 300,000. This great and 
unfortunate prince loſt another 200,000 before C- 
zicum. In the courſe of the war he had innumerable 
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other loſſes ; and having many intervals of ſucceſs, - 
be revenged them ſeverely. He was at laſt. totally 
_ overthrown z and he cruſhed to pieces the king 
of Armenia his ally by the greatneſs of his ruin. 
All who had connexions with him ſhared the ſame 
fate. The mercileſs genius of Sylla had its full 
ſcope ; and the ſtreets of Athens were not the only 
ones which ran with blaod. At this period, the 
ſword, glutted with foreign laughter, turned its 
edge upon the bowels of the Roman republic itſelf; 
and preſented a ſcene of cruelties and treaſons 
enough almoſt to obliterate the memory of all the 
external devaſtations. Iintended, my Lord, to have 
proceeded in a ſort of method in eſtimating the 
numbers of mankind cut off in theſe wars which we 
have on record. But I am obliged to alter my 
deſign. Such a tragical uniformity of havock and 
murder would diſguſt your Lordſhip as much as 
it would me; and I confeſs I already feel my eyes 
ake by keeping them ſo long intent on ſo bloody a 
proſpect. I ſhall obſerve. little on the Servile, the 
Social, the Gallic, and Spaniſh wars; nor upon 
thoſe with Jugurtha, nor Antiochus, nor many others 
equally important, and carried on with equal fury, 
The butcheries of Julius Czſar alone, are calculated 
by ſomebody. elſe; the numbers he has been a 
means of deſtroying. have been reckoned at 
1,200,000, But to give your Lordſhip an idea 
that may ſerve as a ſtandard, by which to meaſure, 
in ſome degree, the others; you will turn your eyes 
on Judea; a very inconſiderable ſpot of the earth in 
itſelf, though ennobled by the ſingular eyents which 
had their riſe in that country, 33 
Fhis ſpot happened, it matters not here by what 
means, to become at ſeveral times extremely popu- 
lous, and to ſupply men for ſlaughters ſcarcely 
credible, if other well-known and well-atteſted 
ones had not given them a colour, The firſt 
| ſettling 
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ſettling of the Jews here, was attended by an almoſt 
entire extirpation of all the former inhabitants. 
Their own civil wars, and thoſe with their petty 
neighbours, conſumed vaſt multitudes almoſt every 
year for ſeveral centuries; and the irruptions of 
the kings of Babylon and Aſſyria made immenſe 
ravages. | Yet we have their hiſtory but partially, 
in an indiſtinct confuſed manner; ſo that 1 ſhall 
only throw the ſtrong point of light upon that part 
which coincides with Roman hiſtory, and of that 
part only on the point of time when they received 
the great and finat ſtroke which made them no 
more a nation; a ſtroke which is allowed to have 
- cut off little leſs than two millions of that people. 
I ſay nothing of the loppings made from that ſtock 
whilſt it ſtood; nor from the ſuckers that grew 
out of the old root ever ſince. But if in this incon- 
ſiderable part of the globe, ſuch a carnage has been 
made in two or three ſhort reigns, and that this great 
carnage, great as it is, makes but a minute part of 
what the hiſtories of that people inform us they 
ſuffered ; what ſhall we judge of countries more 
extended, and which have waged wars by far more 
conſiderable ? | 
| Inftances of this fort compoſe the uniform of 
hiſtory. But there have been periods when no leſs than 
univerſal deſtruction to the race of mankind ſeems to 
have been threatened, When the Goths, the Van- 
dals, and the Huns poured into Gaul, Italy, Spain, 
Greece, and Africa, carrying deſtruction before 
them as they advanced, and leaving horrid deſarts 
every where behind them. Vaſtum ubique ſilentium, 
ſecreti colles; fumantia procul tecta; nemo exploratoribus 
obvins, is what Tacitus calls Facies victoriæ. It is 
always ſo; but was here emphatically ſo. From the 
north proceeded the ſwarms of Goths, Vandals, Huns, 
Oſtrogoths, who ran towards the ſouth into Africa 
itſelf, which ſuffered as all to the north had done. 
About this time, another torrent of barbarians, 
| | animated 
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animated by the ſame fury, and. encouraged by the 
ſame ſucceſs, prom out of the ſouth, and ravaged 
all to the north eaſt and weſt, to the remoteſt parts 
of Perſia on one hand, and to the banks of the Loire 
further on the other ; deſtroying all the proud and 
curious monuments of human art, that not even the 
memory might ſeem to ſurvive of the former inha- 
bitants. What has been done fince, and what will 
continue to be done whilſt the ſame inducements to 
war continue, I ſhall not dwell upon. I ſhall only in 
one word mention the horrid effects of bigotry and 
avarice, in the conqueſt of Spaniſh America; a con- 
queſt on a low eſtimation effected by the murder of ten 
millions of the ſpecies. I ſhall draw to a concluſion 
of this part, by making a general calculation of the 
whole. I think I have actually mentioned above 
thirty-ſix millions. I have not particularized any 
more. I don't pretend to exactneſs; therefore, 
for the ſake of a general view, I ſhall lay together 
al} thoſe actually flain in battles, or who have periſh- 
ed in a no leſs miſerable manner by the other deſ- 
tructive conſequences of war from the beginning of 
the world to this day, in the four parts of it, at a 
thouſand times as much ; no exaggerated calculation, 
allowing for time and extent. We have not per- 
haps ſpoke of the five-hundredth part; I am ſure 
I have not of what is actually aſcertained in hiſtory ; 
but how much of theſe butcheries are only expreſſed 
in generals, what part of time hiſtory has never 
reached, and what vaſt ſpaces of the habitable globe 
it has not embraced, I need not mention to your 
| Lordſhip. I need not enlarge on thoſe torrents 
of ſilent and inglorious blood which have glutted 
the thirſty ſands of Afric, or diſcoloured the polar 
ſnow, or fed the ſavage foreſts of America for 
ſo many ages of continual war; ſhall I, to juſtify 
my calculations from the charge of extravagance, 
add to the account thoſe ſkirmiſhes which n 
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in all wars, without being ſingly of ſufficient dignity 
in miſchief, to merit a place in hiſtory, but which by 
their frequency compenſate for this comparative 
Innocence ; ſhall I inflame the account by thoſe gene- 
ral maſſacres which have devoured whole cities and 
nations; thoſe waſting peſtilences, thoſe conſuming 
famines, and all thoſe furies that follow in the train 
of war? I have no need to exagperate ; and I have 
purpoſely avoided a parade of eloquence on this 
occaſion. I ſhould deſpiſe it upon any occaſion ; 
elſe in mentioning theſe ſlaughters, it is obvious how 
much the whole might be heightened, by an affecting 
deſcription of the horrors that attend the waſting of 
kingdoms, and ſacking of cities. But I do not 
write to the vulgar, nor to that which only governs 
the vulgar, their paſſions. I go upon a naked and 
moderate calculation, juſt enough, without a pedan- 
tical exactneſs, to fe you Lordſhip ſome feeling 


of the effects of political ſociety. I charge the whole 


of theſe effects on political ſociety, I avow the 
charge, and I ſhall preſently make it good to your 
Lordſhip's ſatisfaction. The numbers I particulariz- 

ed are about thirty-ſix millions. Beſides thoſe killed 
in battle I have ſaid ſomething, not half what the 
matter would have juſtified, but ſomething I have 
ſaid, concerning the conſequences of war even more 
dreadful than that monſtrous carnage itſelf which 
ſhocks our humanity, and almoſt ſtaggers our belief. 
So that allowing me in my exuberance one way, 
for my deficiencies in the other, you will find me 
not unreaſonable. I think the numbers of men now 
upon earth are computed at 5oo millions at the 
moſt. Here the ſlaughter of mankind, on what 
you will call a ſmall calculation, amounts to upwards 
of ſeventy times the number of ſouls this day on 
the globe. A point which may furniſh matter of 
reflection to one leſs inclined to draw conſequences 
than your Lordſhip. 
| - I now 
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I now come to ſhew, that political ſociety is 
juſtly chargeable with much the greateſt part of 
this deſtruction of the ſpecies. - To give the faireſt 
play to every ſide of the (queſtion, I will own that 
there is a haughtineſs, and fierceneſs in human na- 
ture, which will cauſe innumerable broils, place 
men in what ſituation you pleaſe ; but owning this, 
J ſtill infiſt in charging it to political regulations, 
that theſe broils are ſo frequent, ſo cruel, and at- 
tended with conſequences ſo deplorable. In a ſtate 
of nature, it had been impoſſible to find a number 
of men, ſufficient for ſuch ſlaughters, agreed in the 
ſame bloody purpoſe; or allowing that they might 
have come to ſuch an agreement, (an impoſhble ſup- 
poſition) yet the means that ſimple nature has ſup- 
plied them with, are by no means adequate to ſuch 
an end; many ſcratches, many bruiſes undoubtedly 
would be received upon all hands ; but only a few, a 
very few deaths. Society, and politicks, which have 
given us theſe deſtructive views, have given us alſo the 
means of ſatisfying them. From the earlieſt dawn-_ 
ings of policy to this day, the invention of men has 
been ſharpening and improving the myſtery of mur- 
der, from the firſt rude eſſays of clubs and ſtones, 
to the preſent perfection of gunnery, cannoneering, 
bombarding, mining, and all theſe ſpecies of arti- 
ficial, learned, and refined cruelty, in which we are 
now ſo expert, and which make a principal part of 
what politicians have taught us to believe is our 
principal glor x. . | 
How far mere nature would have carried us, we 
may judge by the example of thoſe animals, who 
{till follow her laws, and even of thoſe to whom ſhe 
has given diſpoſitions more- fierce, and arms more 
terrible than ever ſhe intended we ſhould uſe. It is 
an inconteſtible truth, that there is more havock 
made in one year by men, of men, than has been 
made by all the lions, tygers, panthers, ounces, leo- 
| pards, 
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pards, hyenas, rhinoceroſes, elephants, bears, and 
wolves, upon their ſeveral ſpecies, ſince the begin- 
ning of the world; though theſe. agree ill enough 
with each other, and have a much greater propor- 
tion of rage and fury in their compoſition than we 
have. But with reſpect to you, ye legiſlators, ye 
civilizers of mankind ! ye Orpheuſes, Moſeſes, Mi- 
noſes, Solons, Theſeuſes, Lycurguſes, Numas! with 
reſpect to you be it ſpoken, your regulations have 
done more miſchief in cold blood, than all the rage 
of the fierceſt animals in their greateſt terrors, or 
furies, has ever done, or ever could do! e 
Theſe evils are not accidental. Whoever. will 
takę the pains to conſider the nature of ſociety, will 
find they reſult directly from its conſtitution. For 
as ſubordination, or in other words, the reciprocation 
of tyranny, and flavery, is requiſite to ſupport theſe 
ſocieties, the intereſt, the ambition, the malice, or 
the revenge, nay even the whim and caprice of one 
ruling man among them, is enough to arm all the 
reſt, without any private views of their own, to the 
worſt and blackeſt purpoſes; and what is at once 
lamentable, and ridiculous, theſe wretches engage 
under thoſe banners with a fury greater than if they 
were animated by revenge for their own proper 
wrongs. + | 
It is no leſs worth obſerving, that this artificial 
diviſion of mankind, into ſeparate ſocieties, is a 
perpetual ſource in itſelf of hatred and diſſention 
among them. The names which diſtinguiſh-them 
are enough to blow up hatred, and rage. Examine 
hiſtory ; conſult preſent experience; and you will 
find, that far the greater part of the quarrels be- 
tween ſeveral nations, had ſcarce any other occaſion, 
than that theſe nations were different combina- 
tions of people, and called by different names; 
—to an Engliſhman, the name of, a Frenchman, 
a Spaniard, an Italian, much more a Turk, or a 
Tartar, 
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- Fartar, raiſe of courſe ideas of hatred and con- 
tempt. If you would inſpire this compatriot of ours 
with pity or regard, for one of theſe; would you 
not hide that diſtinction? You would. not pray 
him to compaſſionate the poor Frenchman, or the 
unhappy German. Far from it; you would ſpeak 
of him as a foreigner, an accident to which all are 
liable. - You would repreſent him as a man; one 
partaking with us of the ſame common. nature, and 
ſubject to the ſame law. There is ſomething ſo 
averſe from our nature in theſe artificial political 
diſtinctions, that we need no other trumpet. to kin- 
dle us to war, and deſtruction, But there is ſome- 
thing ſo benign and healing in the general voice 
of humanity, that maugre all our regulations. to 
prevent it, the fimple name of man applied pro- 
perly, never fails to work a ſalutary effect. 
This natural unpremeditated effect of policy on 
the unpoſſeſſed paſſions of mankind, appears on 
other occaſions. The very name of a politician, a 
ſtateſman, is ſure to cauſe terror and hatred it has 
always connected with it the ideas of treachery, 
cruelty, fraud and tyranny ; and thoſe writers who 
have faithfully unveiled the myſteries of ſtate-free- 
maſonry, have ever been held in general deteſtation, 
for even knowing ſo perfectly a theory ſo deteſt- 
able. The caſe of Machiavel ſeems at firſt fight 
ſomething hard in that reſpect. He is obliged to 
bear the iniquities of thoſe whoſe maxims and 
rules of government he publiſhed. His ſpeculation - 
is more abhorred than their practice. | 
But if there were no other arguments againſt ar- 
tificial ſociety than this I am going to mention, 
methinks it ought to fall by this one only. All 
writers on the ſcience of policy are agreed, and 
they agree with experience, that all governments 
muſt frequently infringe the rules of juſtice to ſup- 
port themſelves, that truth muſt give way to diſſi- 
. mulation; 
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mulation; honeſty to convenience; and humanity 
itſelf to the reigning intereſt. The whole of this 
myſtery of iniquity 1s called the reaſon of ſtate. It 
is a reaſon, which I own I cannot penetrate. What 
ſort of a protection is this of the general right, that 
is maintained by infringing the rights of particulars? 
What ſort of juſtice is this, which is enforced by 
breaches of its own laws? Theſe paradoxes I leave 
to be ſolved by the able heads of legiſlators and 
politicians. For my part I ſay what a plain man 
would fay on ſuch an occaſion. I can never be- 
heve, that any inſtitution agreeable to nature, and 
proper for mankind, could find it neceſſary, or even 
expedient in any caſe whatſoever to do, what the 
beit and worthieſt inſtincts of mankind warn us to 
avoid. But no wonder, that what is ſet up in oppo» 
ſition to the ſtate of nature, ſhould preſerve itſelf by 
trampling upon the law of nature. , _ 

To prove, that theſe ſort of policed ſocieties are a 
violation offered to nature, and a conſtraint upon 
the human mind, it needs only to look upon the 
ſanguinary meaſures, and inſtruments of violence 
which are every where uſed to ſupport them. Let 
us take a review of the dungeons, whips, chains, 
racks, gibbets, with which every ſociety is abundant- 
ly ſtored, by which hundreds of victims are annually 
offered up to ſupport a dozen or two in pride and 
madneſs, and millions in an abject ſervitude, and 
dependence. There was a time, when I looked 
with a reverential awe on theſe myſteries of policy; 
but age, experience, and philoſophy have rent the 
veil; and I view this /anctum ſanctorum, at leaſt, 
without any enthuſiaſtic admiration. I acknow- 
ledge indeed, the neceſlity of ſuch a proceeding 
in ſuch inſtitutions ; but I muſt have a very mean 
opinion of jnſtitutions where ſuch proceedings arg 
neceſſary. | 


It 
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It is a misfortune, that in no part of the globe na- 
tural liberty and natural religion are to be found 
pure, and free from the mixture of political adul- 
terations. Vet we have implanted in us by Provi- 
dence ideas, axioms, rules, of what is pious, juſt, 
fair, honeſt, which no political craft, nor learned 
ſophiſtry, can entirely expel from our breaſts. By 
theſe we judge, and we cannot otherwiſe judge of 
the ſeveral artificial modes of religion and ſoeiety, 
and determine of them as they approach to, or re- 
cede from this ſtandard: _— n le 

The ſimpleſt form of government is deſpotiſm, 
where all the inferior orbs of power are moved 
merely by the will of the Supreme, and all that are 
ſubjected to them, directed in the fame manner, 
merely by the - occaſional will of the magiſtrate. 
This form, as it is the moſt ſimple, ſo it is infinitely 
the moſt general. Scarce any part of the world is 
exempted from its power. And in thoſe few places 
where men enjoy what they call liberty, it is conti- 
nually in a tottering ſituation, and makes greater 
and greater ſtrides to that gulph of deſpotiſm which 
at laſt ſwallows up every ſpecies of government. 
This manner of ruling being directed merely by the 
will of the weakeſt, and generally the worſt man in 

the ſociety, becomes the moſt fooliſh and capricious 
thing, at the ſame time that it is the moſt terrible 
and deſtructive that well can be conceived. In a 
deſpotiſm the principal perſon finds, that let the 
want, miſery, and indigence of his ſubjects, be 
what they will, he can yet poſſeſs abundantly of 
every thing to gratify his moſt inſatiable wiſhes. 
He does more. He finds that theſe gratifications 
increaſe in proportion to the wretchedneſs and ſla- 
very of his ſubjects. Thus encouraged both by 
paſſion and intereſt to trample on the public wel- 

fare, and by his ſtation placed above both ſhame 
and fear, he proceeds to the moſt horrid and 
ſhocking outrages upon mankind. Their perſons 


become 
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become victims of his ſuſpicions. The ſlighteſt diſ- 
pleaſure is death; and a diſagreeable aſpect is often 
as great a crime as high treaſon. In the court of 
Nero, a perſon of learning, of unqueſtioned merit, 
and of unſuſpected loyalty, was put to death for no 
other reaſon than that he had a pedantick counte- 
nance which diſpleaſed the emperor. This very 
monſter of mankind appeared in the beginning of 
his reign to be a perſon of virtue. Many of the 
greateſt tyrants on the records of hiſtory have begun 
their reigns in the faireſt manner. But the truth is, 
this unnatural power corrupts both the heart and the 
underſtanding. And to prevent the leaſt hope of 
amendment, a king is ever ſurrounded by a crowd 
of infamous flatterers, who find their account in 
keeping him from the leaſt light of reaſon, till all 
ideas of reQitude and juſtice are utterly eraſed from 
his mind. When Alexander had in his fury in- 
humanly butchered one of his beſt friends, and 
braveſt captains; on the return of reaſon he began 
to conceive an horror ſuitable to the guilt of ſuch a 
murder. In this juncture, his council came to his 
aſſiſtance. But what did his council? They found 
him out a philoſopher who gave him comfort. And 
in what manner did this philoſopher comfort him for 
the loſs of ſuch a man, and heal his conſcience, fla- 
grant with the ſmart of ſuch a crime ? You have the 
matter at length in Plutarch. He told him; © that 
jet a ſovereign do what he will, all bis actions are 
„ juſt and lawful, becauſe they are his.” The palaces 
of all princes abound with ſuch courtly philoſophers. 
The conſequence was ſuch as might be expected. 
He grew every day a monſter more — to un- 
natural luſt, to debauchery, to drunkenneſs and to 
murder. And yet this was originally a great man, 
of uncommon capacity, and a ſtrong propenſity to 
virtue. But unbounded power proceeds ſtep by 
ſtep, until it has eradicated every laudable principle. 
It has been remarked, that there is no prince ſo — 
| whoſe 
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whoſe favourites and miniſters are not worſe. There 
is hardly any prince without a favourite, by whom 
he is governed in as arbitrary a manner as he go- 
verns the wretches ſubjected to him. Here the ty- 
ran ny is doubled. There are two courts, and two 
intereſts; both very different from the intereſts of 
the people. The favourite knows that the regard 
of a tyrant is as unconſtant and capricious as that of 
a woman; and concluding his time to be ſhort, he 
makes haſte to fill up the meaſure of his iniquity, 
in rapine, in luxury, and in revenge. Every ave- 
nue to the throne is ſnut up. He oppreſſes, and 
ruins the people, whilſt he perſuades the prince, that 
thoſe murmurs raiſed by his own. oppreſſion are the 
effects of diſaffection to the prince's government. 
Then is the natural violence of deſpotiſm inflamed, 
and aggrava ted by hatred and revenge. To deſerve 
well of the ſtate is a crime againſt Weiner „ 10 
be popular and to be a. traitor, are conſidered as ſy- 
nonymous terms. Even virtue is dangerous, as an 
aſpiring quality, that claims an eſteem by itſelf, and 
independent of the countenance of the court. What 
has been ſaid of the chief, is true of the inferior of- 
ficers of this ſpecies of government; each in his 
province exerciſing the ſame tyranny, and grinding 
the people by an oppreſſion, the more ſeverely felt, 
as it is near them, and exerciſed by baſe and ſubor- 
dinate perſons. For the groſs of the people; they 
are conſidered as a mere herd of cattle, and really 
in a little time become no better; all principle of 
honeſt pride, all ſenſe of the dignity of their nature, 
is loſt in their ſlavery. The day, ſays Homer, which 
makes a man a ſlave, takes away half his worth; 
and in fact, he loſes every impulſe to action, but 
that low and baſe one of fear.—In this kind of go- 
vernment human nature is not only abuſed, and in- 
ſulted, but it is actually degraded and ſunk into a 
ſnecies of brutality. The conſideration of this made 
Mr. Locke ſay, with great juſtice, that a govern- 
| ment 
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ment of this kind was worſe than anarchy; indeed 


it is ſo abhorred, and deteſted by all who live under 
forms that have a milder appearance, that there is 


ſcarce a rational man in Europe, that would not pre- 


fer death to Aſiatick deſpotiſm. Here then we have 
the acknowledgment of a great philoſopher, that an 
irregular ſtate of nature is preferable to ſuch a go- 
vernment; we have the conſent of all ſenſible and 


generous men, who carry it yet further, and avow 


that death itſelf is preferable; and yet this ſpecies of 
government, ſo juſtly condemned, and ſo generally 
deteſted, is what infinitely the greater part of man- 
kind groan under, and have groaned under from the 


beginning. So that by ſure and unconteſted prin- 


ciples, the greateſt part of the governments on earth 


muſt be concluded tyrannies, impoſtures, violations 


of the natural rights of mankind, and worſe than 
the moſt diſorderly anarchies. How much other 
forms exceed this, we ſhall confider immediately. 
In all parts of the world, mankind, however de- 
baſed, retains ſtill the ſenſe of feeling; the 
weight of tyranny, at laſt, becomes inſupportable ; 
but the remedy is not ſo eaſy; in general, the only 
remedy by which they attempt to cure the tyranny, 
is to change the tyrant. This is, and always was 
the caſe for the greater part. In ſome countries how- 
ever, were found men of more penetration ; who 


. diſcovered, ©* that to live by one man's will, was the 


« cauſe of all men's miſery.” They therefore chang- 
ed their former method, and aſſembling the men in 
their feveral ſocieties, the moſt reſpectable for their 
underftanding and fortunes, they confided to them 
the charge of the public welfare. This originally 
formed what is called an ariſtocracy. They hoped, 
it would be impoſlible that ſuch a number could ever 
join in any deſign againſt the general good; and they 
promiſed themſelves a great deal of ſecurity and 
happineſs, from the united counſels of ſo many 

able and experienced perſons. But it is now found 


by 
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by abundant experience, that an 'ariftocracy, and a 
die poi iſin, differ but in name; and that a people, 
who are in general excluded from any ſhare of the 
legiſlative, are to all intents and purpoſes, as much 
ſlaves, when twenty, independent of them, govern, 
as when but one domineers. The tyranny is even 
more felt, as every individual of the nobles has the 
 haughtineſs of a ſultan; the people are more miſer- 
able, as they ſeem on the verge of liberty, from 
which they are for ever debarred; this fallacious idea 
of liberty, whilſt it preſents a vain ſnadow of hap- 
pineſs to the ſubject, binds faſter the chains of his 
ſubjection. What is left undone, by the natural 
avarice and pride of thoſe who are raiſed above the 
others, is compleated by their ſuſpicions, and their 
dread of loſing an authority, which has no ſupport 
in the common utility of the nation. A Genoeſe, 
or a Venetian republick, is 'a concealed de/ſpori/m ; 
Where you find the ſame pride of the rulers, the 

| ſame baſe ſubjection of the people, the ſame bloody 
maxims of a ſuſpicious policy. In one reſpect the 
gariſtocracy is worſe than the de/potiſm. A body po- 
litick, whilſt it retains its authority, never changes 
its maxims; a de/potiſm, which is this day horrible 
to a ſupreme degree, by the caprice natural to the 
heart of man, may, by the ſame caprice otherwiſe 
exerted, be as lovely the next; in a ſucceſſion, it is 
Poſſible to meet with ſome good princes. If there 
have been Tiberius's, Caligula's, Nero's, there have 
been likewiſe the ſerener days of Veſpaſian's, Ti- 
tus's, Trajan's, and Antonine's ; but a body poli- 
tick is not influenced by caprice or whim; it pro- 
ceeds in a regular manner; its ſucceſſion is inſenſi- 
ble; and every man as he enters it, either has, or 
ſoon attains the ſpirit of the whole body. Never 
Was it known, that an ariſtocracy, which was haugh- 
ty and tyrannical in one century, became eaſy and 
mild in the next. In effect, the yoke of this ſpe- 
cies of government is ſo galling, that whenever the 
- Yau | D | people 
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ople have got the leaſt power, they have ſhaken 
ſt off with the utmoſt indignation, and eſtabliſhed 
a popular form. And when they have not had 
ſtrength enough to ſupport themſelves, they have 
thrown themſelves into the arms of deſpotiſm, as the 
more eligible of the two evils. This latter was the 
cafe of Denmark, who ſought a refuge from the 
oppreſſion of its nobility, in the ſtrong hold of ar- 
bitrary power. Poland has at prefent the name of 
republick, and it is one of the ariſtocratic form; but 
it is well known, that the little finger of this govern- 
ment is heavier than the loins of arbitrary power in 
moſt nations. The people are not only politically, 
but perfonally flaves, and treated with the utmoſt 
indignity. The republick of Venice is ſomewhat 
more moderate; yet even here, ſo heavy is the ari/- 
tocratick yoke, that the nobles. have been obliged to 
enervate the fpirit of their. ne by every fort of 
debauchery ; they have denied them the liberty of 
reaſon, and they have made them amends, by what 
_ a baſe ſoul will think a more valuable liberty, by not 
only allowing, but encouraging them to corrupt 
themſelves in the moſt ſcandalous manner. They 
conſider their ſubjects, as the farmer does the hog he 
keeps to feaſt upon. He holds him faſt in his ye, 
but allows him to wallow as much as he pleaſes in his 
beloved filth and gluttony. So ſcandalouſly de- 
bauched a people as that of Venice, is to be met 
with no where elſe. High, low, men, women, cler- 
gy, and laity, are all alike. The ruling nobility are 
no leſs afraid of one another, than they are of the 
people; and for that reaſon, politically enervate their 
own body by the ſame effeminate luxury, by which 
they corrupt their ſubjects They are impoveriſhed 
by every means which can be invented; and thev are 
kept in a perpetual. terror by the horrors of a ſtate- 
inquiſition ; here you ſee a people deprived of all ra- 
tional freedom, and tyrannized over by about two 
thouſand men; and yet this body of two thouſand, 
| . ; Are 
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are ſo far from enjoying any liberty by the ſubjec- 


tion of the reſt, that they are in an infinitely ſeverer 


ſtate of ſlavery ; they make themſelves the moſt de- 
generate and unhappy of mankind, for no other 
purpoſe than that they may the more effectually 
contribute to the miſery of an whole nation. In 
ſhort, the r * and methodical proceedings of an 
ariſtocracy, are more intolerable than the very ex- 
ceſſes of a deſpotiſm, and in general, much further 
from any remedy. | "Sc 


Thus, my Lord, we have. purſued ariſtocracy 


through its whole progreſs ; we have ſeen the ſeeds 
the growth, and the fruit. It could boaſt none o 
the advantages of a deſpoiiſin, miſerable as thoſe ad- 
vantages were, and it was overloaded with an' exu- 
berance of miſchiefs, unknown even to de/pori/m 
itſelf. In effect, it is no more than a diſorderly 
tyranny. This form therefore could be little ap- 


proved, even in ſpeculation, by thoſe who were 
capable of thinking, and could be leſs borne 


in practice by any who were capable of feeling. 
However, the fruitful policy of man was not yet ex- 
hauſted. He had yet another farthing candle to 
ſupply the deficiencies of the ſun. This was the 
third form, known by political writers under the 
name of democracy. Here the people tranſacted 
all public buſineſs, or the greater part of it, in their 
own perſons : their laws were made by themſelves, 


and upon any failure of duty, their officers were 
accountable to themſelves, and to them only. In all 
appearance, they had ſecured by this method the 


advantages of order and good government, with- 
out paying their liberty for the purchaſe. Now, 
my Lord, we are come to the maſterpiece of Gre- 
cian refinement, and Roman ſolidity, a popular 
government. The earlieſt and moſt celebrated 
republic of this mode], was that of Athens, It was 
conſtructed by no leſs an artiſt, than the celebrated 
poet and philoſopher, Solon. But no ſooner was 
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man became popular, the people had power in 


1 


ſenators. The oſtraciſn at Athens was built upon 
this principle. The giddy people, whom we have 
now under conſideration, being elated with ſome 
flaſhes of ſucceſs, which they owed to nothing leſs 
than any merit of their own, began to tyrannize 
over their equals, who had aſſociated with them for 
their common defence. With their prudence they 
renounced all appearance of juſtice. They entered 
into, wars raſhly and wantonly. If they were un- 
ſucceſsful, inſtead of growing wiſer by their misfor- 
tune, they threw the whole blame of their own miſ- 
conduct on the miniſters who had adviſed, and the 
generals who had conducted thoſe. wars; until by 
degtees they had cut off all who could ſerve them in 
their councils or their battles. If at any time theſe 
wars had an happier iſſue, it was no leſs difficult w 
5 | dea 
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with them on account of their pride and inſolence. 
Furious in er adverſity, tyrannical in their ſuc- 

ceſſes, a commander had more trouble to concert his 
defence before the people, than to plan the opera- 
tions of the campaign. It was not uncommon 


for a general under the hHorrid deſpotiſm of the Ro- 


man emperors, to be ill received in proportion to 


the greatnefs of his ſervices. Agricola is a ſtrong 


inſtance of this. No man had done greater things, 
nor with more honeft ambition. Vet on his return 


to court, he was obliged to enter Rome with all the 


ſecrecy of a criminal. He went to the palace, not 
like a victorious commander who had merited and 
might demand the greateſt rewards, but like an of- 


fender who had. come to ſupplicate a pardon for his* 


crimes. His reception was anſwerable : Brevi 
, gſculo, & null fermone exc:prus, turbæ ſervientium - 
* immiſtus eft.” Yet in that worſt ſeaſon of this 
worſt of monarchical * tyrannies, modeſty, diſcre- 
tion, and a coolneſs of temper, formed fome kind of 
ſecurity even for the higheſt merit. But at Athens, 
the niceft and beſt ſtudied behaviour was not a ſuffi- 
ent guard for a man of great capacity. Some of 


their bra veſt commanders were obliged to fly their 


country, ſome to enter into the ſervice of its ene- 
mies, rather than ahide a popular determination on 
their conduct, left, as one of them ſaid, their giddi- 
neſs might make the' people condemn where they 
meant to acquit ; to throw in a black bean, even 
when they intended a white one. 1 1 
The Athenians made a very rapid progreſs to the 
moſt enormous exceſſes. The people under no 
reſtraint ſoon grew diſſolute, luxurious, and idle. 
They renounced all labour, and began to ſubſiſt 
themſelves from the publick revenues. They loſt 


* Sciant quibus motis illicita mirari, poſſe etiam ſub malis prin- 


all 
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all concern for their common honour or ſafety, and 
could bear no advice that tended: to reform them. 
At this time truth became offenſive to thoſe lords the 
People, and moſt highly dangerous to the ſpeaker. 
The orators no longer aſcended the rofrum, but 
to corrupt them further with the moſt fulſome adu- 
lation. Theſe orators were all bribed by foreign 
princes on the one fide or the other. And beſides 
its own parties, in this city there were parties, and 
avowed ones too; for the N Spartans and 
Macedonians, ſupported each of them by one or 
more demagogues penſioned and bribed to this 
iniquitous ſeryice. The people, forgetful of all 
virtue and publick ſpirit, and intoxicated with the 
flatteries of their -orators (theſe courtiers of re- 
publicks, and endowed with the diſtinguiſhing cha- 
racteriſticks of all other courtiers) this people, I ſay, 
at laſt arrived at that pitch of madneſs, that they 
coolly and deliberately, by an expreſs law, made it 
capital for any man to propoſe an application of 
the immenſe ſums ſquandered in publick ſhows, 
even to the moſt neceſſary purpoſes of the ſtate. 
When you ſee the people of this republick baniſh- 
ing ar murdering their beſt and ableſt citizens, diſ- 
ſipating the public treaſure with. the moſt ſenſeleſs 
extravagance, and ſpending their whole time, as ſpec- 
tators or actors, in playing, fiddling, dancing and 
ſinging, does it not, my Lord, ſtrike. your imagina- 
tion with the image of a fort of a complex Nero ? 
And does it not ſtrike you with the: greater horror, 
when you obſerve, not one. man only, but-a whole 
city, grown drunk with-pride and power, running. 
with a rage of folly into the ſame mean and ſenſe- 
leſs debauchery.. and extravagance? But if this 
People reſembled Nero in their extravagance, much 
more did they reſemble and even exceed him in 
cruelty and injuſtice, In the time of Pericles, one 
of the moſt celebrated times in the hiſtory of that 
| : common— 
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commonwealth, a King of Egypt ſent them a doaay 
tion of corn. This they were mean enough to avs 
cept. And had the Egyptian prince intended the 
ruin of this city of wicked Bedlamites, he could not 
have taken a more effectual method to do it, than 
by ſuch an enſnaring largeſs. The diſtribution of 
this bounty cauſed a quarrel ; the majority ſet on 
foot kn enquiry into the title of the citizens; and 
upon a vain pretence of illegitimacy, newly and oe - 
caſionally ſet up, they deprived of their ſhare of 
the royal donation no leſs than five thouſand of 


their own body. They went further; they disfran- 


chiſed them; and having once begun with an act 
of injuſtice, they could ſet no bounds to it. Not 
content with cutting them off from the rights of citi- 
zens, they plundered theſe unfortunate wretches of 
all their ſubſtance : and to crown this maſter- piece of 
violence and tyranny, they actually ſold every man 
of the five thouſand as ſlaves in the publick market, 
Obſerve, my Lord, that the five thouſand we here 
ſpeak of, were cut off from a body of no more than 
nineteen thouſand ; for the entire number of citizens 
was no greater at that time, Could the tyrant who 
wiſhed the Roman people but one neck; gould the 
tyrant Caligula himſelf have done, nay, he could 
ſcarcely wiſh for a greater miſchief, than to have 
cut off, at one ſtroke, a fourth of his people? Or 
has the cruelty of that feries of ſanguine tyrants, the 
Czfars, ever preſented ſuch a piece of flagrant and 
extenſive wickedneſs? The whole hiſtory of this ce- 
lebrated republick is but one tiſſue of raſhneſs, folly, 
ingratitude, injuſtice, tumult, violence, and tyranny, 
and indeed of every ſpecies of wickedneſs that can 
well be imagined. This was a city of wiſe men, in 


which a miniſter could not exerciſe his functions 


a warlike people, amongſt whom a general did not 
dare either to gain or loſe a battle; a learned na- 
tion, in which a philoſopher could not venture 1 a 
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free enquiry. This was the city which baniſhed 
Themiſtocles, ſtarved Ariſtides, forced into ex- 
ile Miltiades, drove out Anaxagoras, and poiſoned 
Socrates. This was a city which changed the form 
of its government with the moon; eternal conſpira- 
cies, revolutions daily, nothing fixed and eſtabliſhed. 
A republick, as an antient philoſopher has obſerved, 
is no one ſpecies of government, but a magazine of 
every ſpecies; here you find every ſort of it, and 
that in the worſt form. As there is a perpetual 
change, one riſing and the other falling, you have 
all the violence and wicked policy, by which a be- 
ginnzng power muſt always acquire its ſtrength, - 
and all the weakneſs by which falling ſtates are 
brought to a compleat deſtruction. r nee 
Rome has a more venerable aſpect than Athens; 
and ſhe conducted her affairs, ſo far as related to 
the ruin and oppreſſion of the greateſt part of the 
world, with greater wiſdom and more uniformity. 
But the domeſtic economy of theſe two ſtates was 
nearly or altogether the ſame. An internal diſſen- 
tion conſtantly tore to pieces the bowels of the 
Roman commonwealth. You find the ſame con- 
fuſion, the ſame faQions which ſubſiſted at Athens; 
the ſame tumults, the ſame revolutions, and in fine; 
the ſame ſlavery. If perhaps their former condi- 
tion did not deſerve that name altogether as well. 
All other republicks were of the fame character, 
Florence was a tranſcript of Athens. And the mo- 
dern republicks, as they approach more or leſs to 
the democratick form, partake more or leſs of the 
nature of thoſe which I have deſcribed. 
We are now at the cloſe of our review of the three 
ſimple forms of artificial ſociety, and we have 
ſhewn them, however they may differ in name, 
or in ſome ſlight circumſtances, to be all alike in 
effect; in effect to be all tyrannies. But ſuppoſe 
we were inclined to make the moſt ample conceſ- 
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bons; let us concede Athens, Rome, Carthage, 


and two or three more of the antie , and as "many 
_ of the modern commonwealths, to have been, ß 
to be free and happy, and to owe their freedom and 
happineſs to their Political conſtitution.” Yet allow- 
ing all this, what defence does this make for arti- 
ficial ſociety in general, that theſe, inconſiderable 
{pots of the globe have for fome ſhort ſpace: of time 
ſtood as exceptions to a charge ſo general? But 
when we call theſe governments free, or concede 
that their citizens were happier than thoſe which 
lived under different forms, it is merely ex abundant. 
For we ſhould be greatly miſtäken if we real! 
thought that the majority of the people which filled 
theſe cities, enjoyed even that nominal political 
freedom of which I have ſpoken ſo much already. 
In reality, they had no part of it. In Athens there 
were uſually from ten to thirty thòuſand freemen : 
this was the utmoſt. © But the flaves uſually a- 
mounted to four hundred thouſand, and ſometimes 
to a great many more. The freemen of Sparta and 
Rome were not more numerous in proportion to 
thoſe whom they held iti a ſlavery, even tore ter- 
rible than the Athenian. Therefore ſtate the matter 
fairly: the free ſtates never formed, though they 
were taken all together, the thouſandth part of the 
habitable globe; the freemen in theſe ſtates were 
never the twentieth part of the people, and the time 
they ſubſiſted is ſcarce any thing in that immenſe 
ocean of duration in which time and flavery are fo 
nearly commenſurate. 'Therefore call theſe free 
ſtates, or popular governments, or what you pleaſe , 
when we conſider the majority of their inhabitants, 
and regard the natural rights of mankind, they muſt 
appear in reality and' truth, no better than pitiful 
and oppreſſive oligarchies. i 
After ſo fair an examen, wherein nothing has been 
exaggerated; no fact produced which cannot be 
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proved, and none which has been-produced in - any 
| wiſe forced or ſtrained, while thouſands. have, for 
brevity, been amitted ; after ſo candid a diſcuſ- 
fion in all reſpeQs; what ſlave ſo paſſive, what bigot 
ſo blind, what enthuſiaſt ſo headlong, what politi- 
cian ſo hardened, as to ſtand up in defence of a 
ſyſtem calculated for a curſe to mankind ? a curſe 
under which they ſmart and groan to this hour, 
without thoroughly knowing the nature of the diſ- 
eaſe, and wanting underſtanding or courage to ap- 
ply the remedy. - nn ena 2 | 

I need not excuſe myſelf to your Lordſhip, nor, 
I think to any, honeſt man, for. the zeal I have ſhewn 
in this cauſe ; for it is an honeſt zeal, and in a good 
cauſe, I have defended natural religion againſt 
a confederacy of atheiſts and divines.. I now plead 
for natural ſociety againſt politicians, and for natu- 
ral reaſon againſt a}l three. When the world is in 
a fitter temper than it is at preſent to hear truth, or 
when I ſhall be more indifferent about its temper ; 
my thoughts may become more publick. In the 
mean time, let them repoſe-in my own boſom, and 
in the boſoms of ſuch men as are fit to be initiated in 
the ſober myſteries of truth and reaſon. My anta- 
goniſts have already done as much as I could deſire. 
Parties in religion and politicks make ſufficient | 
diſcoveries concerning, each other, to give a ſober 
man a proper caution againſt them all. The mo- 
narchick, ariſtocratical, and popular partizans have 
been jointly laying their axes to the root of all go- 
vernment, and have in their turns proved each 
other abſurd and inconvenient. In vain you tell 
me that artificial government is good, but that I 
fall out only with the abuſe. The thing! the thing 
itſelf is the abuſe ! Obſerve, my Lord, I pray you, 
that grand error upon which all artificial legiſlative | 
power is founded. It was obſerved that men had un- 
governable paſſions, which made it neceſſary to guard 
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againſt the violence they might offer to each other. 
They appointed en over them for this rea- 
ſon; but a worſe and more perplexing difficulty 
ariſes, how to be defended againſt the governors? 
Quis cuſtodiet ipſos cuſtades? In vain. they change 
from a ſingle perſon to a few. Theſe few have 
the paſſions of the one, and they unite to ſtrengthen. 
themſelves, and to ſecure the gratification of - their 
lawleſs paſlions at the expence of the general good. 
In vain do we fly to the many. The caſe is worſe; 
their paſſions are leſs under the government of 
reaſon, they are augmented by the contagion, and 
defended againſt all attacks by their multitude. 
I have purpoſely avoided the mention of the mix- 
ed form of government, for reaſons that will be very 
obvious to your Lordſhip. But my caution can 
avail me but little. You will not fail to urge it 
againſt me in favour of political ſociety. You will 
not fail to ſhew how the errors of the ſeveral ſimple 
modes are corrected by a mixture of all of them, 
and a proper balance of the ſeveral powers in ſuch 
a ſtate. I confeſs, my Lord, that this has been long 
a darling miſtake of my own; and that of all the 
ſacrifices I have made to truth, this has been by far 
the greateſt. When I confeſs that I think this notion a 
miſtake, I know to whom I am ſpeaking, for I am ſa- 
tisfied that reaſons are like liquors, and there are ſome 
of ſuch a-nature as none but ſtrong heads can bear. 
There are few with whom I can communicate ſo 
freely as with Pope. But Pope cannot bear every 
truth, He has a timidity which hinders the full 
exertion of his faculties, almoſt as effectually as 
bigotry cramps thoſe of the general herd of man- 
kind, But whoever is a genuine follower of truth, 
keeps his eye ſteady upon his guide, indifferent whi- 
ther he is led, provided that ſhe is the leader. And, 
my Lord, if it be properly conſidered, it were 
infinitely better to remain poſſeſſed by the 9 
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legion of vulgar miſtakes, than to reject ſome, a d 
at the ſame time to retain a fondneſs for others 252 
together as abſurd and irrational. The firſt has at 
leaſt a conſiſtency, that makes a man, however er- 
roneouſly, uniform At leaſt; but the latter way of 
proceeding is ſuch an inconſiſtent chimera and jum- 
ble of phi oſophy and vulgar prejudice, that hardly 
any thing more ridiculous can be conctived. Let 
us therefore freely, and without fear or rejudice, 
examine this laſt contrivance of policy. nd with- 

out conſidering how near the quick our ende 
| may come, let us ſearch it to the bottom: | 

Firſt then, all men are agreed, that this junction 
of regal, ariſtocratick, and 1 5 power, muſt 
form a very complex, nice, an intricate machine, 
which being compoſed of ſuch a variety of Parts, 
with ſuch oppoſite tendencies and movements, it 
muſt be liable on every accident to be diſordered, 
To ſpeak without metaphor, ſuch a goverment 
muſt be liable to frequent cabals, tumults, and re- 
yolutions, from its very conſtitution, Theſe are 
undoubtedly as ill effects, as can happen in a ſoci- 
ety; for in ſuch a caſe, the cloſeneſs acquired. by 
community, inſtead 'of ſerving fof mutual defence, 
ſerves only to increaſe the danger, Such a ſyſtem 
is like a city, where trades that require conſtant 
fires are much exerciſed, where the houſes are built 
of combuſtible materials, and where they ſtand ex- 
tremely cloſe. 

In the ſecond place, the ſeveral conſtituent parts 
having their diſtin& rights, and theſe many of them 
fo neceſſary 1 to be determined with exactnefs, are yet 
ſo indeterminate | in their nature, that it becomes a 
new and conſtant ſource of debate and confuſion. 
Hence it is, that whilſt the buſineſs of r 
ſhould be carrying on, the queſtion is, Who 
| right to exerciſe t this or that function of it, or 9 
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men have power to keep their offices in any function? 

Whilſt this conteſt continues, and whilſt the balance 
in any ſort continues, it has never any remiſſion; all 
manner of abuſes and villainies in officers; remain 
unpuniſhed, the greateſt frauds and robberies in the 


publick revenues are committed in defiance of juſ- 


tice; and abuſes grow, by time and impunity, into 

cuſtoms; until they preſeribe againſt the laws, and 
row. too inveterate often to admit a cure, unleſs 

1 as may be as bad as the diſeaſe. rs Lt; 


Thirdly, the ſeveral parts of this ſpecies. of go- 
vernment, though united, preſerve the ſpirit which 
each form has ſeparately. Kings are ambitious ; the 
nobility. haughty ; and the populace tumultuous and 
ungovernable. Each party, however in appearance 
peaceable, carries on a deſign upon the others; and it 
is owing to this, that in all queſtions, whether con- 
cerning foreign or domeſtick affairs, the whole gene- 

rally turns more upon ſome party-matter than up- 
on the nature of the thing itſelf; whether ſuch a ſtep 
will diminiſn or augment the power of the crown, 
or how far the privileges of the ſubject are like to be 
extended or reſtricted by it. And theſe queſtions 
are conſtantly reſolved, without any conſideration 
of the merits of the cauſe, merely as the parties who 
_ uphold theſe jarring intereſts may chance to prevail; 

and as they prevail, the balance is overſet, now 
upon one fide, now upon the other. The govern- 
ment is one day, arbitrary power in a ſingle perſon ; 
another, a juggling confederacy of a few to cheat 
the prince and enſlave the people; and the third, a 
frantick and unmanageable democracy. The great 
inſtrument of all theſe changes, and what infuſes a 
peculiar venom into all of them, is party. It is of 
no conſequence what the principles of any-party, or 
what their pretenſions are; the ſpirit which actuates 
all parties is the ſame; the ſpirit of ambition, of _ 
ſelf-intereſt, of oppreſſion, and treachery, Pa 
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ſpirit entirely reverſes all the prineiples which a be- 
nevolent nature has erected within us; all honeſty, 
all equal juftice, and even the ties of natural ſociety, 
the natural affections. In a word, my Lord, we 
have all ten, and if any outward conſiderations were 
worthy the laſting concern of a wife man, we have 
ſome of us eli, ſuch oppreſſion from party govern- 
ment as no other tyranny can parallel. We behold 


daily the moſt important rights, rights upon which 


all the others depend, we behold theſe rights deter- 
mined in the laſt reſort, without the leaſt attention 
even to the appearance or colour of juſtice; we be- 
hold this without emotion, -becauſe we have grown 
up in the conſtant view of ſuch practices; and we 


are not ſarpriſed to hear a man requeſted to be a 


knave and a traifor, with as much indifference as if 
the moſt ordinary favour were aſked ; and we hear 
this requeſt refuſed, not becauſe it is amoſt unjuſt 
and unreaſonable defire, but that this worthy has al- 
ready engaged his injuſtice to another. Theſe and 
many more points Jam far from ſpreading to their 
full extent. You are ſenſible that I do not put forth 
half my ſtrength; and you cannot be at a loſs for 
the Fes By A man is allowed ſufficient freedom 'of 
thought, provided he knows how to chuſe his ſub- 
ject properly. You may criticiſe freely upon the 
Chineſe conſtitution, and obſerve with as, much ſe- 
verity as you pleaſe upon the abſurd tricks, or de- 
ſtructive bigotry of the bonzees. But the ſcene is 


changed as you come homeward, and atheiſm or trea- 


ſon may be the names given in Britain, to what 
would be reaſon and truth if aſſerted of China, I 
ſubmit to the conditicn, and though I have a noto- 
rious advantage before me, I wave the purſuit. For 
elſe, my Lord, it is very obvious what a picture 
might be drawn of the exceſſes of party even in our 
own nation. I could ſhew, that the ſame faction 
has in one reign promoted popular ſeditions, and 8 
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the next been a patron of tyranny; I could ſhew, 
that they have all of them betrayed' the publick 
ſafety at all times, and have very frequently with equal 
perfidy made a market of their own cauſe, and their 
own aſſociates. I could ſhew how'vehemently they 
have contended for names, and how filently they 
have paſſed over things of the laſt importance. 
And I could demonſtrate; that they have had the op- 
portunity of doing all this miſchief, nay, that they 
themſelves had their origin and growth from that 
eomplex form of government which we are wiſely 
taught to look upon as ſo great a bleſling. Revolve, 
my Lord, our hiſtory from the conqueſt. We ſearee 
ever had a prince, who by fraud, or violence, had 
not made fome infringement on the conſtitution. 
We ſcarce ever had a parliament which knew, When 
it attempted to ſet limits to the royal authority, how 
to ſet limits to its own. Evils we have had conti- 
nually calling for reformation, and reformations 
more grievous than any evils. Our boafted liberty 
ſometimes trodden down, ſometimes giddily ſet up, 
and ever precariouſly fluQtuating and unſettled; it 
has been only kept alive by the blafts of continual 
feuds, wars, and conſpiracies In no country in 
Europe has the ſcaffold ſo often bluſhed with the 
blood of its nobility. Confiſcations, baniſhments, 
attainders, executions, make a large part of the 
hiſtory of ſuch of our families as are not ufterly ex- 
tinguiſhed by them. Formerly indeed' things had a 
more ferocious appearance than they have at this 
day. In theſe early and unrefined ages, the jarring 
parts of a certain chaotic conſtitution ſupported 
their ſeveral pretenſions by the ſword. Experience 
and policy have ſince taught other methods. | 


Kies vero nunc agitur tenui pulmone rubetæ. 
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But how far, corruption, venality, the contempt 
of honour, the , oblivion of alb duty-to-our country, 
and the» moft;;abandoned-/ public proſtitution, are 
Preferable to the more glaring and violent effects of 
faction, I will not preſuſme to determine. Sure I 
am that they are very great evilss. 
I have dene with the forms of government. Dur- 
ing the courſe gf my enquiry you may have obſerv- 
ed a very material idifference between my manner of 
reaſoning and that which is in uſe amongſt the abet - 
tors of artificial ſociety. They form their plans 
upon what ſeems moſt eligible to their imaginations, 
for the ordering of mankind. I diſcover the miſ- 
takes in thoſe plans, from the real known conſe- 
quences which have reſulted from them. They 
have inliſted reaſon to fight againſt itſelf, and em- 
ploy its whole force to prove that it is an inſufficient 
guide to them in the conduct of their lives. But 


unhappily for us, in proportion as we have deviated 


from the plain rule of our nature, and turned our 
reaſon againſt itſelf, in that proportion have we en- 
creaſed the follies and miſeries of mankind. The 
more deeply we penetrate into the labyrinth of art, 
the further we find ourſelves from thoſe ends for 
which we entered it. This has happened in almoſt 
every ſpecies of artificial ſociety, and in all times. 
We found, or we thought we found, an inconve- 
nience in having every man the judge of his own 
. cauſe, . Therefore judges were ſet up, at firſt with 
diſcretionary powers. But it was ſoon found a mi- 
ſerable ſlavery to have our lives and properties pre- 
carious, and hanging upon the arbitrary determina- 
tion of any one man, or ſet of men. We flew to 
laws as a remedy for this evil. By theſe we perſuad- 
ed ourſelves we might know with ſome certainty 
upon what ground we ſfood. But io! differences 
aroſe upon the ſenſe. and interpretation of theſe laws. 
Thus we were brought back to our old * 
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New: laws were made to expound the old ; and new 
difficulties aroſe upon the new laws; as words mul- 
tiplied, opportunities of cavilling upon them multi- 
plied alſo. Then recourſe was had to notes, com- 
ments, gloſſes, reports, reſponſa prudentum, learned 
readings: eagle ſtood againſt eagle: authority was 
ſet up againſt authority. Some were allured by the 
modern, others reverenced the antient. The new 
were more enlightened, the old were more venerable. 
Some adopted the comment, others ſtuck to the 
text. The confuſien increaſed, the miſt thickened, 
until it could be diſcovered no longer what was al- 
lowed or forbidden, what things were in property, 
and what common. In this uncertainty, (uncertain 
even to the profeſſors, an Egyptian darkneſs to the 
reſt of mankind) the contending parties felt them- 


ſelves more effectually ruined by the delay than they 


could have been by the injuſtice of any deciſion. 
Our inheritances are become a prize for diſputation ; 
and diſputes and litigations are become an inheri- 
tance. 8: 8 
The profeſſors of artificial law have always walk- 
ed hand in hand with the profeſſors of artificial the- 
ology. As their end, in confounding the reaſon 'of 
man, and abridging his natural freedom, is exactly 
the ſame, they have adjuſted the means to that end 
in a way entirely ſimilar. The divine thunders out 
his anathemas with more noiſe and terror againſt the 
breach of one of his poſitive inſtitutions, or the 
neglect of ſome of his trivial forms, than againſt 
the neglect or breach of thoſe duties and command- 
ments of natural religion, which by theſe forms and 
inſtitutions he pretends to enforce. The lawyer 
has his forms, and his poſitive inſtitutions too, and 
he adheres to them with a veneration altogether as 
religious. The worſt cauſe cannot be ſo prejudicial 
to the litigant, as his advocate's or attorney's igno- 
rance or neglect of theſe forms. A law-ſuit is like 
an i]|-managed diſpute, in which the firſt, object is 
Vol. I, E ſoon 
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ſoon out of ſight, and the parties end upon a mat- 
ter wholly foreign to that on which they began. In 
a law-ſuit the queſtion is, who has a right to a cer- 
tain houſe or farm? And this queſtion is daily de- 
termined, not upon the evidences of the right, but 
upon the obſervance or neglect of ſome forms of 
words in uſe with the gentlemen of the robe, about 
which there is even amongſt themſelves ſuch a diſ- 
agreement, that the moſt experienced veterans in-the 
| profefiion can never be poſitively aſſured that they 
are not miſtaken, 5 Foo | 
Let us expoſtulate with theſe learned ſages, theſe 
prieſts of the ſacred temple of juſtice. Are we 
judges of our own property? By no means. You, 
then, who are initiated into the myſteries of the 
blindfold goddeſs, inform me whether I have a right 
to eat the bread I have earned by the hazard of my 
life, or the ſweat of my brow ? The grave doctor an- 
ſwers me in the affirmative. The reverend ſerjeant 
replies in the negative; the learned barriſter reaſons 
upon one ſide and upon the other, and concludes 
nothing. What ſhall I do? An antagoniſt ſtarts up 
and preſſes me hard. I enter the field, and retain 
theſe three perſons to defend my cauſe. My cauſe, 
which two farmers from the plough could: have de- 
cided in half an hour, takes the court twenty years. 
I am however at the end of my labour, and have in 
reward for all my toil and vexation, a judgment in 
my favour. But hold—a ſagacious commander, in 
the adverſary's army has found a flaw in the proceed- 
ing. My triumph is turned into mourning. I have 
uſed or inſtead of and, or ſome miſtake, ſmall in 
appearance, but dreadful in its conſequences, and 
have the whole of my ſucceſs quaſhed in a writ of 
error. I remove my ſuit; I ſhift from court to 
court ;, I fly from equity to law, and from law to 
equity ; equal uncertainty attends me every where : 
and a miſtake in which I had no ſhare, decides at: 
once upon my liberty and property, — 
| 1 
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from the court to a priſon, and adjudging my fa- 
mily to ry and famine. I am innocent, gentle» 
men, of the' darkneſs and uncertainty of your 
ſcience. I never darkened it with abſurd and con- 
tradictory notions, nor confounded it with chicane 
and ſophiſtry. You have excluded me from any 
ſhare in the conduct of my own cauſe ; the ſcience 
was too deep for me; I acknowledged it; but it 


was too deep even for yourſelves: you have made 


the way ſo intricate, that you are yourſelves loſt in 
it: you err, and you puniſh me for your errors. 


The delay of the law is, your Lordſhip will tell 


me, a trite topic, and which of its abuſes have not 


been too ſeverely felt not to be often complained 


of? A man's property is to ſerve for the purpoſes 
of his ſupport ; and therefore to delay a determina- 
tion concerning that, is the worſt injuſtice, becauſe 
it cuts off the very end and purpoſe for which I ap- 


| plied to the judicature for relief. Quite contrary in 


caſe of a 'man's life, there the determination can 
hardly be too much protracted. Miſtakes in this 
caſe are as often fallen into as in any other, and if 
the judgment is ſudden, the miſtakes are the moſt 
N of all others. Of this the gentlemen 


of the robe are themſelves ſenſible, and they have 


brought it into a maxim. De morte hominis nulla 


eſt cunctatio longa. But what could have induced 


them to reverſe the rules, and to contradict that rea- 
ſon which dictated them, I am utterly unable to 
gueſs, A point concerning property, which ought, 
for the reaſons I juſt mentioned, to be moſt ſpeedil 

decided, frequently exerciſes the wit of ſucceſ- 
ſions of lawyers, for many generations. Multa vi- 
rum volvens durando ſæcula vincit. But the queſtion 
concerning a man's life, that great queſtion in which 
no delay ought to be counted tedious, is commonl 

determined in twenty-four hours at the utmoſt. It is 
not to be wondered at, that injuſtice and abſurdity 


ſhould be inſeparable companions, 


2 -: aſk 
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Aſk of politicians the end for which laws were 
originally deſigned; and they will anſwer, that the 
laws were deſigned as a protection for the poor and 
weak, againſt the oppreſſion of the rich and power- 
ful. But ſurely no pretence can be ſo ridiculous z 
a man might as well tell me he has taken off my 
load, becauſe he has changed the burthen. If the 
poor man is not able to ſupport his ſuit, according 
to the vexatioùs and expenſive manner eſtabliſhed 
in civilized countries, has not the rich as great an 
advantage over him as the ſtrong has over the weak 
in a ſtate of nature? But we will not place the ſtate 
of nature, which is the reign of God, in compe- 
tition with political ſociety, which is the abſurd uſur- 
pation of man in a ſtate of nature, it is true, that 
a man of ſuperior force may beat or rob me; but 
then it is true, that I am at full liberty to defend 
myſelf, or make repriſal by ſurpriſe or by cunning, 
or by any other way in which I may be ſuperior to 
him. But in political ſociety, a rich man may rob 
me in another way. I cannot defend myſelf; for 
money is the only weapon with which we are allow- 
ed to fight. And if I attempted to avenge myſelf, 
the whole force of that ſociety is ready to complete 
my ruin. . SE, 

A good parſon once ſaid, that where myſtery be- 
gins, religion ends. Cannot I ſay, as truly at leaſt, 
of human laws, that where myſtery begins, juſtice 
ends? It is hard to fay, whether the doctors of Jaw 
or divinity have made the greater advances in the 
lucrative buſineſs of myſtery. The lawyers, as well 
as the theologians, have erected another reaſon be- 
ſides natural reaſon; and the reſult has been, ano- 
ther juſtice beſides natural juſtice. They have ſo be- 
wildered the world and themſelves in unmeaning 
forms and ceremonies, and fo perplexed the plaineſt 
matters with metaphyſical jargon, that it carries the 
higheſt danger to a man out of that profeſſion, to 
make the leait ſtep without their advice and aſſiſt- 
| EP. | ance. 
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ance. Thus by confining to themſelves the know- 
ledge of the foundation of all mens lives and pro- 
perties, they have reduced all mankind into the moſt 


abject and ſervile dependence. We are tenants at 


the will of theſe gentlemen for every thing; and a 
metaphyſical quibble is to decide whether the greateſt 
villain breathing ſhall meet his deſerts, or eſcape 
with impunity, or whether the beſt man in the ſo- 
ciety ſnall not be reduced to the loweſt and moſt deſ- 
picable condition it affords. In a word, my Lord, 
the injuſtice, delay, puerility, falſe refinement, and 
affected myſtery of the law are ſuch, that many 
who live under it come to admire and envy the ex- 
pedition, ſimplicity, and equality of arbitrary judg- 
ments. I need inſt the leſs on this article to your 
Lordſhip, as you have frequently lamented the mi- 
ſeries derived to us from artificial law, and your 
candor is the mare to be admired and applauded in 
this, as your Lordſhip's noble houſe has derived its 
wealth and its honours from that profeſſion, . 
Before we ſiniſn our examination of artificial ſo- 


ciety, I ſhall lead your lordſhip into a cloſer conſi- 


deration of the relations which it gives birth to, and 
the benefits, if ſuch they are, which reſult from 


theſe relations. The moſt obvious diviſion of ſo- 


ciety is into rich and poor; and it is no leſs obvious, 
that the number of the former bear a great diſpro- 
Portion to thoſe of the latter. The whole buſineſs 
of the poor is to adminiſter to the idleneſs, folly, 
and luxury of the rich; and that of the rich, in 
return, is ta find the beſt methods of confirming 
the ſlavery and increaſing the burthens of the poar. 
In a ſtate of nature, it is an invariable law, that a 


man's acquiſitions are in proportion to his labours. 


In a Rate of artificial ſociety, it is a law as conſtant 
and as invariable, that thoſe who labour moſt, enjoy 
the feweſt things; and that thoſe who labour not at 
all, have the greateſt number of enjoyments. A 

. conſtitution, 
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conſtitution of things this, ſtrange and ridiculoug 
beyond expreſſion. We ſcarce believe a thing when 
we are told it, which we actually ſee before our eyes 


every day without being in the leaſt ſurprized. I 


ſuppoſe that there are in Great-Britain upwards of 


an hundred thouſand people employed in lead, tin, 


iron, copper, and coal mines; theſe unhappy 
wretches ſcarce ever ſee the light of the ſun; they 
are buried in the bowels of the earth; there they 
work at a ſevere and diſmal taſk, without the leaſt 
proſpect of being delivered from it; they ſubſiſt 


upon the coarſeſt and worſt ſort of fare; they have 


their health miſerably impaired, and their lives cut 


| ſhort, by being perpetually confined in the cloſe va- 


pour of theſe: malignant minerals. An hundred 


thouſand more at leaſt are tortured without remiſ—- 


ſion by the ſuffocating ſmoak, intenſe fires, and con- 
ſtant drudgery neceſſary in refining and managing 
the products of thoſe mines. If any man inform- 
ed us that two hundred thouſand innocent perſons 
were condemned to ſo intolerable ſlavery, how 


ſhould we pity the unhappy ſufferers, and how great 
would be our juſt indignation againſt thoſe who in- 
flifted ſo cruel and ignominious a puniſhment ? This 


is an inſtance, I could not wiſh a ſtronger, of the 
numberleſs things which we paſs by in their com- 
mon dreſs, yet which ſhock us when they are nak- 
edly repreſented. But this number, conſiderable as 
it is, and the ſlavery, with all its baſeneſs and hor- 
ror, which we have at home, is nothing to what the 
reſt of the world affords of the ſame nature. Mil- 
lions daily bathed in the poiſonous damps and de- 


ſtructive effluvia of lead, ſilver, copper and arſenic. . 


To ſay nothing of thoſe other employments, thoſe 
ſtations of wretchedneſs and contempt in which civil 


ſociety has placed the numerous enfans perdus of her 


army. Would any rational man ſubmit to one of 
the moſt tolerable of theſe drudgeries, for all the ar- 


tificial | 
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tificial enjoyments which poliey has made to reſult 
from them? By no means. And yet need I ſuggeſt 
to your Lordſhip, that thoſe who find the. means, 
and. thoſe who arrive at the end, are not at all the 
ſame perſons. On ponſidering the ſtrange and un- 
- accountable fancies and contrivances of artificial rea- 
ſon, I have ſomewhere called this earth the bedlam 
of our ſyſtem. Looking now upon the effects of 
ſome of thoſe fancies, may we not with equal rea- 
ſon call it likewiſe the Newgate, and the Bridewell 
of the univerſe? Indeed the blindneſs of one part 
of mankind co-operating with the. frenzy and vil- 
lainy of the other, has been the real builder of this 
reſpectable fabrick of political ſociety : and as the 
blindneſs of mankind has cauſed their ſlavery, in 
return their ſtate of ſlavery is made a pretence for 
continuing them in a ſtate of blindneſs; for the po- 
litician will tell you gravely, that their life of ſer- 
vitude diſqualifies the greater part of the race 
of man for a ſearch of truth, and ſupplies them 
with no other than mean and inſufficient 1deas, 
Fhis is but too true; and this is one of the reaſons 

for which I blame ſuch inſtitutions. | 
In a miſery of this ſort, admitting ſome few le- 
nities, and thoſe too but a few, nine parts in ten of 
the whole race of mankind drudge through life. It 
may be urged perhaps, in palliation of this, that, 
at leaſt, the rich few find a conſiderable and real be- 
nefit from the wretchedneſs of the many. But is 
this ſo in fact? Let us examine the point with a lit- 
| tle more attention. For this purpoſe the rich in all 
ſocieties may be thrown into two claſſes. The firſt 
is of thoſe who are powerful as well as rich, and 
conduct the operations of the vaſt political machine. 
The other is of thoſe who employ their riches whol- 
ly in the acquiſition of pleaſure. As to the firſt 
ſort, their continual care, and anxiety, their toil- 
ſome days and ſleepleſs nights, are next to prover- 
bial. Theſe circumſtances are ſufficient . _ 
| | eve 
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level their condition to that of the unhappy majo 
rity ; but. there are other circumſtances which place 
them in a far lower condition. Not only their un- 


_ derſtandings labour continually, which is the ſever- 
eſt labour, but their hearts are torn by the worſt, 


moſt troubleſome, and inſatiable of all paſſions, by 
avarice, by ambition, by fear and jealouſy. No 


Part of the mind has reſt. Power gradually extir- 


pates from the mind every humane and gentle vir- 
tue. Pity, benevolence, friendſhip, are things al- 


moſt unknown in high ſtations. Veræ amicitiæ ra- 


riſſime inveniuntur in iis qui in honoribus reque publica 
verſantur, ſays Cicero. And indeed, courts are the 
ſchools where cruelty, pride, diſſimulation and trea- 
chery are ſtudied and taught in the moſt vicious 
perfection. This is a point ſo clear and acknow- 
ledged, that if it did not make a neceſſary part of 
my ſubject, I ſhould paſs it by entirely. And this 
has hindered me from drawing at full length, and 
in the moſt ſtriking colours, this ſhocking picture 
of the degeneracy and wretchedneſs of human na- 
ture, in that part which is vulgarly thought its hap- 
pieſt and moſt amiable ſtate. You know from what 
originals I could copy ſuch piQtures. Happy are 
they who know enough of them to know the little 
value of the poſſeſſors of ſuch things, and of all 
that they poſſeſs; and happy they who have been 
ſnatched from that poſt of danger which they oc- 
cupy, with the remains of their virtue; loſs of ho- 
nours, wealth, titles, and even the loſs of one's 
cauntry, is nothing in balance with ſo great an ad- 
vantage. : 

Let us now view the other ſpecies of the rich, 
thoſe who devote their time and fortunes to idleneſs 
and pleaſure. How much happier -are they ? The 
pleafures which are agreeable to nature are within 


the reach of all, and therefore can form no diſtinc- 


tion in favour of the rich. The pleaſures which art 
forces up are ſeldom ſincere, and never ſatisfying. 
- What 
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What is worſe, this conſtant application to pleaſure 
takes away from the enjoyment, or rather turns it 
Into the nature of a very burthenſome and labori- 
ous buſineſs, . It has conſequences much more fatal. 
It produces a weak valetudinary ſtate of body, at- 
tended by all thoſe horrid diforders, and yet more 
horrid methods of cure, which are the reſult of lux- 
ury on one hand, and the weak and ridiculous ef- 
forts of human art on the other. The pleafures of 
ſuch men are ſcarcely felt as pleaſures; at the ſame 
time that they bring on pains and diſeaſes, which 
are felt but too ſeverely. The mind has its ſhare of 
the misfortune; it grows lazy and enervate, unwil- 
ling and unable to ſearch for truth, and utterly un- 
capable of knowing, much leſs of reliſhing rea! 
happineſs. The poor by their exceſſive labour, and 
the rich by their enormous luxury, are ſet upon a 
level, and rendered equally ignorant of any know- 
ledge which might conduce to their. happineſs. A 
diſmal view of the interior of all civil ſociety. The 
lower part broken and. ground down by the moſt 
cruel oppreſſion ; and the rich by their artificial me- 
thod of life bringing worſe evils on themſelves, than 
their tyranny could poſlibly inflict on thoſe below 
them. Very different is the proſpect of the natu- 
ral ſtate. Here there are no wants which nature 
gives, and in this ſtate men can be ſenſible of no 
other wants, which are not to be ſupplied by a ve- 
ry moderate degree of labour; therefore there is no 
ſlavery. Neither is there any luxury, becauſe no 
ſingle man can ſupply the materials of it. Life is 
ſimple, and therefore it is happy. | 
I am conſcious, my LokD, that your politician 
will urge in his defence, that this unequal ſtate is 
highly uſeful. That without dooming ſome part 
of mankind to extraordinary toil, the arts which 
cultivate life could not be exerciſed. But I demand 
of this politician, how ſuch arts came to be neceſ- 
ſary ? He anſwers, that civil ſociety could not well 
| | exiſt 
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exiſt without them. So that theſe arts are neceſſary 
to civil ſociety, and civil ſociety neceſſary again to 
theſe arts. Thus running m a circle, without mo- 
deſty, and without end, and making one error and 
extravagance an excuſe for the other. My ſenti- 
ments about theſe arts and their cauſe,' I have often 
diſcourſed with my friends at large. Pope has ex- 
preſſed them in good verſe, where he talks with ſo 
much force of reaſon and elegance of language in 
praiſe of the ſtate of nature: 


Then was not pride, nor arts that pride to aid, 
Man walk d with beaſt, joint-tenant of the ſhade. 


On the whole, my Lord, if political ſociety, in 
whatever form, has ſtill made the many the proper- 
ty of the few; if it has introduced labours unnecef- 
ſary, vices and diſeaſes unknown, and pleaſures in- 
compatible with nature; if in all countries it abridges 
the lives of millions, and renders thoſe of millions 
more utterly abject and miſerable, ſhall we ſtill wor- 
ſhip ſo deſtructive an idol, and daily ſacrifice to it 
our health, our liberty, and our peace? Or ſhall we 
paſs by this monſtrous heap of abſurd notions, and 
abominable practices, thinking we have ſufficiently 
diſcharged our duty in expoſing the trifling cheats, 
and ridiculous juggles of a few mad, deſigning, or 
ambitious prieſts? Alas! my Lord, we labour un- 
der a mortal conſumption, whilſt we are fo anxious 
about the cure of a ſore finger. For has not this le- 
viathan of civil power overflowed the earth with a 
deluge of. blood, as if he were made to diſport and 
play therein? We have ſhewn, that political ſociety, 
on.a moderate calculation, has been the means of 
mürdering ſeveral times the number of inhabitants 
now upon the earth, during its ſhort exiſtence, not 
upwards of four thouſand years in any accounts to 
be depended on. But we have ſaid nothing of the 
1 T | other, 
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other, and perhaps as bad conſequence of theſe wars, 
which have ſpilled ſuch ſeas of blood, and reduced 
ſo many millions to a mercileſs ſlavery. But theſe 
are only the ceremonies performed in the porch of 
the political temple. Much more horrid ones are 
ſeen as you enter it. The ſeveral ſpecies of go- 
vernment vie with each other in the abſurdity of 
their conſtitutions, and the oppreſſion which they 
make their ſubje&s endure. Take them under what 
form you pleaſe, they are in effe& but a deſpotiſm, 
and they fall, both in effect and appearance too, 
after a very ſhort period, into that cruel and deteſt- 
able ſpecies of tyranny ; which I rather call it, be- 
cauſe we have been educated under another form, 
than that this is of worſe conſequences to mankind. 
For the free governments, for the point of their 
ſpace, and the moment of their duration, have felt 
more confuſion, and committed more flagrant acts 
of tyranny, than the moſt perfect deſpotic govern- 
ments which we have ever known. Turn your eye 
next to the labyrinth of the law, and the iniquity 
conceived in its. intricate receſſes. Conſider the ra- 
vages committed in the bowels of all common- 
wealths by ambition, by avarice, envy, fraud, open 
injuſtice, and pretended friendſhip ; vices which could 
draw little ſupport from a ſtate of nature, but 
which bloſſom and flouriſh in the rankneſs of poli- 
tical ſociety. Revolve our whole diſcourſe; add to 
it all thoſe reflections which your own good under- 
ſtanding ſhall ſuggeſt, and make a ſtrenuous effort 
beyond the reach of vulgar philoſophy, to confeſs 
that the cauſe of artificial ſociety is more defenceleſs 
even than that of artificial religion; that it is as de- 
rogatory from the honour of the Creator, as ſubver- 
ſive of human reaſon, and productive of infinitely 

more miſchief to the human race. | 
If pretended revelations have cauſed wars where 
they were oppoſed, and ſlavery where they were re- 
x | ceived, 
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_ ceived; the pretended wiſe inventions of politicians 


have done the ſame. But the ſlavery has been much 
heavier, the wars far more bloody, and both more 
univerſal by many degrees. Shew me any miſchief 
produced by the madneſs or wickedneſs of theologi- 
ans, and I will ſhew you an hundred, reſulting from 
the ambition and villainy of conquerors and ſtateſ- 
men. Shew me an abſurdity in religion, I will un- 
dertake to ſhew you an hundred for one in political 
laws and inſtitutions. If you ſay, that natural re- 
ligion is a ſufficient guide without the foreign aid 
of revelation, on what principle ſhould palitical 
Jaws become neceſſary? Is not the ſame reaſon avail- 


able in theology and in politicks? If the laws of 
nature are the laws of God, is it conſiſtent with the 
divine wiſdom to preſcribe rules to us, and leave the 


enforcement of them to the folly of human inſtitu- 
tions? Will you follow truth but to a certain point? 

We are indebted for all our miſeries to our diſ- 
truſt of that guide, which Providence thought ſuf- 
ficient for our condition, our own natural reaſon, 
which rejecting both in human and divine things, we 
have given our necks to the yoke of political and 


_ theological ſlavery. We have renounced the prero- 


gative of man, and it is no wonder that we ſhould 
be treated like beaſts, But our miſery is much great- 
er than theirs, as the crime we commit in rejecting 
the lawful dominion of our reaſon is greater than 
any which they can commit. If after all, you ſhould 
confeſs all theſe things, yet plead the neceſſity of po- 
litical inſtitutions, weak and wicked as they are, I 
can argue with equal, perhaps ſuperior force con- 
cerning the neceſſity of artificial religion; and every 
{tep you advance in your argument, you add a 


ſtrength to mine. So that if we are reſolved to ſub- 


mit our reaſon and our liberty to civil uſurpation, 
we have nothing to do but to conform as quietly as 
we can to the vulgar notions which are connected 


| with 
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with this, and take up the theology of the vulgar as 
well as their politicks. But if we think this ne- 
ceſſity rather imaginary than real, we ſhould re- 
nounce their dreams: of ſociety, together with their 
viſions of religion, and vindicate ourſelves into per- 
fect liberty. | 7 
| You are, my Lord, but juſt entering into the 
world; I am going out of it. I have played long 
enough to be heartily tired of the drama. Whether 
I have acted my part in it well or ill, poſterity will 
judge with more candor than I, or than the preſent 
age, with our preſent paſſions, can poſſibly pretend 
to. For my part, I quit it without a ſigh, and ſub- 
mit to the ſovereign order without murmuring. The 
nearer we approach to the goal of life, the better 
we begin to underſtand the true value of our ex- 
iſtence, and the real weight of our opinions. We 
| ſet out much in love with both; but we leave much 
behind us as we advance. We firſt throw away the 
tales along with the rattles of our nurſes; thoſe of 
the prieſt keep their hold a little longer; thoſe of 
our governors the longeſt of all. But the paſſions 
which prop theſe opinions are withdrawn one after 
another ; and the cool light of reaſon at the ſetting 
of our life, ſhews us what a falſe ſplendor played 
upon theſe objects during our more ſanguine ſeaſons. 
Happy, my Lord, if inſtructed by my experience, 
and even by my errors, you come early to make 
ſuch an eſtimate of things, as may give freedom 
and eaſe to your life. I am happy that ſuch an eſ- 
timate promiſes me comfort at my death. 
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equal attention, every thing which has appeared in 


perfeckions of the work, the indulgence it has receiv- 


ment. Though I have not found ſufficient reaſon, 


pal enquiry:,, This with the other explanations has 


fo that, notwithſtanding all my attention, it may 


our enquiry are in themſelves obſcure and intricate; 
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| | 3 8 ; 15 5 ; My II Doge, . = 15 — ry 
HAVE endeavoured to make this edition ſome- + 
thing more full and ſatisfactory than the firſt. 
ave ſought with the utmoſt. care, and read with 


publie againſt my opinions; I have taken advantage 
of the candid liberty of my friends and if by theſe 
means I have been better enabled to diſcover the im- 


ed, imperfect as it was, ;furniſhed, me with a new 
motive to ſpare no reaſonable pains for its improve- 


or what appeared to me ſufficient, for making any 
material change in my theory, I have found ne- 
eeſſary in many places to explain, illuſtrate, and 
enforce it. I have prefixed an introductory diſ- 
courſe concerning Taſte: it is a matter curious in 
itſelf ; and it leads naturally enough to the princi- 


made the work conſiderably larger; and by encreaſ- 
ing its bulk, has, I am afraid, added to its faults; 


ſtand in need of a yet greater ſhare of indulgence 
than it required at its firſt appearance. 


They who are accuſtomed to ſtudies of this na- 
ture will expect, and they will allow. too for man 


: Gl 


faults. They know that many of the objects of 


and that many others haye been rendered ſo by 
affected refinements or falſe learning; they know 


that 
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impediments i in the ſubject, 
| | and even in dur own, 
that render it a matter of no'ſmall difficulty to new 
in a clear light the genuine face of natufe. They 
know th n the mind. is . on. the general 
3 thin e Parten r patts muſt be 
eglected; that we — often ſubmit the ſtyle to 
the matter, and frequently give up the Praiſe of 
elegance, ſatisfied with being clear, - 1 
The characters of nature Tow: lkegible/it is true = 
they are not Plain enoygh to enable thoſe: who r 
. to read them. We muft make uſe of a cautious, 
had almoſt ſaid a (hi method of — 
We muſt not attenjpt to fly, when we can ſcarcely 


pretend to an conſidering 7 22 
matter, we ought” 5 Examine every 
dient in the com̃poſition, one by one; and 


© thing to the utmoſt mplicity; ſince the 
condition © dur Hp ture binds us to Klier lan and 
very narrow limits.” We ought afterwards to re- 
examine the Meiples y the effect of the compe- 
fition,'as well as the compoſition by that of 'the 
principles. We ought to eme our ſubjeck with 
things of a fimilar nature, and even with things of a 
| aft nature; for diſcoyeries may be and often 
are made b the contraſt; which would eſcape us on 
the ſingle view.” ? The greater number of the com- 
Pariſons we make, the more general and the more 
certain our kriowleds o is like to prove, as built upon 
a more extenfive and perfect induction- 
I an enquiry thus carefully conducted, ſhould fail 
at laſt of en the truth, it may "anſwer an 
end perhaps as ul, in diſcovering to us the 
weakneſs of pur own "underſtanding. If it does 
not make us knowing, it may make us modeſt. 
If it does not preſerve us from error, it may at leaſt 
from the 5 of error; and may make us | 
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tom. And though we mould never be able de 
ile the effect oK ſuch images 
this can never overturn. the 
is ae e on certzin and indiſputable facts.” 
ounded on experiment, | 
is al 50d. for ſo much gc it 0 
inability ta püſh it indefinitely is nd argument 
all againſt it. This inability may 
ignorance o ſome neceſſary mediums 5 to a want 'of 
Proper: application; to many other cauſes bei 
defect in the principles we employ. , 
ſubject requires a much cloſer” attentio 
dare claim 1 our manner of, ee 5 
| d not Aren on the face 
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always 
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ſtent with each other, 5 all different 
from thoſe which I place under the head of _— 
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of i thoſe which. c poſe. the clals of th e Beau? 


| de ime the ia ency with theſe ves, and 
me 1 tion to _ oe yah, are claſſed under, 
the denomination of 9185 in- little, pain 


Whether nh body. chooſes” 905 el w, the name 1 
pe. them or not. P provided. he” 2 (XD that what 
I diſpoſe under” ifferent heads are in reality diffe- 
rent thing in nature,: The uſe I make of the words, 
merke blam , as too confined or too 1 EPI 3 
meaning cannot well be miſunderſtood 
o conclude; whatever progrels "may be made 
3 the diſeoyery of truth in this N I. as | 
not repent. the 7 5 ins 1 have take Li "he 
of ſuck; enquiries Vibe very c derable..” 15 What- 
ever turns the ſo inward on itt Ut” 1 to con- 
Center its [Br 5 pets to fit it F preater and 
tronger flights 20 dienee. By looking into af. A 
ical cauſes, . 853 pi are opened 0 enlarg 
and in this purſuit, Whether we take of whether | 
we loſe our game, the chace ig certainly &f ſervice, 
Cicero, true as he was to the academic philolephy, 
and conſequently. led to reject the 4 of phy- 
as of every other Kind of know gage. yet 
freely confeſſes 1 its great importance, to the human 
ee A animorum ingentorumque noftro- 
rum natura uoddam quaſi pabulum confideratio con- 
1 * templatioque nature.” If we can direct the lights x we 
derive from ſuch exalted ſpeculations, u upon the hum- 
bler field of the? . whilſt we inveſtigate the 
, and trace the courſes' of our, paſſions,” we” 
n ive f not only communicate to the taſte a ſort ot 
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fopkical ſolidity, but we may reflect back on 
he ſeverer ſciences ſome of the graces, and elegan- 


cies of taſte, without which the 'greateſt proficiency 


in thoſe- ſciences will alwa have the N Me 
of ind e * f 
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ing this difference, which -I think to be father ap- 


I ; 


Ter. ere it is probable that the ſtandard 


th of reaſon and taſte is the ſame in all human 
creatures. For if there were not ſome principles 
of judgment as well as of ſentiment common to all 
mankind, no hold could -poffibly be taken either on 
their reaſon or their paſſions, fuffiin to maintain 
the ordinary correſpondence of life. It appears in- 
deed to be generally acknowledged, that with re- 
gard to truth and falſchood there is | ſomething 
fixed. We find people in their diſputes continually. 
appealing to certain teſts' and ſtandards, which are 
allowed on all ſides, and are ſuppoſed to be eſta- 


bliſhed in our common nature. But there is not the 


fame obvious concurrence in any uniform or ſettled 
principles which relate to taſte. It is even com- 
monly ſuppoſed that this delicate and aerial faculty, 
which ſeems too volatile to endure even the chains 
of a definition, cannot bt properly tried by any teſt, 


nor regulated by any ſtandard. There is ſo continual 


a call for the exerciſe of the reaſoning faculty, and 
it is ſo much ſtrengthened by perpetual contention, 
N | that 
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that certain maxims of right reaſon ſeem to be 
tacitly ſettled amongſt the moſt ignorant. The 
learned have improved on this rude ſcience, and 
reduced thoſe maxims into a ſyſtem. If taſte has 
not been ſo happily cultivated, it was not that the 
ſubje& wag 1 thatcthe labourers” were few 
or negligent; for to ſay the truth, there: are not 
the ſame intereſting motives to impel us to fix the 
one, which urge us to aſcertain. the other. And 
after all, if men differ in their opinion concernin 
fuch matters, their difference is not I wit 
the ſame important conſequences ; elſe I make no 
doubt but that the logic of taſte, if I may be allowed 
the expreſlian; might very poſſibly be as well di- 
n might come to diſcuſs , matters of 
t 


is nature with as much certainty, as thoſe which 
ſeem.more immediately, within the province of mere 
reaſon. | And indeed, it is very; neceſſary, at tbe 


ure e eee nt, to 
It tate he 


make this point as clear as poſſihle; for if taſte. ha 
no fixed principles, if the imagination is not affected 
= ng to ſome in variable and certain laws, our 


labour is like to be employed to ve 
0 1 


as it muſt be judged an uſeleſs, f not an.abſurd 
undertaking, to lay down rules for caprice, and 
to ſet up for a legiſlator of whims and fancies. 
The term taſte, like all other figurative terms, 
is not extremely accurate; the thing which we un- 
derſtand hy it, is far from a ſimple and determinate 
idea in the minds of moſt men, and it is therefore 
liable to uncertainty. and confuſion. I have no 
ren opinion of a definition, the celebrated remedy. 
for the cure of this diſorder. For when we define, 
we ſeem in danger of eircumſeribing nature within 
the bounds of our own notions, which we often. 
take up by hazard, or embrace on truſt or form out 
of a limited and partial conſideration of the object be- 
for e us, inſtead of extending our ideas to take in zo 
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Wenge comprehends, according to ter manner 
_ ef combining. We are limited in our enquiry by 
the Serie laws to e we have ee HE: on 
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A definition may be exact, and yt 8⁰ but A 
yery little way mane Tug ing.us of the nature 
of the thing defined ; but let 1 virtue of a defini- 
tion be what it will, in the order, of things, . it. 3 
rather to follow; than. to precede our, enquiry, of 
which it ought to be conſidered as the reſult. It 
muſt be acknowledged that the. methods of n 
ſition and teaching may be ſometimes different, 
and on very good e tedly; but for my 
part, I am convinced that the method of teaching 
which approaches moſt nearly to the method of in- 
veſtigation, is incomparably the beſt ; ſince, not 
content with ſerving. up a barren, and lifeleſs 
truths, it leads to the ſtock. on which. they grew | 
it tends to ſet the reader himſelf in the track o 
invention, and to direct him into thoſe paths in which 
the author has made his own diſcoveries, if he ſhould 
be ſo happy as to have made any ar ing Lan. 


But to cut off all pretence for cavilli enn 
he word Taſte no more than that 2 1 
a efted- with „or 


faculties of the mind, which are 
which form a judgment of, the works, of . i\maging> 

tion and the * arts... This is, 1 think, the 3 
moſt general idea of that word, and what is the leaſt 
connected with any particular theory. And my 


point in this enquiry is, to find whether .there ale 
any — — on 1 the 1 1 5  affeFed, 
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firſt with regard to the ſe 
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on a ſuperficial view imagine, that there is ſo gredt a 
diverfity of taſtes, both in Kind and degree, that 


nothing can be more indeterminate, on 
All the natural powers in man, which I know; 


N 
* 


that gre converſant about external objects, are the 


ſenſes y the imagination; ar . the judgment. And 
Ufſt Pu nſes. We do and we 
maſt ſußpoe, that as the'conformation of thelt or- 
RT ST WAS + abs fo TT PR e n 
atis are nearly or altogether the fame in all men; 
0 the manter of perceiving external objects is in 
Alk men "fame; or WAY little difference.” We 
Ae ſatisfied that What appears to be light to one 
other; that what ſeems ſweet 
0 on notker; that what is dark 
and bitter to this man, is likewiſe dark and bitter to 
that; and we conclude in the fame manner of great 
and little, hard and ſoft, hot and cold, rough and 
ſmooth; and indeed of all the natural qualities and 
affections of Bodies. If we ſuffer ourſelves to ima- 
gine, that their Wi preſent to different men 
different images of · things, this ſceptical proceeding 
will make every ſort of reaſoning on every ſubje 
vain and frivolous,” even that ſceptical reaſoning 
itſelf which had perſuaded” us to entertain a doubt 


concerning the agreement of our perceptions. But 
as there will be little doubt that bodies preſent 


fimilar images to the whole ſpecies, it muſt neceſſa- 
rily be allowed, that the Þleaſures and the Pains 
which every object excites in one man, it muſt raiſe 
in all mankind, whilſt it operates, naturally, ſimply, 
nd by its proper powers only; for if we deny this, 
we muſt imagine that the ſame cauſe operating in 
the ſame manner, and on ſubjects of the fame - 
kind, will produce different effects, which would be 
highly abſurd. Let us firſt conſider this point in 
the ſenſe of taſte, and the rather as the faculty in, 
queſtion has faken its name from that ſenſe. All 
men are agreed to call vinegar ſour, honey - ſweet, 


and 
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aloes bitter ; and as they are all agreed in finding 
theſe qualities in thoſe objects, they do not in the 
leaſt differ concerning their effects with; regard. to 
pleaſure and pain. They all concur in calling 
ſweetneſs. pleaſant, and ſourneſs and bitterneſs un- 
pleaſant. Here there is no diverſity in their ſenti- 
ments; and that there is not, appears fully from the 
conſent of all men in the metaphors which are taken : 
from the ſenſe of taſte, A ſour temper, bitter ex- 
preſſions, bitter curſes, a bitter fate, are terms well 
and ſtrongly underſtood by all. And we are alto- 
gether as well underſtood when we ſay, a ſweet 
diſpoſition, a ſweet perſon, a ſweet condition, and 5 
the Uke. It is confeſſed, that cuſtom and ſome | 
other cauſes; have made many deviations from the na- 
tural pleaſures or pains which belong to theſe ſeveral 
taſtes ; but then the power of diſtinguiſhing be · 
tween the natural and the acquired reliſn remains 
to the very laſt. A man frequently comes to prefer 
the taſte of tobaceo to that of ſugar, and the 
flavour of vinegar to that of milk; but this makes 
no confuſion-in taſtes, whilſt he is ſenſible that the 
tobacco and vmegar are not ſweet, and whilſt he 
knows that habit-alone has reconciled his palate to 
- theſe. alien pleaſures, Even with ſuch a: perſon 
we may ſpeak, and with ſufficient preciſion, con- 
rning taſtes. But ſhould any man be found who 
eee that to him tobacco has a taſte like ſugar, 
and that he cannot, diſtinguiſh between milk and 8 
vinegar; or that tobacco and vinegar are ſweet, 
milk bitter, and ſugar ſour; we immediately con- 
| clude that the organs of this man are out of order, 
and that his palate is utterlv vitiated. We are as 
far from conferring with ſuch a perſon upon. taſtes, 
as from reaſoning concerning the relations of quan- 
tity with one who ſhould deny that all the parts 
together were equal to the whole. We do not call 
a man of this kind wrong in his notions, but 
abſolutely mad. Exceptions of this ſort, in either 


ways 
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way, do not at all impeach our general rule, nor 
make us conclude that men have various principles 
concerting the relations of quantity, or the taſte! of 
things: So that when it is laid, taſte cannot be dif- 
puted, it can only mean, that no one can ſtrictly 
anſwer what pleaſure or pain ſome parũcular man 
may find from the taſte of ſome particular thing. 
This indeed cannot be diſputedi; but! we may (diſs. 
pute, and with ſufficient clearneſs too, concerning 
the things which are naturally pleaſmg ot diſagree- 
able to the ſenſe. + But when we talk of any pecu- 
har or acquired reliſh, then we muſt know the habits, 
the prejudices, or the diſtempers of this partieular 
man, and we muſt draw our concluſion from thoſe. 
This agreement of mankind is not confined to 
the taſte folely.' The principle of pleaſure derived 
from ſiglit is the ſame in all. Light is more pleaſ. 
ing than darkneſs. Summer, when the earth is 
clad in green, when the heavens are ſerene and 
dright, is more agreeable than winter, when every 
thing makes a different appearance. I never re- 


member that any thing beautiful, whether a man, 


a beaſt, a bird, or a plant, was ever ſhewn, though 
it were to an hundred people, that they did not 
all immediately agree that it was beautiful, though 
ſome might have thought that it fell ſhort of their 
expectation, or that other - things were ſtill finer, 
F believe no man thinks a gooſe to be more beau- 


tiful than a ſwan, or imagines that what they call 5 


2 Friezland hen excels a peacock. It muſt be ob- 

ſer ved too, that the pleaſures of the ſight are not 
near fo complicated, and confuſed, and altered by 
unnatural habits and aſſociations, as the pleaſures of 
the taſte ate; becauſe the pleaſures of the ſight 
more commonly acquieſce in thernſelves; and are 


not ſo often altered by conſiderktions which are in- 


dependent of the ſight itſelf. But things do not 
ſpontaneouſly preſent themſelves to the palate as 
they do to the light ; they ars generally appli > ws 
„„ | | f either 


either as food or as medicine ; and from the qualities 
which they poſſeſs for nutritive or medicinal pur- 
poſes, they often form the palate by degrees, and by 
force of theſe aſſociations. Thus opium is pleaſing 
to Turks, on account of the agreeable: delirium it 
— Tobacco ee . . as 
it diffuſes a torpor and pleafing ſtupefacion. Fer- 
nented ſpirits pleaſe out common people, becauſe 
they baniſh care, and all eonſideration of future or 
prefent'evils. ' All of theſe would lie abſolutely 

neglected if their properties had originally gone 
no further than the taſte ;bat all theſe, together with 
tea and coffee, and ſome other things, have paſſed 
from the apothecary's ſhop to our tabies, and were 
faken for health long before they were thought 
| —.— A the drug has made 
us uſe it frequently ; and frequent uſe combined 
with the agreeable effect, has made the taſte" itſelf 
at laſt agreeable. But this does not in the leaſt 
perplex eur reaſoming; becauſe we diftitiguiſh to 
the laſt the acquired from the natural reliſh; In 
deſeribing the taſte of an unknown fruit, you would 
NY ay that it oy 2 rv flavour 
ike tobacco, opium, or garlic, although you''ſpoke 
to choſe who were in the conftant uſe of theſe pres 
and had great pleaſure” in them. There is in all 
men a ſufficient remembrance of the original natural 
cauſes of pleaſure, to enable them to bring all 
things offered to their ſenſes. to that ſtandard, and 
do regulate their feelings and opinions by it. Sup- 
; Poſe one who had ſo vitiated his palate as to take 
more pleaſure in the taſte of opium than in that 
of butter or honey, to be preſented with a bolus 
of ſquills; there is hardly any doubt but that he 
would prefer the butter or honey to this nauſeous 
morſel, or to any other bitter drug to which he had 
not been aecuſtomed ; which proves that his palate 
was naturally like that of other men in all | * 
1 | T EE: t 
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that it is, ſtill like the palate of other men in many 


things; and only vitiated in ſome particular points. 
For in judging of any newa thing, even of -a taſte. 
ſimilar to that which he has been formed by habit 


0 like, he finds his palate affected in the natural 
manner, and on the common principles. Thus 


ne 


quently there muſt be juſt. as cloſe an agreement 


in the imaginations as in the ſenſes of men. A 


ittle attention will convince us that this muſt of 
neceſſity be the caſe. - * J 5 ene 0 x. 
| | RS But 
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But in the imagination, beſides the pain or plea- 
fure ariſing from the properties of the natural ob- 
ject, a pleaſure is perceived from the reſemblance, 
which the imitation has to the original: the imagi- 
nation, I conceive, can have 'no pleaſure but what 
reſults from one or other of theſe cauſes. And 
_ theſe cauſes operate pretty uniformly upon all men, 
. becauſe they operate by principles in nature, and, 
which are not derived from any particular habits or 
advantages. Mr. Locke very juſtly and finely ob- 
ſerves of wit, that it is chiefly converſant in tracing 
reſemblances: he remarks at the ſame time, that 
the buſineſs of JO is rather in finding diffe- 
rences. It may perhaps appear, on this ſuppoſition, 
that there is no material diſtinction between the wit 
and the judgment, as they both ſeem to reſult from 


different operations of the ſame faculty of compar 


ing. But in reality, whether they are or are not 
dependant on the ſame power of the mind, they 
differ ſo very materially in many reſpects, that a 
perfect union of wit and judgment is one of the 
rareſt things in the world. When two diſtin ob- 
jects are unlike to each other, it is only what we ex- 
pect; things are in their comrnon way; and there- 
fore they make no impreſſion on the imagination: 
but when two diſtinck objects have a reſemblance, 

we are ſtruck, we attend to them, and we are pleaſ- 
ed. The mind of man has naturally a far greater 
alacrity and ſatisfaction in tracing reſemblances than 
in ſearching for differences: becauſe by making 
reſemblances we produce nem images; we unite, we 
create, we enlarge our ſtock ; but in making diſ- 
tinctions we offer no food at all to the imagination; 
the taſk itſelf is more ſevere and irkſome, and what 


pleaſure we derive from it is ſomething of a nega- 


tive.and indirect nature. A piece of news is told 
me in the morning; this, merely as a piece of news, 
as a fact added to my ſtock, gives me ſome plea- 

Vor. I. 8 ſute. 
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ſure. In the evening I find there was nothing in it. 
What do I gain by this, but the diſſatisfaction to 

find that I had been impoſed upon? Hence it is 
that men are much more naturally inclined to belief 
than to incredulity, And it is upon this principle, 
that the moſt ignorant and barbarous nations have 
frequently excelled in ſimilitudes, compariſons, me- 
taphors, and allegories, who have been weak and 
backward in diſtinguiſhing and ſorting their ideas. 
And it is for a reaſon of this kind, that Homer and 
the oriental writers, though very fond of ſimili- 
tudes, and. though they often ſtrike out ſuch as are 
truly admirable, they ſeldom take care to have 
them exact; that is, they are taken with the gene- 
ral reſemblance, they paint it ſtrongly, and they 
take no notice of the difference which may be found 
between the things compared. 

Now, as the pleaſure of reſemblance is that which 
principally flatters the imagination, all men are 
nearly equal in this point, as far as their knowledge 
of the things repreſented or compared extends. The 
principle of this knowledge is very much accidental, 
as it depends upon experience and obſervation, and 
not on the ſtrength or weakneſs of any natural fa- 
culty; and it is from this difference in knowledge, 
that what we commonly, though with no great ex- 
actneſs, call a difference in taſte proceeds. A man 
to whom ſculpture is new, ſees a barber's block, or 

ſome ordinary piece of ſtatuary ; he is immediately 
ſtruck and pleaſed, becauſe he ſees ſomething like 
an human figure; and, entirely taken up with this 
likeneſs, he does not at all attend to its defects. 
No perſon, I believe, at the. firſt time of ſeeing a 
Piece of imitation ever did. Some time after, we 
ſuppoſe that this novice lights upon a more artificial 
work of the ſame nature; he now begins to look 
with contempt on what he admired at firſt; not 
that he admired it even then for its unlikeneſs to 


a man, 
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a man, but for that general though inaccurate re- 
ſemblance which it bore to the human figure. What 
he admired at different times in theſe ſo different 
figures, is ſtrictly the ſame ; and though his know- 
ledge is improved, his taſte is not altered Hither- 
to his miſtake was from a want of knowledge in art, 
and this aroſe from his inexperience ; but he may 
be ſtill deficient from a want of knowledge in na- 


ture, For it is poſſible that the man in queſtion 


may ſtop here, and that the maſter-piece of a great 


hand may pleaſe him no more than the middling 


performance of a vulgar artiſt; and this not for 
want of better or higher reliſh, but becauſe all men 
do not obſerve with ſufficient accuracy on the hu- 
man figure to enable them to judge properly of an 


imitation of it. And that the critical taſte does not 


depend upon a ſuperior principle in men, but upon 
ſuperior knowledge, may appear from ſeveral in- 
ſtances. The ſtory of the antient painter and the 
ſhoemaker is very well known. The ſhoemaker ſet 
the painter right with regard to ſome miſtakes he 
had made in the ſhoe of one of his figures, and which 
the painter, who had not made ſuch accurate obſer- 
vations on ſhoes, and was content with a general re- 
ſemblance, had never obſerved. But this was no 
impeachment to the taſte of the painter; it only 
ſhewed ſome want of knowledge in the art of mak- 
ing ſhoes. Let us imagine, that an anatomiſt had 
come into the painter's working-room. His piece 
is in general well done, the figure in queſtion in a 
good attitude, and the parts well adjuſted to their 
various movements; yet the anatomiſt, critical in 
his art, may obſerve the ſwell of ſome muſcle not 
quite juſt in the peculiar action of the figure. Here 
the anatomiſt obſerves what the painter had not ob- 
ſerved; and he paſſes by what the ſhoemaker had 


remarked. But a want of the laſt critical know- 


ledge in anatomy no more reflected on the natural 
Os G2 good 
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gaps taſte of the painter, or of any common ob- 
| ſerver of his piece, than the want of an exact know- 
ledge in the formation of a ſhoe. A fine piece of a. 
decollated head of St. John the Baptiſt was ſhewn to 
a Turkiſh emperor ; he praiſed many things, but 
he obſerved one defect; he obſerved that the ſkin 
did not ſhrink from the wounded part of the neck. 
The ſultan on this occaſion; though his obſervation 
was very juſt, diſcovered no more natural taſte than, 
the painter who executed this pieee, or than a thou- 
ſand European connoiſſeurs, who probably never 
would have made the ſame obſervation, His Turk- 
iſh majeſty had indeed been well -acquainted with 
thut terrible ſpectacle, which the others could only 
have repreſented in their imagination. On the ſub- 
ject of their diſlike there is a difference between all 
theſe people, ariſing from the different kinds and de- 
grees of their Knowledge; but there is ſomething in 
common to the painter, the ſhoemaker, the anato- 
miſt, and the Turkiſh emperor, the pleaſure ariſ- 
| ing from a natural object, ſo far as each perceives 
| it juſtly imitated ; the ſatisfaction in ſeeing an agree- 
able figure; the ſympathy proceeding from a ſtrik- 
ing and affecting incident. So far as taſte is natu- 
ral, it is nearly common to all. . | 
In poetry, and other pieces of imagination, the 
ſame parity may be obſerved. It is true, that one 
. man is churmed with Don Bellianis, and reads Vir- 
1 gil coldly: whilſt another is tranſported with the 
Eneid, and leaves Don Bellianis to children. Theſe 
| two men ſeem to have a taſte very different from 
each other; but in fa& they differ very little. In 
both theſe pieces, which inſpire ſuch oppoſite ſenti- 
ments, a tale exciting admiration is told; both are 
full of aQion, both are paſſionate; in both are voy- 
ages, battles, triumphs, and continual changes of 
fortune. The admirer of Don Bellianis perhaps 
does not underſtand the refined language of the 
Eneid, who, if it was degraded into the ſtyle of the 
INE Pilgrim's 
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Pilgrim's Progreſs, might feel it in all its energy, on 
the ſame principle which made him an admirer of 
Don Bellianis. 1 | | 
In his favourite author he is not ſhocked with the 
continual breaches of probability, the confuſion of 
times, the offences againſt manners, the trampling 
upon geography; for he knows nothing of geogra- 
phy and chronology, and he has never examined the 
grounds of probability. He perhaps reads of a 
ſhipwreck on the coaſt of Bohemia: wholly taken 
up with ſo intereſting an event, and only ſolicitous 
for the fate of his hero, he is not in the leaſt trou- 
bled at this extravagant blunder. For why ſhould 
he be ſhocked at a 8 on the coaſt of Bohe- 
mia, who does not know but that Bohemia may be 
an iſland in the Atlantic ocean? and after all, what 
reflection is this on the natural good taſte of the 
perſon here ſuppoſed ? „* 
So far then as taſte belongs to the imagination, 
its principle is the ſame in all men : there is no dif- 
ference in the manner of their being affected, nor in 
the cauſes of the affection; but in the aegree there 
is a difference, which ariſes from two cauſes princi- 
pally ; either from a greater degree of natural ſen- 
ſibility, or from a cloſer and longer attention to the 
object. To illuſtrate this by the procedure of the 


| ſenſes, in which the ſame difference is found, let us 


ſuppoſe a very ſmooth marble table to be ſet before 
two men; they both perceive it to be ſmooth, and 
they are both pleaſed with it Þecauſe of this quality. 
So far they agree. But ſuppoſe another, and after 
that another table, the latter ſtil] ſmoother than the 
former, to be ſet before them. It is now very pro- 
bable that theſe men, who are ſo agreed upon what 
is ſmooth, and in the pleaſure from thence, will diſ- 
agree when they come to ſettle which table has the 
advantage in point of poliſh. Here is indeed the 
great difference between taſtes, when men come to 
compare the exceſs or diminution of things which 
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are judged by degree and not by meaſure. Nor is 
it eaſy, when ſuch a difference ariſes, to ſettle the 
oint, if the exceſs or diminution be not glaring. 


If we differ in opinion about two quantities, we 


can have recourſe to a common meaſure, which may 


decide the queſtion with the utmoſt exaQtneſs ; and 


this I take it is what gives mathematical know- 


| ledge a greater certainty than any other, But in 


things whoſe exceſs is not judged by greater or 
ſmaller, as ſmoothneſs and roughneſs, hardneſs and 
ſoftneſs, darkneſs and light, the ſhades of colours, 
all theſe are very eaſily diſtinguiſhed when the dif- 


1 ference is any way conſiderable, but not when it is 
minute, for want of ſome common meaſures, which 
Perhaps may never come to be diſcovered. In theſe 


nice caſes, ſuppoſing the acuteneſs of the ſenſe equal, 
the greater attention and habit in ſuch things will 
have the advantage. In the queſtion about the ta- 
bles, the marble poliſher will unqueſtionably deter- 
mine the moſt accurately. But notwithſtanding this 
want of a common meaſure for ſettling many diſ- 
putes relative to the ſenſes, and their repreſentative 
the imagination, we find that the principles are the 
ſame in all, and that there is no diſagreement until 
we come to examine into the pre-eminence or dif- 


_ ference of things, which brings us within the pro- 


vince of the judgment. 
So long as we are converſant with the ſenſible 


qualities of things, hardly any more than the ima- 


gination ſeems concerned; little more alſo than the 
imagination ſeems concerned when the paſſions are 
repreſented, becauſe by the force of natural ſym- 
pathy they are felt in all men without any recourſe 

to reaſoning, and their juſtneſs recognized in every 
breaſt. Love, grief, fear, anger, joy, all theſe paſ- 
ons have in their turns affected every mind; and 


they do not affect it in an arbitrary or caſual man- 


ner, but upon certain, natural, and uniform prin- 
ciples. But as many of the works of imagination 
| are 


„ 3; 


are not confined to the repreſentation of ſenſible ob- 
jects, nor to efforts upon the paſſions, but extend 


themſelves to the manners, the characters, the ac- 


tions, and deſigns of men, their relations, their vir- 
tues and vices, they come within the province of 
the judgment, which is improved by attention and 
by the habit of reaſoning. All theſe make a very 
conſiderable part of what are conſidered as the ob- 


jects of taſte; and Horace ſends us to the ſchools of 


5 and the world for our inſtruction in them. 
hate ver certainty is to be acquired in morality and 
the ſcience of life; juſt the ſame degree of certain- 


ty have we in what relates to them in works of imi- 


tation. Indeed it is for the moſt part in our ſkill in 
manners, and in the obſervances of time and place, 
and of decency in general, which is only to be 
learned in thoſe ſchools to which Horace recom- 
mends us, that what is called taſte, by way of diſ- 
tinction, conſiſts; and which is in reality no other 
than a more refined judgment. On the whole it ap- 
pears to me, that what is called taſte, in 'its moſt 


general acceptation, is not a ſimple idea, but is 


partly made up of a perception of the primary 
pleaſures of ſenſe, of the ſecondary pleaſures of the 
imagination, and of the concluſions of the reaſon- 
Ing faculty, concerning the various relations of theſe, 
and concerning the human paſſions, manners, and 
actions. All this 1s requiſite to form taſte, and the 
ground-work of all theſe is the ſame in the human 
mind ; for as the ſenſes are the great originals of all 


our ideas, and conſequently of all our pleaſures, if 


they are not uncertain and arbitrary, the whole 


ground-work of taſte is common to all, and there- 


fore there is a ſufficient foundation for a concluſive 
reaſoning on theſe matters. | 
Whilſt we conſider taſte merely according to [its 
nature and ſpecies, we ſhall find its principles en- 
tirely uniform; but the degree in which theſe prin- 
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ciples prevail, in the ſeveral individuals of mankind, 
is altogether as different as the principles themſelves 


- are ſimilar, For ſenſibility and judgment, which 


are the qualities that compoſe what we commonly 
call a zafte, vary exceedingly in various people. 

From a defect in the former of theſe qualities, ariſes 
a want of taſte; a weakneſs in the latter, conſti- 
tutes a wrong or a bad one. There are ſome men 
formed with feelings ſo blunt, with tempers ſo cold 
and phlegmatic, that they can hardly be ſaid to be 
awake during the whole courſe of their lives. Up- 
on ſuch perſons, the moſt ſtriking objects make but 


a faint and obſcure impreſſion. There are others ſo 
continually in the agitation of groſs and merely ſen- 


ſual pleaſures, or ſo occupied in the low drudgery of 
avarice, or ſo heated in the chace of honours and 
diſtinction, that their minds, which had been uſed 
continually to the ſtorms of theſe violent and tem- 
peſtuous paſſions, can hardly be put in motion by 
the delicate and refined play of the imagination. 
Theſe men, though from a different cauſe, become 
as ſtupid and inſenſible as the former; but when- 
ever either of theſe happen .to be ſtruck with any 
natural elegance or greatneſs, or with theſe qualities 
in any work of art, they are moved upon the ſame 
principle. | FE . 

The cauſe of a wrong taſte is a defect of judg- 
ment. And this may ariſe from a natural weakneſs 
of underſtanding (in whatever the ſtrength of that 


faculty may conſiſt) or, which is much more com- 
monly the caſe, it may ariſe from a want of pra- 


per and well-directed exerciſe, which alone can make 
it ſtrong and ready, Beſides that ignorance, inat- 
tention, prejudice, raſhneſs, levity, obſtinacy, in 
ſhort, all thoſe paſſions, and all thoſe vices, which 
pervert the judgment in other matters, prejudice it 
no leſs in this its more refined and elegant province. 


Theſe cauſes produce different opinions upon every 


thing 
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thing which is an object of the underſtanding, with- 
out inducing us to ſuppoſe, that there are no ſettled 
principles of reaſon. And indeed on the whole one 
may obſerve, that there is rather leſs difference upon 
matters of taſte among mankind, than upon moſt 
of thoſe which depend upon the naked reaſon; and 
that men are far better agreed on the excellence of a 
deſcription in Virgil, than on the truth or falſhood 
of a theory of Ariſtotle. 
A rectitude of judgment in the arts, which may 
be called a good taſte, does in a great meaſure de- 
pend upon ſenſibility; becauſe if the mind has no 
bent to the pleaſures of the imagination, it will ne- 
ver apply itſelf ſufficiently to works of that ſpecies 
to acquire a competent knowledge in them. But 
though a degree of ſenſibility is requiſite to form a 
good judgment, yet a good * does not ne- 
ceſlarily ariſe from a quick ſenſibility of pleaſure; 
it frequently happens that a very poor judge, mere- 
ly by force of a greater complexional ſenſibility, is 
more affected by a very poor piece, than the beſt 
judge by the moſt perfect; for as every thing new, 
extraordinary, grand, or paſſionate, is well calcu- 
lated to affect ſuch a perſon, and that the. faults do 
not affect him, his pleaſure is more pure and unmix- 
ed; and as it is merely a pleaſure of the imagina- 
tion, it is much higher than any which is derived 
from a rectitude of the judgment; the judgment 
is for the greater part employed in throwing ſtum- 
bling- blocks in the way of the imagination, in diſ- 
ſipating the ſcenes of its enchantment, and in tying 
us down to the diſagreeable yoke of our reaſon; 
for almoſt the only pleaſure that men have in judg- 
ing better than others, conſiſts in a ſort of conſci- 
ous pride and ſuperiority, which ariſes from think- 
ing rightly; but then, this is an indirect pleaſure, a 
pleaſure which does not immediately reſult from the 
object which is under contemplation. In the morn- 


ing 
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ing of our days, when the ſenſes are unworn and 
tender, when the whole man is awake in every part, 
and the gloſs of novelty freſh upon all the objects 
that ſurround us, how lively at that time are our 
ſenſations, but how falſe and inaccurate the judg- 
ments we form of things? I deſpair of ever receiv- 
ing the ſame degree of pleaſure from the moſt ex- 
cellent performances of genius which I felt at that 


age, from pieces which my preſent judgment re- 


gards as trifling and contemptible. Every trivial 
cauſe of pleaſure is apt to affect the man of too 
ſanguine a complexion : his appetite is too keen to 


ſuffer his taſte to be delicate; and he is in all reſpects 
what Ovid ſays of himſelf in love, 


Molle meum levibus cor eft violabile telis, 
Et ſemper cauſa eſt, cur ego ſemper amem. 


One of this character can never be a refined judge 
never what the comic poet calls elegans formarum 
fpeftator. The excellence and force of a com 

fition muſt always be imperfectly eſtimated from its 
effect on the minds of any, except we know the 
temper and character of thoſe minds. The moſt 
powerful effects of poetry and muſic have been diſ- 
played, and perhaps are ſtill diſplayed, where theſe 


arts are but in a very low and imperfect ſtate. The 


rude hearer is affected by the principles which ope- 
rate in theſe arts even in their rudeſt condition ; and 
he is not ſkilful enough to perceive the defects. But 
as arts advance towards their perfection, the ſcience 


of criticiſm advances with equal pace, and the plea- 


ſure of judges is frequently interrupted by the faults 
which are diſcovered in the moſt finiſhed compoſi- 

tions. | 
Before I leave this ſubject, I cannot help taking 
notice of an opinion which many perſons entertain, 
as if the taſte were a ſeparate faculty of the mind, 
| and 
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and diſtin& from the Judgment and imagination; 
a ſpecigs of inſtinct, by which we are ſtruck natu- 

rally, and at the firſt glance, without any previous 
reaſoning, with the excellencies, or the defects of a 
compoſition. So far as the imagination and the 
paſſions are concerned, I believe it true, that the 
reaſon is little conſulted ; but where diſpoſition, 
where decorum, where congruity are concerned, in 
ſhort, wherever the beſt taſte differs from the worſt, 
I am convinced that the underſtanding operates and 
nothing elſe; and its operation is in reality far from 
being always ſudden, or, when it is ſudden, it is of- 
ten far from being right. Men of the.beſt taſte by 
conſideration come frequently to change theſe early 

and precipitate judgments, which the mind, from 
its averſion to neutrality and doubt, .loves to form 
on the ſpot. It is known that the taſte (whatever it 
is) is improved exactly as we improve our judgment, 
by extending our knowledge, by a ſteady attention 
to our object, and by frequent exerciſe. They who 
have not taken theſe methods, if their taſte decides 
quickly, it is always uncertainly ; and their quick- 
neſs is owing to their preſumption and raſhneſs, and 
not any hidden irradiation that in a moment diſpels 
all darkneſs from their minds. But they who have 
cultivated that ſpecies of knowledge which makes 
the object of taſte, by degrees and habitually attain 
not only a ſoundneſs, but a readineſs of judgment, 
as men do by the ſame methods on all other occaſi- 
ons. At firſt they are obliged to ſpell, but at laſt 
they read with eaſe and with celerity, but this cele- 

rity of its operation is no proof, that the taſte is a 
diſtinct faculty. Nobody, I believe, has attended 
the courſe of a diſcuſſion, which turned upon mat- 
ters within the ſphere of mere naked reaſon, but 
muſt have obſerved the extreme readineſs with which 
the whole proceſs of the argument is carried on, the 
grounds diſcovered, the objections raiſed and an- 
| ſwered, 
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ſwered, and the concluſions drawn from premiſes, _ 
with a quickneſs altogether as great as the taſte can 
be ſuppoſed to work with; and yet where nothing 
but plain reaſon either is or can be ſuſpected to ope- 
rate. To multiply principles for every different 
appearance, is uſeleſs, and unphiloſophical too in 
a high degree. | 5 3 

his matter might be purſued much farther; but 
it is not the ext nt of the ſubject which muſt pre- 
ſcribe our bounds, for what ſubje& does not branch 
out to infinity? it is the nature of our particular 
ſcheme, and the ſingle point of view in which we 
conſider it, which ought to put a ſtop to our re- 
' ſearches; | | 
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HE firſt and the ſimpleſt emotion which we 


le diſcover in the human mind, is Curioſity. 
By curioſity I mean whatever deſire we have for, 


or whatever pleaſure we take in, novelty. We ſee 


children perpetually running from place to place to 
hunt out ſomething new: they catch with great 
eagerneſs, and with very little choice, at whatever 
comes before them; their attention is engaged by 
every thing, becauſe every thing has, in that ſtage 


of life, the charm of novelty to recommend it. 


But as thoſe things which engage us merely by 
their novelty, cannot attach us for any length of 
N ö time, 
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time, curioſity is the moſt ſuperficial of all the 
affections : it changes its object perpetually ; it has 
an appetite which is very ſharp, but very eaſily 
ſatisfied ; and it has always an appearance of gid- 
dineſs, reſtleſſneſs and anxiety. Curiofity from its 
nature is a very active principle; it quickly runs 
over the greateſt. part of its objects, and. ſoon ex- 
hauſts the variety which is commonly to be met 
with in nature ; the ſame things make frequent 
returns, and they return with leſs and leſs of any 
agreeable effect. In ſhort, the occurrences of life, 
by the time we come to know it a little, would be 
incapable of affecting the mind with any other ſen- 
ſations than thoſe of loathing and wearineſs, if many 
things were not adapted to affect the mind by means 
of other; powers beſides novelty in them, and of 
other paſhons beſides curioſity in ourſelves. Theſe 
powers and paſſions ſhall be conſidered in their 
place, But whatever theſe powers are, or upon 
what principle ſoever they affect the mind, it is ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary that they ſhould not be exerted 
in thoſe things which a daily vulgar ufe have brought 
into a ſtale unaffecting familiarity. Some degree 
of novelty muſt be one of the materials in every 
inſtrument which works upon the mind; and curi- 
oſity blends itſelf more or leſs with all our paſſions, 


SE CT. 


PAIN AND PLEASURE. 


1 T ſeems then neceſſary towards moving tir 

paſſions of people advanced in life to any con- 

ſiderable degree, that the objects deſigned for that 

purpoſe, beſides their being in ſome — 
| | 1 ou 
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ſhould be capable of exciting pain or pleaſure from 
other cauſes. Pain and pleaſure are ſimple ideas, 
incapable of definition. People are not liable to 
be miſtaken in their feelings, but they ate very 
frequently wrong in the names they give them, 
and in their reaſonings about them. Many are of 
opinion, that pain ariſes neceſſarily from the re- 
moval of ſome pleaſure; as they think pleaſure does 
from the ceaſing or diminution of ſome pain. For 
my part, Iam rather inclined to imagine, that pain 
and pleaſure, in their moſt ſimple and natural man- 
ner of affecting, are each of a poſitive nature, and 
by no means neceſſarily dependant .on each. other 
for their exiſtence. The human mind is often, 
and I think it is for the molt part, in a ſtate neither 
of pain nor pleaſure, which 1 call a ſtate of indif- 
ference. When I am carried from this ſtate into 
| a ſtate of actual pleaſure, it does not appear ne- 
ceſſary that I ſhould paſs through the medium of 
any ſort of pain. If in ſuch a ſtate of indifference, 
or eaſe, or tranquillity, or call it what you pleaſe, 
you were to be ſuddenly entertained with a con- 
cert of muſic ; or ſuppoſe ſome object of a fine 
ſhape, and bright lively colours, to be preſented 
before you ; or imagine your ſmell is gratified with 
the fragrance of a roſe; or if without any previous 
thirſt you were to drink of ſome pleaſant kind of 
wine, or to taſte of ſome ſweetmeat without being 
hungry; in all the ſeveral ſenſes, of hearing, ſmell- 
ing, and taſting, you undoubtedly find a pleaſure ; 
yet if I enquire into the ſtate of your mind pre- 
vious to theſe gratifications, you will hardly tell 
me that they found you in any kind of pain; or, 
having ſatisfied theſe ſeveral ſenſes with their ſe- 
veral pleaſures, will you ſay that any pain has 
ſucceeded, though the pleaſure is abſolutely over ? 
Suppoſe, on the other hand, a man in the ſame 
ſtate of indifference, to receive a violent blow, or to 


drink 
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drink of ſome bitter potion, or to have his ears 
wounded with ſome harſh and grating ſound; here 
is no removal of pleaſure; and yet here is felt, in 
every ſenſe which is affected, a pain very diſtinguiſh- 
able. It may be ſaid, perhaps, that the pain in 
theſe caſes had its riſe from the removal of the 
pleaſure which the man enjoyed before, though 
that pleaſure x as of ſo low a degree as to be per- 
_ ceived only by the removal. But this ſeems to me 
a ſubtilty, that is not diſcoverable in nature. For 
if, previous to the pain, I do not feel any actual 
. Pleaſure, I have no reaſon to judge that any ſuch 
thing exiſts; ſince pleaſure is only pleaſure as it is 
felt. The ſame may be ſaid of pain, and with 


equal reaſon, I can never perſuade myſelf that _ 


Pleaſure and pain are mere relations, which can 
only exiſt as they are contraſted ; but I think I can 
diſcern clearly that there are poſitive pains and 
Pleaſures, which do not at all depend upon each 
other. Nothing 1s more certain to my own feelings 
than this. There is nothing which I can diſtinguiſh 
in my mind with more clearneſs than the three 
ſtates, of indifference, of pleaſure, and of pain. 
Every one of theſe I can perceive without any ſort 
of idea of its relation to any thing elfe. Caius is 
affſſched with a fit of the cholic ; this man is actually 


in pain⸗; ſtretch Caius upon the rack, he will feel 


2 much greater pain: but does this pain of the rack 
... _ ariſe from the removal of any pleaſure ? or is the fit 


of the cholic a pleaſure or a pain juſt as we are 
pleaſed to conſider it? | 
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THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE REMOVAL OF 
PAIN AND POSITIVE PLEASURE. | 


E ſhall carry this . propoſition yet a ſtep 
farther. We ſhall venture to propoſe, that 

pain and pleaſure are not only not neceſſarily depend- 
ant for their exiſtence on. their mutual diminution 
or removal, but that, in reality, the diminution 
or ceaſing of pleaſure does not operate like poſitive 
ain; and that the removal or diminution of pain, 
in its effect, has very little reſemblance to poſitive 
leaſure*. The former of theſe propoſitions will, 


believe, be much more readily allowed than the 


latter; becauſe it is very evident that pleaſure, 
when it has run its career, ſets us down very nearly 
Where it found us. Pleaſure of every kind quickly 
ſatisfiesz and when it is over, we relapſe into in- 


difference, or rather we fall into a ſoft tranquillity, 


which is tinged with the agreeable colour of the 
former ſenſation. I own it is not at firſt view ſo 


apparent, that the removal of a great pain does not 


reſemble poſitive pleaſure ; but let us recollect in 
what ſtate we have found our minds upon eſcaping 
ſome imminent danger, or on being releaſed from 
the ſeverity of ſome cruel pain. We have on ſuch oc- 
caſions found, if I am not much miſtaken, the temper 
of our minds-in a tenor very remote from that which 
attends the preſence of poſitive pleaſure ; we have 
found them in a ſtate of much ſobriety, impreſſed 

Vol I. H with 


Mr. Locke [Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, I. ii. c. 20. 
ſeQ. 16.] thinks that the removal or leſſening of a pain is conſider- 
ed and operates as a pleaſure, and the loſs or diminiſhing of plea» 
ſure as Tpain, It is this opinion which we conſider here, 
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with a ſenſe of awe in a ſort of tranquillity ſhadowed 
with horror. The faſhion of the countenance and 
the geſture of the body on ſuch oecaſions is ſo cor- 
reſpondent to this ſtate of mind; that any perſon, a 

ſtranger to the cauſe of the appearance, would ra- 
ther judge us under ſome conſternation, than in 
the enjoyment of any thing like poſitive pleaſure, _ 
s N de ay on TUX AE os” 11 9 en YI 

Ge vo] AH, ANN tber: c Nycror, „ 

Ar Nes 1c aPriiy S’ d ex egi. 


Iliad. 


A when a wreich, ho, conſcions of his crime, 
Piurſued for murder from bis nati ur clime, 
Juſt gains ſame Frontier, breathleſs, pale, amax'd; 
All gaze, all wonder ! 7 ood 


This ſtriking appearance of the man whom 
Homer ſuppoſes to have juſt eſcaped an imminent 
danger, the fort of mixt paſhon of terror and ſur- 
priſe, ' with which he affects the ſpectators, paints | 
very ſtrongly the manner in which we find ourſelves i 
affected upon occaſions any way ſimilar For when 1 
we have ſuffe red from any violent emotion, the mind 1 
naturally continues in ſomething like the ſame con- 


[ dition, after the cauſe which firſt produced it has f 
| ceaſed to operate. The toſſing of the fea remains ei 

after the ſtorm ; and when this remain of horror has in 

| entirely ſubſided, all the paſſion, which the accident in 
| raiſed, ſubſides along with it; and the mind returns 7 any 
| to its uſual ſtate of indifference. In ſhort, pleaſure th 

| (I mean any thing either in the inward ſenſation, is 
þ or in the outward appearance, like pleaſure from te 
| a poſitive cauſe) has never, I imagine, its origin from th 
1 the removal of pain or danger. | | th; 
| an 


r 
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F 
OF DELIGHT AND PLEASURE AS OPPOSED TO 
+ EACH OTHER. © 


B ſhall we therefore ſay, that the removal of 
pain or its diminution is always ſimply painful? 
or affirm that the ceſſation or the leſſening of pleaſure: . 
is always attended itſelf with a pleaſure? By no 
means. What I advance is no more than this; 
firſt, that there are pleaſures and pains of a poſt 
tive and independent nature; and ſecondly, that the 
feeling which reſults from the ceafing or diminution 
of pain does not bear a ſufficient reſemblance to poſi- 
tive pleaſure, to have it conſidered as of the ſame 
nature, or to entitle it to be known by the ſame 
name; and thirdly, that upon the fame principle 
the removal or qualification of pleaſure has no re- 
ſemblance to poſitive pain. It is certain that the- 
former feeling (the removal or moderation of pain) 
has ſomething in it far from diſtreſſing or difagree- 
able in its nature. This feeling, in many caſes ſo 10 
2greeable, but in all ſo different from poſitive plea- 
ſure, has no name which I know; but that hinders 
not its being a very real one, and very different 
from all others. It is moſt certain, that every ſpe- 
cies of ſatisfaction or pleaſure, how different ſoever 
in its manner of affecting, is of a poſitive nature 
in the mind of him who feels it. The affection is 
undoubtedly poſitive; but the cauſe may be, as in 
this caſe it certainly is, a ſort of Privation. And it 
is very reaſonable that we ſhould diſtinguiſn by ſome 
term two things ſo diſtinct in nature, as a pleaſure 
that is ſuch ſimply, and without any relation, from 
that pleaſure which cannot exiſt without a relation, 
and that too a relation to pain. Very extraordina- 
ry it would be, if theſe 1 ſo diſtinguiſhable 
ä in 
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in their cauſes, ſo different in their effects, ſhould 
be confounded with each other, becauſe vulgar uſe 
has ranged them under the ſame general title. 
Whenever I have occaſion to ſpeak of this ſpecies 
of relative pleaſure, I call it Delight; and I ſhall 
take the beſt care I can, to uſe that word in no 
other fenſe. I am ſatisfied the word is not com- 
_ monly uſed in this appropriated figmfication ; but I 

thought it better to take up a word already. known, 
and to limit its ſignification, than to introduce a 
new one, which would not perhaps incorporate ſo 
well with the language. I ſhould never have pre- 
ſumed the leaſt alteration in our words, if the na- 
ture of the language, framed for the purpoſes of 
buſineſs rather than thoſe of philoſophy, and the 
nature of my ſubject, that leads me out of the com- 
mon track of diſcourſe, did not in a manner ne- 
ceſſitate me to it. I ſhall make uſe of this liberty 
with all poſſible caution. As I make uſe of the 
word Delizht to exprefs the ſenſation which accom- 
panies the removal of pain or danger; ſo when 1 
ſpeak: of poſitive pleaſure, I ſhall for the moſt part 
call it ſimply Pleaſure. 


„ 2 
JOY AND GRIEF. 


T muſt be obſerved, that the ceſſation of plea- 
A ſure affects the mind three ways. If it ſimply 
ceaſes, after having continued & proper time, the 
effoct is indiſterence; if it be abruptly broken off, 
there enſues an uneafy ſenſe called diſappointment ; 
if the object be fo totally loſt that there is no chance 
of enjoying it again, a paſſion ariſes in the mind, 
which is called gri-f. Now, there is none of theſe, 
not even grief, which is the moſt violent, that 1 


think 
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9 


think has any reſemblance to poſitive pain. The 


perſon who grieves, ſuffers his paſſion to grow up- 
on him; he indulges it, he loves it: but this ne- 
ver happens in the caſe of actual pain, which no 
man ever willingly endured for any conſiderable 
time. That grief ſhould be willingly endured, 
though far from a ſimply pleaſing ſenſation, is not 
ſo difficult to be underſtood. It is the nature of 
grief to keep its object perpetually in its eye, to 
preſent it in its moſt pleaſurable views, to repeat 
all the circumſtances that attend it, even to the laſt 


minuteneſs; to go back to every particular enjoy- 


ment, to dwell upon each, and fo find a thouſand 
new perfections in all, that were not ſufficiently un- 
derſtood before; in grief, the plea/ure is ſtill upper- 
moſt; and the affliction we fuffer has no reſemblance 
to abſolute pain, which is always odious, and which 
we endeavour to ſhake off as ſoon as poſſible: 
The Odyſſey of Homer, which abounds with fo 


many natural and affecting images, has none more 
ſtriking than thoſe - which Menelaus raiſes of the 


calamitous fate of his friends, and his own manner 
of feeling it. He owns, indeed, that he often gives 
himſelf ſome intermiflion from ſuch melancholy re- 


flections; but he obſerves, too, that, melancholy as 
they are, they give him pleaſure. 1 5 | 


Axa“ eurng wnyiceg porv olvgopesi0g xe UN, 
Tloaneg ur poyage: xabyunrg iligo tei, 
Axacl jaar Te ryow Perve Tigra, annals G ale 
Ilavopas* anlngo; de æogog Agvego6o Y. 


Still in ſport intervals of pleafing woe, 
Regardful of the friendly dues I owe, 


J io the glorious dead, for ever dear, 
Indulge the tribute of a grateful tear. 


Ho. Od. iv; 


On 
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On the other hand, when we recover our health, 
when we eſcape an imminent danger, is it with joy 
that we are affected? The ſenſe on theſe occaſions 

is far from that ſmooth and voluptuous ſatisfaction 
wich the aſſured proſpect of pleaſure: beſtows, The 
— t which ariſes from the modifications of pain, 


nfeſſes the ſtock 11 it n in, ils ſo- 
lid, ſtrong, and ſevere nature. . ; 


s K C T. 2 


or TAE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO. SELF. 
PRESERVATION. 


OST of the ideas which are.capable.of mak- 
ing a powerful impreſſion aug mind, whe- 
ther fimply of Pain or Pleaſure, or of the modifi- 
cations of thoſe, may be reduced very nearly to 
theſe two heads, "[elf-preſervation and fociety.;, to. the 
ends of one or the other of which all our paſſions 
are calculated to anſwer. The paſſions which con- 
dern ſelf-preſervation, turn moſtly on pain or danger. 
The ideas of pain, ſickneſs, and death, fill the mind 
with ſtrong emotions of horror; but life and health, 
though they put us in a capacity of being affected 
with pleaſure, they make no ſuch impreſſion by the 
ſimple enjoyment. The paſſions therefore which are 
converſant about the preſervation of the individual, 
turn chiefly on pain and danger, and they are the 
moſt powerful of all the Ws 5 


N WW 


hereafter, 
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OF THE SUBLIME. 


"HATEVER is fitted in any ſort to, excite 
the ideas of pain and danger, that is to 
ſay, whatever is in any Cort terrible, or is conver- 
ſant about terrible objects, or operates in a manner 
analogous to terror, 8 a ſource of the ſublime ; that 
is, it is productive of the ſtrongeſt emotion which 
the mind is capable of feeling. I fay the ſtrong- 
eſt emotion, hecauſe I am ſatisfied the ideas of 
pain are much more powerful than thoſe which 
enter on the part of pleaſure. Without all 
doubt, the torments which we may be made to ſuf- 
fer, are much greater in their ele on the body and 
mind, than any pleaſures which the moſt learne 

voluptuary could ſuggeſt, or than the livelieſt ima- 
gination, and the moſt ſound and exquiſitely ſenſi- 
ble body, could enjoy. Nay, I am in great doubt 
whether any man could be found who would earn a 
life of the moſt perfeQ ſatisfactiop, at the price of 
ending it in the torments, which juſtice inflicted in 
a few hours on the late unfortunate regicide in 


1 


France. But as pain is ſtronger in its operation than 


wleafure, ſo death is in general a much more affect- 


10g idea than pain ; becauſe there are very few pains, 
however exquiſite, which are not preferred to death; 
nay, what generally makes pain itſelf, if 1 may ſay 
ſo, more painful, is, that it is conſidered as an emiſ- 
ſary of this king of terrors. When danger or pain 


preſs too nearly, they are incapable of giving any 
delight, and are ſimply terrible; but at certain diſ- 
tances, and with certain modifications, they may be, 
and they are delightful, as we every day experience. 
The cauſe of this J ſhall endeavour to inveſtigate 
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S KR C T. VII. 
OF THE PASSIONS WHICH BELONG TO SQCIETY. 


HE other head under which I claſs our paſ- 
ſions, is that of /ociety, which may be divid- 

ed into two ſorts. 1. The ſociety of the /exes, 
which anſwers the purpoſes of propagation; and 
next, that more general ſociety, which we have 
with men and with other animals, and which we 
may in ſome ſort be ſaid to have even with the 
inanimate world. The paſſions belonging to the 
Preſervation of the individual, turn wholly on pain 
and danger : thoſe which belong to generation, have 
their origin in gratifications and p:caſures ; the plea- 
ſure moſt directly belonging to this purpoſe is of a 
lively character, rapturous and violent, and con- 
feſſedly the higheſt pleaſure of ſenſe; yet the ab- 
ſence of this ſo great an enjoy ment, ſcarce amounts 
to an uneaſineſs; and, except at particular times, 
I do not think it affects at all. When men deſcribe 
in what manner they are affected by yu and danger, 
they do not dwell on the pleaſure of health and the 
comfort of ſecurity, and then lament. the / of 
theſe ſatisfactions: the whole turns upon the aQyal 
Pains and horrors which they endure. But if you 
liſten to the complaints of a forſaken lover, you ob- 
ſerve that he inſiſts largely on the pleaſures which he 
enjoyed or hoped to enjoy, and on the perfection of 
the object of his deſires; it is the 10% which is al- 
ways uppermoft in his mind. The violent effects 
moduced by love, which has ſometimes been even 
wrought up to madneſs, is no objection to the rule 
which we ſeek to eſtabliſh When men have ſuf- 
fered their imaginations to be long affected with any 
idea, it ſo wholly engroſſes them as to ſhut out by 
degrees almoſt every other, and to break down 
every 


s . 
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very partition of the mind which would confine it. 
Any idea is ſufficient for the purpoſe, as is evident 
from the infinite variety of cauſes, which give riſe 

to madneſs; but this at moſt can only prove that 
the paſſion of love is capable of producing very ex- 


traordinary effects, not that its extraordinary emo- 
tions have any connection with poſitive pain. 


„ 


THE FINAL CAU SE OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN 

THE PASSIONS BELONGING TO SELF-PRESERVA. 
TION, AND THOSE WHICH REGARD THE SOCIE_ 
TY OF THE SEXES. | , 


HE final cauſe of the difference in character 

between the paſſions which regard ſelf-preſer- 
vation and thoſe which are directed to the multipli- 
cation of the ſpecies, will illuſtrate the foregoing re- 
marks yet further; and it js, I imagine, worthy of 
obſervation even upon its. own account. As the 
performance of our duties of every kind depends 
upon life, and the performing them with vigour 
and efficacy depends upon health, we are very 
ſtrongly affected with whatever threatens the de- 
ſtruction of either: but as we were not made to ac- 
' quieſce in life and health, the ſimple enjoyment of 
them is not attended with any real pleaſure, leſt, ſa- 
tisfied with that, we ſhould give ourſelves over to 
indolence and ination. On the other hand, the 
generation of mankind is a great purpoſe, and it is 
requiſite that men ſhould be animated to the purſuit 
of it by ſome great incentive. It is therefore at- 
tended with a very high pleaſure; but as it is by no 
means deſigned to be our conſtant buſineſs, it is not 
fit that the abſence of this pleaſure ſhould be at- 


tended 


2 
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tended with any conſiderable pain. The difference 
between men and brutes in this point, ſeems to be re- 
markable. Men are at all times pretty equally diſpoſ- 
ed to the pleaſures of love, becauſe they are to be 
guided by reaſon in the time and manner of indulg- 
ing them. Had any great pain ariſen from the want 
of this ſatisfaction, reaſon, I am afraid, would find 
great difficulties in the performance of its office. 
But brutes, who obey laws, in the execution of 
which their own reaſon has but little ſhare, have their 
ſtated ſeaſons; at ſuch times- it is not improbable 
that the ſenſation from the want is very troubleſome, 
becauſe the end muſt be then anſwered, or be miſſed 
in many, perhaps for ever; as the inclination re- 
turns only with its ſeaſon, _ | 


s 
OF BEAUTY. 


T\HE paſſion which belongs to generation, 
merely as ſuch, is luſt only. This is evident 
in brutes, whoſe paſſions are more unmixed, and 
which purſue their purpoſes more directly than ours. 
The only diſtinction they obſerve wah regard to 
their mates, is that of ſex. It is true, that they 
ſtick ſeverally to their own ſpecies in preference to 
all others. But this preference, I imagine, does not 
ariſe from any ſenſe of beauty which they find in 
their ſpecies, as Mr. Addiſon ſuppoſes, but .from a 
law of ſome other kind, to which they are ſubject; 
and this we may fairly conclude, from their appa- 
rent want of choice amongſt thoſe objects to which 
the barriers of their ſpecies have .confined them. 
But man, who is a creature adapted to a greater va- 
riety and intricacy of relation, connects with the 
| general 
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general paſſion, the idea of ſome ſocial qualities, 
which direct and heighten the appetite which he has 
in common with all other animals; and as he is not 
deſigned like them to live at large, it 1s'fit that he 
ſhould have ſomething to.create a preference, and 

fix his choice; and this in general Would be ſome 
ſenſible quality; as no other can ſo quickly, ſo 
powerfully, or ſo ſurely, produce its effect. The 
object therefore of this mixed paſſion, which we 
call love, is the beauty of the ſex. Men are carried 
to the ſex in general, as it is the ſex, and by the 
common law of nature; but they are attached to 
particulars by perſonal beauty. I call beauty a ſocial 
quality; for where women and men, and not only 
they, but when other animals give us a ſenſe of joy 
and pleaſure in beholding them (and there are many 
that do ſo), they inſpire us with ſentiments of ten- 
derneſs and affection towards their perſons ; we like 
to have them near us, and we enter willingly into a 
kind of relation with them, unleſs we ſhould have 
ſtrong reaſons to the contrary. But to what end, in 
many caſes, this was deſigned, I am unable to diſ- 
cover; for I ſee no greater reaſon for a connection 
between man and ſeveral animals who are attired in 
ſo engaging a manner, than between him and ſome 
others who entirely want this attraction, or poſſeſs 
it in a far weaker degree. But it is probable, that 
Providence did not make even this diſtinction, but 
with a view to ſome great end, though we cannot 
perceive diſtinctly what it is, as his wiſdem is not 
our wiſdom, nor our ways his ways. 
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S- K C Tile Kt; . 
 $OCIETY AND SOLITUDE. 


HE ſecond branch of the ſocial paſſions is 
that which adminiſters to /octety in general. 
With regard to this, I obſerve, that ſocioty, merely 
as ſociety, without any particular heightenings, gives 
us no poſitive pleaſure in the enjoyment ; but abſo- 
| lute and entire /olitude, that is, the total and per- 
petual excluſion from all ſociety, is as great a poſi- 
tive pain as can almoſt be conceived. Therefore in 
the balance between the pleaſure of general /octety, 
and the pain of abſolute ſolitude, p17» is the predo- 
minant idea. But the pleaſure of any particular 
ſocial enjoyment outweighs very confiderably the 
uneaſineſs cauſed by the want of that particular en- 
joyment; ſo that the ſtrongeſt ſenſations relative to 
the habitudes of particular ſocrety, are ſenſations of 
Pleaſure. Good company, lively converſations, and 
the endearments of friendſhip, fill the mind with 
great pleaſure; a temporary ſolitude, on the other 
hand, is itſelf agreeable. This may perhaps prove 
that we are creatures deſigned for contemplation as 
well as action; ſince ſolitude as well as ſociety has its 
pleaſures; as from the former obſervation we may 
_ diſcern, that an entire life of ſolitude contradicts 
the purpoſes of our being, ſince death itſelf is 

ſcarcely an idea of more terror. | | 


SECT. XI. 


SYMPATHY, IMITATION, AND AMBITION. 


NDER this denominat 1 ef ſociety, 

paſſions are of a complicated kind, and branch 
out into a variety of forms agreeable to that variety 
of ends they are to ſerve in the great chain of ſociety. 
The three principal links in this chain are ſympathy, 
_ zmitatian, and ambition. | 
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T is by the firſt of theſe paſſions that we enter 

into the concerns of others; that we are moved 
as they are moved, and are never ſuffered to be 
indifferent ſpectators of almoſt any thing which 
men can do or ſuffer. For ſympathy muſt be 
conſidered as a ſort of ſubſtitution, by which we 
are put into the place of another man, and affected 
in many reſpects as he is affected: ſo that this 
paſſion may either partake of the nature of thoſe 
which regard ſelf-preſer vation, and turning upon 
pain may be a ſource of the ſublime; or it may 
turn upon ideas of pleaſure; and then whatever has 
been ſaid of the ſocial affections, whether they 
regard ſociety in general, or only ſome parti- 
cular modes of it, may be applicable here. It is by 
this principle chiefly that poetry, painting, and 
other affecting arts, transfuſe their paſſions from one 
breaſt to another, and are often capable of grafting 
a delight on wretchedneſs, miſery, and death itſelf, 
It is a common obſervation, that objects which in the 
reality would ſhock, are in tragical, and ſuch like 
repreſentations, the ſource of a very high ſpecies 
of pleaſure. This taken as a faq, has been the 
cauſe of much reaſoning. The ſatisfaction has 
been commonly attributed, firſt, to the comfort we 
receive in conſidering that ſo melancholy a ftory 
is no more than a fiction; and next, to the contempla- 
tion of our own freedom from the evils which we ſee 
repreſented, I am afraid it is a practice much too 
common in enquirics of this nature, to attribute the 
cauſe of feelings which merely ariſe from the me- 
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chanical ſtructure of our bodies, or from the natural 
frame and conſtitution of our minds, to certain 
concluſions of the reaſoning. faculty on the objects 
preſented to us; for I ſhould imagine, that the in- 
fluence of reaſon in producing our paſſions is 
nothing near ſo extenſive as it is commonly believed. | 


s. E CT. XIV. 


THE EFFECTS OF Merry IN THE DISTRESSES ; 
| OF OTHERS. 


To, o examine this point concerning the _ 
of tra 41 in a proper manner, we muſt 

viouſly 2 der how we are affected by the feel 5 
of our fellow-creatures in cireumſtances of real 
diſtreſs. I am convinced we have a degree of de- 
light, and that no ſmall one, in the real misfortunes 
and pains of others; for let the affection be what it 
will in appearance, if it does not make us ſhun ſuch 
objects, if on the contrary it induces us to approach 
them, if it makes us dwell upon them, in this caſe 
I conceive we muſt have a delight or pleaſure of 
ſome fpecies or other in contemplating objects of 
this kind. Do we not read the authentic hiſtories 
of ſcience of this nature with as much pleaſure as 
romances or poems, where the incidents are ficti- 
tious? The proſperity of no empire, nor the gran- 
deur of no king, can fo agreeably affect in the 
reading, as the ruin of the ſtate of Macedon, and the 
diſtreſs of its unhappy prince. Such a cataſtrophe 
touches us in hiſtory as much as the deſtruction of 
Troy does in fable. Our delight, in caſes of this kind, 
is very greatly heightened, if the ſuſferer be ſome 
excellent perſon who inks under an unworthy for- 
tune. 
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tune. Scipio and Cato are both virtuous characters; 


but we are more deeply affected by the violent death 


of the one, and the ruin of the great cauſe he ad- 
hered to, than with the deſerved triumphs and un- 


interrupted proſperity of the other; for terror is 


a paſſion which always produces delight when it 
does not preſs too cloſe; and pity is a paſſion accom- 
panied with pleaſure, becauſe it ariſes from love 
and ſocial affection. Whenever we are formed by 
nature to any active purpoſe, the paſſion which ani- 
mates us to it, is attended with delight, or a pleaſure 
of ſome kind, let the ſubject- matter be what it will; 
and as our Creator has deſigned we ſhould be united 
by the bond of ſympathy, he has ſtrengthened that 
bond by a proportionable delight ; and there moſt 
where our ſympathy is moſt wanted, in the diſ- 
treſſes of others. If this paſſion was fimply pain- 
ful, we'would ſhun with the greateſt care all per- 
ſons and places that could excite ſuch a paſlion ; 
as ſome who are ſo far gone in indolence as not 


to endure any ſtrong impreſſion, actually do. But 


the caſe is widely different with the greater part 
of mankind ; there is no ſpectacle we ſo eagerly 
purſue, as that of fome uncommon and grievous 
calamity ; ſo that whether the misfortune is be- 
fore our eyes, or whether they are turned back 
to it in hiſtory, it always touches with delight. 
This is not an unmixed delight, but blended with 
no {mall uneaſineſs. The delight we have in ſuch 
things, hinders us from ſhunning ſcenes of miſery ; 
and the pain we feel, prompts us to relieve our- 
ſelves in relieving thoſe who ſuffer; and all this 
antecedent to any reaſoning, by en inſtinct that 


rende. 


works us to its own purpoſes without our concur- 
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8D © EF RV. 
OF THE EFFECTS OF TRAGEDY. 


T is thus in real calamities. In imitated dif- 

treſſes the only difference is the pleaſure reſult- 
ing from the effects of imitation ; for it is never ſa 
perfect, but we can perceive it is imitation, and on 
that principle are ſomewhat pleaſed with it. And 
indeed in ſome caſes we derive as much or more 
pleaſure from that ſource than from the thing 
itſelf. But then I imagine we ſhall be much miſ- 
taken if we attribute any conſiderable part of our 
fatisfaQtion in tragedy to the confideration that tra- 
gedy is a deceit, and its repreſentations no realities. 
The nearer it approaches the reality, and the further 
it removes us from all idea of fiction, the more 
perfect is its power. But be its power of what kind 
it will, it never approaches to what it repreſents. 
Chooſe a day on which to repreſent the moſt ſub- 
lime and affecting tragedy we have; appoint the 
moſt favourite actors; ſpare no coſt upon the ſcenes 
and decorations ; unite the greateſt efforts of poetry, 
painting, and muſic; and when you have collected 
your audience, juſt at the moment when their minds 
are erect with expectation, let it he reported that 
a ſtate criminal of high rank is on the point of being 
executed in the adjoining ſquare; in a moment the 
emptineſs of the theatre would' demonſtrate the 
comparative weakneſs of the imitative arts, and 
proclaim the triumph of the real ſympathy. I 
believe that this notion of our having a fimple 
pain in the reality, yet a delight in the repreſen- 
tation, ariſes from hence, that we do not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh what we would by no means chooſe to 
do, from what we ſhould be eager enough to ſee if 


it 
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it was once done. We delight in ſeeing things, which 
ſo far from doing, our heartieſt wiſhes would be to 
ſee redreſſed. This noble capital, the pride of Eng- 


land, and of Europe, I believe no man is ſo ſtrangely . 


wicked as to deſire to ſee deſtroyed by a conflagration 


or an earthquake, though he ſhould be removed him 
ſelf to the greateſt diſtance from the danger. But 


ſuppoſe ſuch a fatal accident to have happened, 
what numbers from all parts would crowd to behold 
the ruins, and amongſt them many who would 


have been content never to have ſeen London in 


its glory? Nor is it, either in real or fictitious 
diſtreſſes, our immunity from them which produces 
our deli 

noting 


ike it. I apprehend that this miſtake is 


owing to a ſort of ſophiſm, by which we are fre- 


quently impoſed upon; it ariſes from our not dife 
tinguiſhing between what is indeed a neceſſary con- 
dition to our doing or ſuffering any _ in gene- 
ral, and what is the cau/e of ſome particular act. If 


a man kills me with a ſword, it is a neceſſary condi- 


tion to this that we ſhould have been both of us alive 
before the fact; and yet it would be abſurd to ſay, 
that our being both living creatures was the cauſe 
of his crime and of my death. So it is certaih, that 
it is abſolutely neceſſary my life ſhould be out of 
any imminent hazard, before I can take a delight in 
the ſufferings of others, real or imaginary, or indeed 
in any thing elſe from any cauſe whatſoever. But 


then it is a ſophiſm to argue from thence, that this 


immunity is the cauſe of my delight either on theſe 
or on any occaſions. No one can diſtinguiſh ſuch a 

cauſe of ſatisfaction in his own mind, I believe; nay, 
when we do not ſuffer any very acute pain, nor 
are expoſed to any A of our lives, we 
can feel for others, whilſt we ſuffer ourſelves ; and 
often then moſt when we are ſoftened by affliction; 
we ſee with pity even diſtreſſes which we would 


accept in the place of our own, 
Vor. I. SECT, 
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I ſecond paſſion belonging to ſociety is imita- 
conſequently a pleaſure in it. This paſſion ariſes from 
much the ſame cauſe, with ſympathy. For as ſympa- 
thy makes us take a concern in whatever men feel, 
ſo this affection prompts us to copy whatever they 
do; and conſequently we have a pleaſure in imi- 
tating, and in whatever belongs to imitation merely 
as it 1s ſuch, without any intervention of the reaſon- 


ing faculty; but ſolely from our natural conſti- 


tution, which Providenee has framed in ſuch a man- 
ner as io find either pleaſure or delight, according 
to the nature of the object, in whatever regards the 
purpoſes of our being. It is by imitation, far more 
than by precept, that we learn every thing; and 
what we learn thus, we acquire not only more effec- 
tually, but more pleaſantly. This forms our man- 
ners, our opinions, our lives. It is one of the ſtrong- 
eſt links of ſociety; it is a ſpecies of mutual com- 
pliance, which all men yield to each other, without 


conſtraint to themſelves, and which is extremely 


flattering to all. Herein it is that painting and 
many other agreeable arts have laid one of the prin- 


cipal. foundations of their power. And ſince, by 


its influence on our manners and our paſſions, it is 
of ſuch great conſequence, I ſhall here venture to 
lay down a rule, which may inform us with a good 
degree of certainty when we are to attribute the 
wer of the arts to imitation, or to our pleaſure in 
the {kill of the imitator merely, and when to ſym- 
pathy, or ſome other cauſe in conjunction with it. 
When the object repreſented in poetry or painting 
8 | 18 


tion, or, if you will, a defire of imitating, and 
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is ſuch as we could have no deſire of ſeeing in the 


reality, then I'may be ſure that its power in poetry 


or painting is owing to the power of imitation, and 
to no cauſe operating in the thing itſelf. So it is 


with moſt of the pieces that the painters call ſtill-life. 


In theſe a cottage, a dunghill, the meaneſt and moſt 


ordinary utenſils of the kitchen are capable of giving 
us pleaſure. But when the object of the painting 


or poem is ſuch as we ſhoald run to ſee if real, let it 
affect us with what odd fort of ſenſe it will, we may 


rely upon it, that the power of the poem or picture 
is more owing to the nature of the thing itſelf than to 
the mere effect of imitation, or to a conſideration of 


the ſkill of the imitator, however excellent. Arif- 
totle has ſpoken ſo much and ſo ſolidly upon the 


force of imitation in his Poetics, that it makes any 
further diſcourſe upon this ſubject the leſs neceſſary, 


S E C T. I. 
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k\ LTHOUGH imitation is one of the great 
inſtruments uſed by Providence m bringing 
our nature towards its perfection, yet if men gave 
themſelves up to imitation entirely, and each fol- 
lowed the other, and ſo on in an eternal circle, it 


is eaſy to ſee that there never could be any improve- 


ment amongſt them. Men muſt remain as brutes 
do, the ſame at the end that they- are at this day, 
and that they were in the beginning of the world. 


To prevent this God has planted in man a ſenſe of 
ambition, and a ſatisfaction ariſing from the con- 


templation of his excelling his fellows in ſomething 
deemed valuable amongſt them, It is this * 
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that drives men to all the ways we ſee in ufe of 
ſignalizing themſelves, and that tends to make 
whatever excites in a man the idea of this diſtinction 


ſo very pleaſant. It has been ſo ſtreng as to make 


very miſerable men take comfort, that they were 
ſupreme in miſery ; and certain it is, that where we 
cannot diſtinguiſh ourſelves by ſomething excellent, 
we begin to take a complacency in ſome ſingular. 
infirmities; follies, or defects of one kind er other. 


It is on this principle that flattery is ſo prevalent; 


for flattery is no more than what raiſes in a man's 
mind an idea of a preference which he has not. Now, 


whatever, either on geod or upon bad grounds, 


tends to raiſe a man in his own opinion, produces 
a ſort of ſwelling and triumph, that is extremely 


grateful to the human mind; and this ſwelling is 


never more perceived, nor operates with more 
force, than when without danger we are converſant 
with terrible objects, the mind always claiming to 
itſelf ſome part of the dignity and importance of 
the things which it conteniplates. Hence proceeds 
what Longinus has obſerved of that glorying and 
ſenſe of inward greatneſs, that always fills the 
reader of ſuch paſſages in poets and orators as are 
ſublime; it is what every man muſt have felt in 
himſelf upon fuch occaſions. | 


s M cCT wm. 
THE RECAPITULATION. 


* draw the whole of what has been ſaid into a few 
diſtinct points. The paſſions which belong to 
ſelf-preſervation, turn on pain and danger; they are 
ſimply painful when their cauſes immediately affect 
us ; they are delightful when we have an idea of 


pain 
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pain and danger, without being actually in ſuch 


eircumſtances; this delight IL have not called plea- 


ſure, becauſe it turns on pain, and beeauſe it is dif- 
ferent enough from any idea of poſitive pleaſure. 
Whatever excites this delight, I call /ublime. The 


Paſſions belonging to ſelf-prefervation are the 
t 


ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions. 


The ſecond head to which the paſſions are re- 
ferred with relation to their final cauſe, is ſociety. 


There are two forts of ſocieties. The firft is the 
ſociety of ſex. The paſſion belonging to this is 
called love, and it contains a mixture of luſt? its 
object is the beauty of woman. The other is 
the great ſociety with man and all other animals. 
The paſſion ſubſervient to this is called likewiſe 


love, but it has no mixture of luſt, and its object 
is beauty; which is a name I ſhall apply to all ſuch 


qualities in things as induce in us a ſenſe of affection 
and tenderneſs, or ſome other paſſion the moſt nearly 


reſembling theft. The paſſion of love has its riſe _ 


in poſitive pleaſure ; it is, like all things which grow 
out of pleaſure, eapable of being mixed with a mode 


of uneaſineſs, that is, when an idea of its object is 
excited in the mind with an idea at the fame time 
of having irretrievably loſt it. This mixed ſenſe of 


Pleaſure I have not called pain, becauſe it turns 


upon actual pleaſure, and becaufe it is, both in its 


cauſe and in moſt of its effects, of a nature altogether 
different. | | 0 

Next to the general paſſion we have for ſociety, 
to a choice in which we are directed by the pleaſure 
we have in the object, the particular paſſion under 
this head called ſympathy has the greateſt extent, 


The nature of this paſſion is, to put us in the 


place of another in whatever circumſtance he is in, 
and to affect us in a like manner; ſo that this paſſion 
may, as the occaſion requires, turn either on pain or 
9 | pleaſure , 
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pleaſure; but with the modifications mentioned in 
ſome caſes in ſect. 11. As to imitation. and pre- 


ference, nothing more need be ſaid. 


er. 
THE CONCLUSION. 


T. Believed that an attempt to range and methodize 
ſome of our moſt leading paſſions, would be a 


good preparative to ſuch an enquiry as we are going 
to make in the enſuing diſcourſe. The paſſions 


I have mentioned are almoſt the only. ones which it 
can be neceſſary to conſider in our preſent deſign; 
though the variety of the paſſions is great, and 
— in every branch of that variety of an at- 
tentive inveſtigation. The more accurately we 
ſearch into the human mind, the ſtronger traces we 
every where find of his wiſdom who made it. 


If 
a a diſcourſe on the uſe of the parts of the body may 
be conſidered as an hymn to the Creator; the uſe 


of the paſſions, which are the organs of the mind, 
cannot be barren of praiſe to him, nor unproductive 
to ourſelves of that noble and uncommon union of 
ſcience and admiration, which a. contemplatioff of 


the works of infinite wiſdom alone can afford to a 


rational mind ; whilſt, referring to him whatever we 


find of right or good or fair in ourſelves, diſcover- 


ing his ſtrength and wiſdom even in our own weak- 
nefs and imperfection, honouring them where we 
diſcover them clearly, and adoring their profundity 
where we are loſt in our ſearch, we may be inqui- 
ſitive without impertinence, and elevated without 
pride ; we may be admitted, if I may dare to ſay ſo, 
into the counſels of the Almighty by a conſidera» 
tion of his works. The elevation of the mind 

| ought 
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ought to be the principal end of all our ſtuslies, 

which if they do not in ſome meaſure effect, they 
are of very little ſervice to us. But, beſides this 
great purpoſe, a conſideration of the rationale of 
our paſſions ſeems to me very neceſſary for all who” 
would affect them upon ſolid and ſure principles. 
It is not enough to know them in general: to affect 
them after a delicate manner, or to judge properly 
of any work deſigned to affect them, we ſhould® 
know the exact boundaries of their ſeveral juriſc 
dictions; we Thould purſue them through all their 
variety of operations, and pierce” int6 the inmoſt, 
and what might appear inacceſſible parts of our 
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uod latet arcand non enarrabile fibra. 


Without all this it is poſſible for a man, after a 
confuſed manner, ſometimes to ſatisfy ' his own. 
mind of the truth of his work; but he can never 
have a certain determinate rule to 5 by, nor can he 
ever make his propoſitions ſufficiently clear to others; 
Poets, and orators, and painters, and thoſe who culti- 
vate other branches of the liberal arts, have without this 
critical knowledge ſucceeded well in their ſeveral 
proVihces, and ift ſucceed; as among artificers there 
are many machines made and even invented without 
any exact knowledge of the principles they are go-- 
verned by. It is, I own, not uncommon to be wrong 
in theory and right in practice; and we are happy 
that it is ſo. Men often act right from their feel- 
ings, who afterwards reaſon but ill on them from 
principle ; but as it is impoſſible to avoid an attempt 
at ſuch reaſoning, and equally impoſſible to prevent 
its having ſome influence on our practice, ſurely it is 
worth taking ſome pains to have it juſt, and found- 
ed on the baſis of ſure experience. We might ex- 
pect that the artiſts themſelves would have been 
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our ſureſt guides; but the artiſts have been too 


much occupied in the practice: the philoſophers have 
done little; and what they have done, was moſtly 


with a view to their own ſchemes and ſyſtems : and as 


for thoſe called critics, they have generally ſought the 
rule of the arts in the wrong place; they ſought it . 
among poems, pictures, engravipgs, ſtatues and 
buildings. But art can never give the rules that 
make an art. This is, I believe, the reaſon why 
artiſts in general, and. poets principally, have been 
confined in ſo narrow a circle; they have been ra- 
ther imitators of one another than of nature; and 
this with ſo faithful an uniformity, and to ſo remote 
an antiquity, that it is hard to ſay who gave the firſt 
model. Critics follow them, and therefore can do 
little as guides. I can judge but poorly of any 
thing, whilſt I meaſure it by no other ſtandard than 
itſelf. The true ſtandard of the arts is in eve 
man's power ; and an eaſy obſervation of the mo 
common, ſometimes of the meaneſt things in nature, 
will give the trueſt lights, where the greateſt ſaga- 
city. and induſtry that ſlights ſuch obſervation, muſt 
leave us in the dark, or, what is worſe, amuſe and 


" 


| miſlead us by falſe lights. In an enquiry it is almoſt 


every thing to be once in a right road. I am fatif- 
fied I have done but little by theſe obſervations con- 
ſidered in themſelves; and I never ſhould have 
taken'the pains to digeſt them, much leſs ſhould I 
have ever ventured to publiſh them, if I was not 
convinced that nothing tends more to the corruption 
of ſcience than to fuffer it to ſtagnate. Theſe wa- 
ters muſt be troubled before they can exert their 
virtues. A man who works beyond the ſurface of 
things, though he may be wrong himſelf, yet he 

clears the way for others, and may chance to make 
even his errors ſubſervient to the cauſe of truth, In 
the following parts I ſhall enquire what things they 

are that cauſe in us the affections of the ſublime and 

| beautiful, 
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beautiful, as in this I have conſidered the affections 
themſelves. I only defire one favour, that no part 
of this diſcourſe may be judged of by itſelf, and 
independently of the reſt; for I am ſenſible I have 
not diſpoſed my materials to abide the teſt of a cap- 
tious controverſy, but of a ſober and even forgiving 

examination; that they are not armed at all points 
for battle, but dreſſed to viſit thoſe who are willing 
jo give a peaceful entrance to truth, 
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or THE PASSION CAUSED BY THE SUBLIME. 
* paſſion cauſed. by the great and ſublime 
| in nature, when thoſe cauſes operate moſt 


powerfully, is aſtaniſhment ; and aſtoniſhment is 
that ſtate of the ſoul, in which all its motions are 


ſuſpended, with ſome degree of horror“. In this 


caſe the mind is ſo entirely filled with its object, 
that it cannot entertain any other, nor by conſe- 


quence reaſon on that object which employs it. 


Hence ariſes the great power of the ſublime, that, 
far from being produced by them, it anticipates our 

reaſonings, and ere us on by an irreſiſtible force. 
Aſtoniſnment, as I have ſaid, is the effect of the 
ſublime in its higheſt degree; the inferior effects are 
admiration, reverence, and reſpect. 
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N paſſion ſo effectually robs the mind of all 
its powers of acting and reaſoning as fear. 
* For fear being an apprehenſion of pain or death, 
it operates in a manner that reſembles aQual pain, 
Whatever therefore is terrible, with regard to 
ſight, is ſublime too, whether this cauſe of terror, 
be endued with greatneſs of dimenſions or not; 
for it is impoſſible to look on any thing as trifling, 
or contemptible, that may be dangerous. There 
are many animals, who though far from bein 
large, are yet capable of raiſing ideas of the ſub- 
lime, becauſe they are conſidered as objects of terror; 
as ſerpents and poiſonous animals of almoſt all 
kinds. And to things of great dimenſions, if we 
annex an adyentitious idea of terror, they become 
without compariſon greater. A level plain of a 
vaſt extent on land, is certainly no mean idea; the 
proſpe& of ſuch a plain may be as extenſive as a 
proſpect of the ocean; but can it ever fill the mind 
with any thing ſo great as the ocean itſelf? This 
is owing to ſeveral caufes; but it is owing to none 
more than this, that the ocean is an object of no 
ſmall terror. Indeed terror is in all caſes whatſo- 


ever, either more openly or latently, the ruling prin- 


ciple of the ſublime, Several languages bear a 
ſtrong teſtimony to the affinity of theſe ideas. They 
frequently uſe the ſame word, to ſignify indifferently 
the modes of aſtoniſhment or admiration and thoſe 
of terror. Sa is in Greek, either fear or wonder; 
$0; is terrible or reſpectable; ae, to reverence or 
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to fear. Yereor in Latin, is what «dw is in Greek. 
The Romans uſed the verb ſtupeo, a term which 
ſtrongly marks the ſtate of an aſtoniſned mind, to 


expreſs the effect either of ſimple fear or of aſto- 5 


niſhment ; the word attonitus (thurider-ſtruck) is 
equally expreſſive of the alliance of theſe ideas; 
and do not the French etonnement, and the Engliſh 


aſtoniſpment and amazement, point out as clearly the 
_ kindred emotions which attend fear and wonder? 


They who have a more general knowledge of lan- 
guages, could produce, I make no doubt, many 
other and equally ſtriking examples. : 


= Er 
0 U, οο nnr r 
o make any thing very terrible, obſcurity# 
ſeems in general to be neceſſary. When we 


know the full extent of any danger, when we can 
accuſtom our eyes to it, a great deal of the appre- 


henſion vaniſhes, Every one will be ſenſible of this, 


who conſiders how greatly night adds to our dread, 
in all caſes of danger, and how much the notions of 
ghoſts, and goblins, of which none can form clear 
ideas, affect minds which give credit to the popular 
tales concerning ſuch ſorts of beings. Thoſe deſ- 


potic governments, which are founded on the 


paſſions of men, and principally upon the paſſion 
of fear, keep their chief as much as may be from 
the public eye. The policy has been the ſame in 
many caſes of religion. Almoſt all the heathen 
temples were dark. Even in the barbarous temples 
of the Americans at this day, they keep their idol in 
a dark part of the hut, which is conſecrated to his 
worſhip. For this purpoſe too the druids per- 
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formed all their ceremonies in the boſom of the 


_ darkeſt woods, and in the ſhade of the oldeſt and 


moſt ſpreading oaks. No perſon ſeems better to 
have underſtood the ſecret of heightening, or of 
ſetting terrible things, if I may uſe the expreſſion, in 
their ſtrongeſt light, by the force of a judicious ob- 


ſcurity, than Milton. His deſcription of death in 


the ſecond book is admirably ſtudied ; it is aſto-— 
niſhing with what a gloomy. pomp, with what a 


_ ſignificant and expreſſive: uncertainty of ſtrokes 


and colouring, he has finiſhed the portrait of the 
king of terrors: F 


| The other ſhape, : 

If ſhape it might be call d that ſhape had none 
Diſtinguiſbable, in member, joint, or limb; 

Or ſubſtance migbt be call 'd that ſhadow . ſcem d, 
For each ſeem'd either; black he flood as night ; 
Fierce as ten furies; terrible as hell, © | 
And fbook a deadly dart. What ſeem'd bis bead 
The likeneſs of a kingly crown bad on. 


In this deſcription all is dark, uncertain, confuſed, 
terrible, and ſublime to the laſt degree. EE 


OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN CLEARNESS AND 
OBSCURITY WITH REGARD TO THE PASSIONS. 


T is one thing to make an idea clear, and another 
I to make it affecting to the imagination. If I 
make a drawing of a palace, or a temple, or a 
landſcape, I preſent a very clear idea of thoſe ob- 
jects; but then (allowing for the effect of imita- 
tion, which is ſomething) my picture can at 
moſt affect only as the palace, temple, or * 

| wou 
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would have affected in the reality. On the other 
hand, the moſt lively and ſpirited verbal deſcription 
I can: give, raiſes a very obſcure and imperfect idea 
of ſuch objeQs; but then it is in my power to raiſe 
a ſtronger emotion by the deſcription than I could do 
by the beſt = nting. This experience conſtantly 
evinces. The proper manner of conveying the 
_ affeftons of the mind from one to another, is by 
words; there is a great inſufficiency in all other me- 
thods of communtation; and ſo far is a clearneſs 
of imagery from being abſolutely neceſſary to an 
influence upon the paſſions, that they may be con- 
ſiderably operated upon, without preſenting any 
image at all, by certain ſounds adapted to that pur- 
poſe; of which we have a ſufficient proof in the ac- 

h ag and powerful effects of inſtrumental 
muſic. In reality, a great clearneſs helps but little 
towards affecting the paſſions, as it is in ſome ſort 
an enemy to all enthuſiaſms whatſoever. 


SECT. (IV. 
THE SAME SUBJECT CONTINUED. 


THERE are two verſes in Horace's Art of Poe- 
J try that ſeem to contradict this opinion, for 
which reaſon I ſhall take a little more pains in clear- 
ing it up. The verſes are, Bags 


Segnius irritant animos demiſſa per aures, 


Quam que ſunt oculis ſubjetta fideltbus. 


On this the Abbe du Bos founds a criticiſm, 
wherein he gives painting the preference to poetry 
in the article of moving the paſſions; principally on 
account of the greater clearne/s of the ideas it re- 


preſents, I believe this excellent judge was led 2 
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this miſtake (if it be a miſtake} by his ſyſtem, to 
which he found it more conformable than I imagine 
it will be found by experience. I know ſeveral who 
admire, and love painting, and yet who regard the 
objects of their admiration in that art with coolneſs 
enough in compariſon of that .warmth with which 
they are animated by affecting pieces of poetry or 
rhetoric. Among the common ſort: of peopl, l 
never could perceive that painting had much influ- 
ence on their paſſions. It is true, that the beſt ſorts 
of painting, as well as the beſt ſorts of poetry, are 
not much underſtood in that ſphere. But it is moſt 
certain, that their paſſions are very ſtrongly rouſed 
by a fanatic preacher, or by the ballads of Chevy- 
chaſe,” or the children in the wood, and by other 
little popular poems and tales that are current in 
that rank of life. I do not know of any paintings, 
bad or good, that produce the ſame effect. So that 
poetry, with all its obſcurity, has a more general, 
as well as a more powerful dominion over the paſ- 
ſions than the other art. And I think there are rea- 
ſons in nature, why the obſcure idea, when proper- 
| ly conveyed, ſhould be more affecting than the clear. 
It is our ignorance of things that cauſes all our ad- 
miration, and chiefly excites our paſſions. Know- 
ledge and acquaintance make the moſt ſtriking 
cauſes affect but little. It is thus with the. vulgar ; 
and all men are as the vulgar in what they do not 
underſtand. The ideas of eternity, and infinity, 
are among the moſt affecting we have; and perha 
there is nothing of which we really underſtand ſo 
little, as of infinity, and eternity. We do not any 
where meet a more ſublime deſcription than this 
juſtly celebrated one of Milton, wherein - he gives 
the portrait of Satan with a dignity ſo ſuitable to 
the ſubject : | | be 


He 
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3 reſt 

In ſbape arid geſture proudly eminent 

Stood like a tower ;, his form bad yet not It 

All her original brightneſs, nor appear d | 
Leſs than archangel ruin'd, and ih exceſs 
Of glory obſcur'd: as when the ſun nebri n 
Looks through the horizontal miſty air 

. Shorn of bis beams; or from behind the moon 

In dim eclipſe diſaſtrous twilight ſheds 

On half the nations; and with fear of change 


4 


Ferplexes monarchs. 


Here is a very noble picture; and in what does 
this poetical picture conſiſt? in images of a tower, 
an archangel, the ſun riſing through miſts, or in an 
eclipſe, the ruin of monarchs, and the revolutions 
of kingdoms. The mind is hurried out of itſelf, 
by a crowd of great and confuſed images; which 
affect becauſe they are crowded and confliſed. For 
ſeparate them, and you loſe much of the greatneſs; 
and join them, and you infallibly loſe the clearneſs. 
The images. raiſed by poetry are always of this ob- 
ſcure kind; though in general the effects of poetry 
are by no means to be attributed to the images it 
raiſes; which point we ſhall examine more at large 
hereafter . But painting, when we have allowed 
for the pleaſure of imitation, can only affect ſimply 
by the images it preſents; and even in painting, a 
judicious obſcurity in ſome things contributes to the 
effect of the picture; becauſe the images in paint - 
ing are exactly fimilar to thoſe in nature; and in na- 
ture dark, confuſed, uncertain images have a great- 
er power on the fancy to form the grander paſſions, 
than thoſe have which are more clear and determi- 
nate. But where and when this obſervation may be 
applied to practice, and how far it ſhall be extend- 
Sh - SR ER 
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ed, will be better deduced from the nature of the 
ſubje&, and from the occaſion, than from any rules 
r LEE IE 
I am ſenſible that this idea has met with oppoſi- 
tion, and is likely ſtill to be rejected by ſeveral. 
But let it be conſidered, that hardly any thing can 
ſtrike the mind with its greatneſs, which does not 
make ſome ſort of approach towards infinity; which 
nothing can do whilſt we are able to perceive its 
bounds ; but to fee an object diſtinctly, and to per- 
ceive its bounds, is one and the ſame thing. A 
lear idea is therefore another name for a little idea. 
There is a paſſ ge in the book of Job amazingly 
ſublime, and this fublimity is principally due to the 
terrible uncertainty of the thing deſcribed: In 
- thoughts from the viſions of the night, when derp ſleep 
falleth upon men, fear came upon me and trembling, 
which made all my hanes to ſhake. Then a ſpirit paſſed 
before my face. The hair of my fl ſh ſto up. It flood 
flill, but I could not diſcern the form thereof; an 
image was before mine eyes; there was ſilence; and 1 
heard a wnice,—Shall mortal man be more juſt than 
Cod? We are firſt prepared with the utmoſt ſolem- 
nity for the viſion; we are firſt terrified, before we 
are let even into the obſcure cauſe of our emotion: 
but when this grand cauſe of terror makes its ap- 
pearance, what is it? is it not wrapt up in the ſhades 
of its own incomprehenſible darkneſs, more awful, 
more ſtriking, more terrible, than the livelieſt de- 
ſcription, than the cleareſt painting, could poſſibly 
repreſent it ? When painters have attempted to give 
us clear repreſentations of theſe. very fanciful and 
terrible ideas, ther have, I think, almoſt always 
failed; inſomuch that I have been at a loſs, in all 
the pictures I have ſeen of hell, whether the painter 
did not intend ſomething ludicrous. Several pain- 
ters have handled a ſubject of this kind with a view 


of 
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of aſſembling as many horrid phantoms as their ima- 
ginations could ſuggeſt; but all the deſigns I have 
chanced to meet of the temptations of St. Anthony, 
were rather a ſort of odd wild groteſques, than any 
thing en of producing a ſerious paſſion. In 
all theſe ſubjects poetry is very happy. Its appa- 
ritions, its chimeras, its harpies, its allegorical 
figures, are grand and affecting; and though Vir- 
gil's Fame, and Homer's Diſcord, are obſcure, they 
are magnificent figures. Theſe figures in painting 
would be clear enough, but I fear they might be- 

come ridiculous. . e Ws 


r 
P O W E R. 


B thoſe things which directhyj ſuggeſt the 
D idea of danger, and thoſe which produce a 
ſimilar effect from a mechanical cauſe, I know of 
nothing ſublime, which is not ſome modification of 
ower. And this branch riſes as naturally as the 
other two branches, from terror, the common ſtock 
of every thing that is ſublime. The idea of power, 
at firſt view, ſeems of the claſs of theſe indifferent 
ones, which may equally belong to pain or to plea- 
ſure. But in reality, the affection ariſing from the 
idea of vaſt power, is extremely remote from that 
neutral character. For firſt, we muſt remember, 
that the idea of pain, in its higheſt degree, is much 

ſtronger than the higheſt degree of pleaſure: and 
that it preſerves the ſame ſuperiority through all 
the ſubordinate gradations. From hence it is, that 
where the chances for equal degrees of ſuffering or 
8 © enjoyment 
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_enjoyment are in any ſort equal, the idea of the ſuf- 
fering muſt always be prevalent. And indeed the 
ideas of pain, and above all of death, are ſo very 
affecting, that whilſt we remain in the preſence of 
whatever is ſuppoſed to have the power of inflict- 
ing either, it is impoſſible to be perfectly free from ter- 
ror. Again, we know by experience, that for the en- 
joyment of pleaſure, no great efforts of power are at 
all neceſſary; nay, we know, that ſuch efforts would 
go a great way towards deſtroying our ſatisfaction ; 
for pleaſure muſt be ſtolen, and not forced upon 
us; Pleaſure follows the will; and therefore we are 


generally affected with it by many things of a force 


greatly inferior to our own. But pain is always in- 
flicted by a power in ſome way ſuperior, becauſe 
we never ſubmit to pain willingly. . So that ſtrength, 
violence, pain, and terror, are ideas that ruſh in 
upon the mind together, Look at a man, or any 
other animal of prodigious ſtrength, and what is 
your idea before reflection? Is it that this ſtrength 
will be ſubſervient to you, to your eaſe, to your 
pleaſure, to your intereſt in any ſenſe? No; the 
emotion you feel is, leſt this enormous ſtrength 
ſhould be employed to the purpoſes of * rapine and 
deſtruction. That power derives all its ſublimity 
from the terror with which it is generally accompa- 
nied, will appear evidently from its effect in the 
very few caſes in which it may be poſlible to ſtrip 
a conſiderable degree of ſtrength of its ability to 
hurt. When you do this you ſpoil it of every 
thing ſublime, and it immediately becomes con- 
temptible. An ox is a creature of vaſt ſtrength; 
but he is an innocent creature, extremely ſervice- 
able, and not at all dangerous; for which 1-aſon 
the idea of an ox is by no means grand. A hull is 
ſtrong too : but his ſtrength is of another kind ; of- 
| ten 
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ten very deſtructive, ſeldom (at leaſt amongſt us) 
of any uſe in our buſineſs; the idea of a bull is 
therefore great, and it has frequently a place in ſub- 
lime deſcriptions, and elevating compariſons. Let 
us look at another ſtrong animal in the two diſtinct. 
lights in which we may conſider him. The horſe 
in the light of an uſeful beaſt; fit for the plough, 
the road, the draft; in every ſocial uſeful light the 
horſe has nothing of the ſublime : but is it thus that 
we are affected with him, who/e is neck. is chathed 
A thunder, the glory of whoſe noſtrils is terrible, 


who ſwalloweth the ground with fierceneſs and rage, 


neither believeth that 11 is the ſound of the trumpet ? 
In this deſcription the uſeful character of the horſe 
entirely diſappears, and the terrible and ſublime 
blaze out together. We have continually about us 
animals of a ſtrength that is conſiderable, but not 
pernicious, Amongſt theſe we never look for the 
ſublime ; it comes upon us in the gloomy foreſt, and 
in the howling wilderneſs, in the form of the lion, 
the tyger, the panther, or rhinoceros. Whenever 
ſtrength is only uſeful, and employed for our bene- 
fit or our pleaſure, then it is never ſublime; for no- 
thing can act agreeably to us, that does not act in 
conformity to qur will; but to act agreeably to our 
will, it muſt be ſubjedt to us, and therefore can ne- 
ver be the cauſe of a grand and commanding con- 


ception. The deſcription of the wild aſs, in Job, 


is worked up into no ſmall ſublimity, merely by in- 
ſiſting on his freedom, and his ſetting mankind at 
defiance ; otherwiſe the deſcription of ſuch an ani- 
mal could have had nothing noble in it. ho hath 
Joaſed (ſays he) the bands of the wild afs ? whoſe 
houſe I have made the wilderneſs, and the barren laud 
his dwellings. He ſcorneth the multitude of the city, 
neither regardeth he the voice of the driver, The 
range of the mountain is his paſture. The magnifi- 
cent deſcription of the unicorn and of leviathan in 


the 
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the ſame book, is full of the ſame heightening cir- 
cumſtances: Will the unicorn be willing io ſerve thee 2? 
canft thou bind the unicorn with his band in the fur- 
row ? wilt thou truſt him becauſe his ftrength is great? 
anf thou draw out leviathan with an hook ? 
will he make a covenant with thee ? wilt thou take him 
for a ſervant for ever? ſhall not one be caſt down even 
at the fight of him? In ſhort, whereſoever we find 
ſtrength, and in what light ſoever we look upon 
power, we ſhall all along obſerve the ſublime the 
concomitant of terror, and contempt the attendant 
on a ſtrength that is ſubſervient and innoxious. The 
race of dogs in many of their kinds, have generally 
a competent degree of ſtrength and ſwiftneſs; and 
they exert theſe and other valuable qualities which 
they poſſeſs, greatly to our convenience and plea- 
' fure. Dogs are indeed the moſt ſocial, affectionate, 
and amiable animals of the whole brute creation ; 
but love approaches much nearer to contempt than 
is commonly imagined; and accordingly, though 
we careſs dogs, we borrow from them an appella- 
tion of the moſt deſpicable kind, when we employ 
terms of reproach z and this appellation is the com- 
mon mark of the laſt vileneſs and contempt in every 
language. Wolves have not more ſtrength than ſe- 
veral ſpecies of dogs; but, on account of their un- 
manageable fierceneſs, the idea of a wolf is not deſ- 
Picable; it is not excluded from grand deſcriptions 
and ſimilitudes. Thus we are affected by ſtrength, 
which is natural power. The power which ariſes 
from inſtitution in kings and commanders, has the 
ſame connection with terror. Sovereigns are fre- 
quently addreſſed with the title of dread majeſty. 
And it may be obſerved, that young perſons, little 
acquainted with the world, and who have not been 
uſed to approach men in power, are commonly 
ſtruck with an awe which takes away the free uſe of 
their faculties. V ben I prepared my ſeat in the ſtreet 
(fays Job), the young men ſaw me, and bid themſelves. 
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Indeed, ſo natural is this timidity with regard to 
power, and fo ſtrongly does it inhere in our con- 


ſtitution, that very few are able to conquer it, but 


by mixing much in the buſineſs of the great world, 
or by uſing no ſmall violence to their natural difp 

ſitions. I know ſome people are of opinion, that 
no awe, no degree of terror, accompanies the idea 
of power : arid have hazarded to affirm, that we 
can contemplate the idea of God himſelf, withoyt 
any ſuch emotion. I purpoſely avoided, when I 
firſt conſidered this ſubject, to introduce the idea of 
that great and tremendous Being, as an example in 
an argument ſo light as this; though it frequently 
occurred to me, not as an objection to, but as a 
ſtrong confirmation of, my notions in this matter. 
J hope, in what I am going to ſay, Tſhall avoid pre- 
ſumption, where it is almoſt impoſſible for any mor- 


tal to ſpeak with ſtrict propriety. | I fay then, that 


whilſt we conſider the Godhead merely as he is an 
object of the underſtanding, which forms a com- 


plex idea of power, wiſdom, juſtice, en all 
t 


ſtretched to a degree far exceeding the bounds of 


our comprehenſion, whilſt we conſider the Divinity 


in this refined and abſtracted light, the imagination 
and paſſions are little or nothing affected. But be- 
cauſe we are bound, by the condition of our nature, 
to aſcend to theſe pure and intellectual ideas, through 
the medium of ſenſible images, and to judge of 
theſe divine qualities by their evident acts and exer- 


tions, it becomes extremely hard to diſentangle our 


idea of the cauſe from the effect by which we are 
led to know it. Thus when we contemplate the De- 
ity, his attributes and their operation coming united 
on the mind, form a ſort of ſenſible image, and as 

ſuch are capable of affecting the imagination. Now 
though in a juſt idea of the Deity, perhaps none of 
his attributes are predominant, yet to our imagina- 
tion, his power is by far the moſt ſtriking. Some 


reflection, 
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))) hire 33h 30 205-2 Lot ot ale] 
reflection, ſome comparing; is neceſſary to ſatisfy. 
Fe ond _hig goppinels.... To 

be ſtruck with his power, it is only neceſſary that 


re 


plate ſo vaſt an object, under the arm,'as it were, 
of almighty power, and inveſted upon every ſide 
with omnipreſence, we ſhrink into the minuteneſs | 
.of our own nature, and are, in a manner, annihi- 
lated before Huw And though a conſideration of 
his other attributes may relieye in ſome meaſure our 
apprehenſions; yet no conviction of the juſtice with 
which it is exerciſed, nor the mercy with which it is 
tempered, , i hol remove the terror that natu- 
rally ariſes from a force which nothing can with - 
Rand. . If we rejoice, we rejoice with trembling : 
and even whilſt we are receiving benefits, we can- 
not but ſhudder at a power which can confer bene- 
| Ats of ſuch mighty importance. When the prophet 
David contemplated the wonders of wiſdom and 
E * which are diſplayed in the ceconomy of man, 
he ſeems to be ſtruck with a ſort of divine horror, 
and cries out, Fearfully and wonderfully. am I made ! 
An heathen poet has a ſentiment of a ſimilar nature ; 
Horace looks upon it as the laſt effort of 'philo- 
ſophical fortitude, to behold without terror and 
amazement, this immenſe and glorious fabric of the 
DTP r ĩ 


Hunc ſolem, et flellas, et decendentia certis 
Temporæ momen tis, ſunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti ſpetant. ö | 


Lucretius is a poet not to be ſuſpected of giving way 
to ſuperſtitious terrors; yet when he ſuppoſes the 
whole mechaniſm of nature laid open by the maſter 
of his philoſophy, his tranſport on this magnificent 
view, which he has repreſented in the colours of 
ſuch bold and lively poetry, is overcaſt with a ſhade 
ee and horror; ' to a 5 

A 1 


* 
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is tibi me rebus guædum divina voluptas 
_ Fercipit, atque horror, quod fic Natura tua vi 
Tam manifeſia patet ex omni parte retecta. 


But the ſcripture alone can ſupply ideas anſwerable 
to the majeſty of this ſubject. In the ſeripture, 
wherever God is repreſented as appearing or ſpeak- 
ing, every thing terrible in nature is called up to 


heighten the awe and ſolemnity of the divine pre- 


ſence. The pſalms, and the prophetical books, are 
_ crowded with inſtances of this kind. ' The earth 

book (ſays the pſalmiſt), the heavens alſo dropped at the 
preſence of the Lord. And what is remarkable, the 


f preſerves the ſame character, not only when 


he is ſuppoſed deſcending to take vengeance upon 
the wicked, but even when he exerts the like ple- 


nitude of power in acts of beneficence to mankind. 


Tremble thou earth ! at the preſence of the Lord; at 


the preſence of the God of Jacob; which turned the 


rock into landing water, the flint into a fountain of 
waters ! It were endleſs to enumerate all the paf- 


ſages, both in the ſacred and profane writers, which 


eſtabliſh the general ſentiment of mankind, concern- 
ing the inſeparable union of a facred and revercntial 
awe, with our ideas of the divinity. Hence the com- 
mon maxim, Primos in orbe deos fecit timor, This max- 
im may be, as I believe it is, falſe with regard to the 
origin of religion. The maker of the maxim ſaw 


how inſeparable theſe ideas were, without conſider- 


ing that the notion of ſome great power muſt be 
always precedent to our dread of it. But this dread 


muſt neceſſarily follow the idea of ſuch a power, 


when it is once excited in the mind. It is on this 
principle that true religion has, and muſt have, ſo 
large a mixture of ſalutary fear; and that falſe re- 
ligions have generally nothing elſe but fear to ſup- 
port them. Before the chriſtian religion had, as it 
were, humanized the idea of the Divinity, and 
e „ brought 
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brought it ſomewhat nearer to us, there was very 
little ſaid of the love of God. The followers of 
Plato have ſomething of it, and only ſomething ; 
the other writers of pagan antiquity, whether poets 
or philoſophers, nothing at all. And they who con- 
ſider with what infinite attention, by what, a diſre- 
ard of every periſhable object, through what long 
abits of piety and contemplation it is, any man is 
able to attain an entire love and devotion to the 
Deity, will eaſily perceiye, that it is not the firſt, 
the moſt natural, and the moſt ſtriking effect which 
Proceeds from that idea. Thus we have traced 
power through its ſeveral gradations unto the high- 
eſt of all, where our imagination is finally . loſt ; 
and we find terror, quite throughout: the progreſs, 
its inſeparable companion, and growing along with 
- It, as far as we can poſhbly trace them. Now, as 
power is undoubtedly a capital ſource of the ſub- 
lime, this will point out evidently from. whence its 
energy is derived, and to what claſs of ideas we 
ought to unite it, „ : 


SECT. VI, 
PRIVA TION, 


AT general privations are great, becauſe they 
are all terrible; Yacuity, Darkneſs, Solitude, 
and Silence With what a fire of imagination, yet 
with what ſeverity of judgment, has Virgil amaſſed 
all theſe circumſtances, where he knows that all the 
images of a tremendous dignity ought to be united, 
at the mouth of hell! where, before he unlocks 

the fecrets of the great deep, he ſeems to be ſeized 
Vith a religious horror, and to retire aſtoniſhed at the 
. baldneſs of his own deſign © 


\ 
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Di quibus imperium eſt animarum, umbreque filentes! 
Et Chaos, et Plegethon ! loca nocte ſilentia late? 
Sit mibi fas audita loqui ! fit numinecveſtro 
Punutre res alta terra et caligine nerſasss 
Ibant obſcuri, ſola ſub note, per umbram, 
Perque domos Ditis vacuas, et inania regng. 
T | „ 55 Lö 


Ye ſubterraneous gods ! whoſe awful ſway 

T he gliding ghoſts, and ſilent ſhades obey ; 

O Chaos, bear ! and Phlegethon profound 

Whoſe ſolemn empire ſtretehes wide around | 

Give me, ye great tremendous powers, to tell 

Of ſcenes and wonders in the depth of hell : 

Give me your mighty ſecrets to diſplay 

From thoſe black realms of darkneſs to the d 2 
SS OR * r 


Obſcure they went through dready ſhades that led 
Along the waſte domintons of the dead. 5 
EDS. TEE OTE ; =o DRYDEN. 


SECT. Vi 
* a;6. TH 3 kk 


REATNESS & of dimenſion is a powerful cauſe 
Vo the ſublime. This is too evident, and the 
obſervation too common, to need any illuſtration; 
it is not ſo common to conſider in what ways 
greatneſs of dimenſion, vaſtneſs of extent or quan- 
tity, has the moſt ſtriking effect. For certainly, 
there are ways, and modes, wherein the ſame quan- 
tity of extenſion ſhall produce greater effects than it 


Fart IV. ſect. 9. 
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is found to do in others. Extenſion is either in 
length, height, or depth. Of theſe the length 
ſtrikes leaſt ; an hundred yards of even ground will 
never work ſuch an effect as a tower an hundred 
yards high, or a rock or mountain of that altitude. I 
am apt to imagine likewiſe, that height is leſs grand 
than depth ; and that we are more ſtruck at looking 
down from a precipice, than looking up at an object 
of equal height; but of that I am not very poſitive. 
A perpendicular has more force in forming the 
ſublime, than an inclined plain; and the effects 
of a rugged and broken ſurface ſeem ſtronger than 
where it is ſmooth and poliſhed, It would carry us 
out of our way to enter in this place into the cauſe 
of theſe appearances but certain it is they afford: a 
large and fruitful field of ſpeculation. However, it 
may not be amiſs to add to theſe remarks upon 
magnitude, that, as the great extreme of dimenſion 
is ſublime, ſo the laſt extreme of littleneſs is in ſome 
- meaſure ſublime likewiſe ; when we attend to the 
infinite diviſibility of matter, when we purſue ani- 
mal life into theſe exceſſively ſmall, and yet organiz- 
ed beings that eſcape the niceſt inquiſition of the 
ſenſe, when we puſh our diſcoveries yet downward, 
and conſider thoſe creatures ſo many degrees yet 
ſmaller, and the ſtill diminifhing ſcale of exiſtence, 
in tracing which the imagination is loſt as well as the 
ſenſe, we become amazed and confounded at the 
wonders of minuteneſs; nor can we diſtinguiſh in 
its effect this extreme of littleneſs from the vaſt 
itſelf. For diviſion muſt be infinite as well as 
addition; becauſe the idea of a perfect unity can no 
more be arrived at, than that of a complete whole, 
to which nothing may be added. bf: 


SECT. 
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ANOTHER ſource of the ſublime is Iaſinity; 
if it does not rather belong to the laſt. In- 
finity has a tendency to fill the mind with that 
ſort of delightful horror, which is the moſt genuine 
effect, and trueſt teſt of the ſublime. There are 
ſcarce any things which can become the objects of 
our ſenſes, that are really and in their own nature 
infinite. But the eye not being able to perceive 
- the bounds of many things, they ſeem to be in- 
finite, and they produce the ſame effects as if 
they were really ſo. We are deceived in the like 
manner, if the parts of ſome large object are ſo 
continued to any indefinite number, that the imagi- 
nation meets no check which may hinder its ex- 
tending them at pleaſure. | 
Whenever we repeat any idea frequently, the 
mind, by a ſort of mechaniſm, repeats it long af- 
ter the firſt cauſe has ceaſed to operate“. After 
whirling about, when we fit down, the objects about 
us ſtill ſeem to whirl. After a long ſucceſſion of 
noiſes, as the fall of waters, or the beating of forge- 
hammers, the hammers beat and the water roars in 
the imagination long after the firſt ſounds have 
_ ceaſed to affect it; and they die away at laſt by 
gradations which are ſcarcely perceptible. If you 
hold up a ſtrait pole, with your eye to one end, it 
will ſeem extended to a length almoſt incredible +. 
Place a number of uniform and equidiſtant marks 
on this pole, they will cauſe the ſame -decep- 
tion, and ſeem multiplied without end. The ſenſes, 
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ſtrongly affected in ſome one manner, cannot quickly 
change their tenor or adapt themſelves to other 
things; but they continue in their old channel until 
the ſtrength of the firſt mover decays. This is 
the reaſon of an appearance very frequent in 
madmen ; that they remain whole days and nights, 
ſometimes whole years, in the conſtant repetition 
of ſome remark, ſome complaint, or ſong; which 
having ſtruck powerfully on their diſordered ima- 
gination in the beginning of their phrenzy, every 
repetition reinforces it with new ſtrength ; and the 
hurry of their ſpirits, unreſtrained by the curb of 
reaſon, continues it to the end of their lives. 


$2 CT. IK. 
SUCCESSION AND UNIFORMITY. 


\UCCESSION and uniformity of parts are 
what conſtitute the artificial infinite. 1. Suc- 
ceſſion; which is requiſite that the parts may be 
continued ſo long and in ſuch a direction, as by 
their frequent impulſes on the ſenſe to impreſs 
the imagination with an idea of their progreſs 
beyond their actual limits. 2. Uniformity ; becauſe 
if the figures of the parts ſhould be changed, the 
imagination at every change finds a check; you 
are preſented at every alteration with the fermi- 
nation of one idea, and the beginning of another; 
by which means it becomes impoſſible to continue 
that uninterrupted progreſſion, which alone can 
ſtamp on bounded objects the character of infini- 
ty. *Itis in this kind of artificial infinity, I believe, 


* Mr. Addiſon, in the SpeQators concerning the pleaſures 
ef the imagination, thinks it is hecauſe 1n the rotund at one glance 
you ſee half the building. This 1 do not imagine to be the real 
. cauſe.) - - 


we. 
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we ought to look for the cauſe why a rotund has 
ſuch a noble effect. For in a rotund, whether it be 
a building or a plantation, you can no where fix a 
boundary ; turn which way you will, the ſame ob- 
ject ſtill ſeems to continue, and the imagination 


has no reſt, But the parts muſt be uniform, as 


well as circularly diſpoſed, to give this figure its 
full force; becauſe any difference, whether it be 
in the diſpoſition or in the figure, or even in the 
colour of the parts, is highly-prejudicial to the idea 
of infinity, which every change muſt check and 
interrupt, at every alteration commencing a new 
ſeries. On the ſame principles of ſucceſſion and 
uniformity, the grand appearance of the ancient 
heathen temples, which were generally oblong forms, 
with a range of uniform pillars on every fide, will 
be eaſily accounted for. From the ſame cauſe alſo 
may be derived the grand effect of the aiſles in 
many of our own old cathedrals. The form of a 
croſs uſed in ſome churches ſeems to me not ſo 
eligible as the parallelogram of the ancients ; at leaſt, 
I * it is not ſo proper for the outſide. For 


ſuppoſing the arms of the crofs every way equal, 
if you ſtand in a direQtion parallel to any of the 


fide walls, or colonnades, inſtead of a deception 
that makes the building more extended than it 
is, you are cut off from a conſiderable part (two 


thirds) of its tua length; and to prevent all 


poſſibility of progreſſion, the arms of the croſs 
taking a new direction, make a right angle with the 
beam, and thereby wholly turn the imagination from 
the repetition of the former idea. Or ſuppoſe 
the ſpectator placed where he may take a direct 
view of ſuch a building, what will be theconſequence? 


the neceſſary conſequence will be, that a good part of 


the baſis of each angle formed by the interſection of 
the arms of the croſs, muſt be inevitably loſt ; the 
whole muſt of courſe aſſume a broken unconnected 


figure; the. lights muſt be un<qual, here ſtrong, 


and 
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and there weak ; without that noble gradatior!; 


| which the perſpective always effects on parts diſ- 


poſed uninterruptedly in a right line. Some or 


all of theſe objections will lie againſt every figure 


of a croſs, in whatever view you take it. I ex- 


emplified them in the Greek croſs, in which theſe 


faults appear the moſt ſtrongly ; but they appear 
in ſome degr-e in all ſorts of croſſes. Indeed there 
is nothing more prejudicial to the grandeur of 

buildings, than to abound in angles; a fault ob- 


vious in many ; ahd owing to an inordinate thirſt 


for variety, which whenever it prevails; is ſure to 
leave very little true taſte. | 


MAGNITUDE IN BUILDING. 
j | the ſublime in building, greatneſs of di- 


menſion ſeems requiſite; for on a few parts, 
and thofe ſmall, the imagination cannot riſe to any 
idea of infinity. No greatneſs in the manner can 
effectually compenſate for the want of proper di- 
menſions. There is no danger of drawing men in- 
to extravagant deſigns by this rule; it carries its 
own caution along with it. Becauſe too great a 
length in buildings deſtroys the purpoſe of great- 
neſs, which it was intended to promote ; the per- 
ſpective will leſſen it in height as it gains in length; 
and will bring it at laſt to a point; turning the 


whole figure into a ſort of triangle, the pooreſt 


in its effect of almoſt any figure that can be pre- 


| ſented to the eye. I have ever obferved, that co- 
lonnades and avenues of trees of a moderate length. 


were, without compariſon far grander, than when 
they were ſuffered to run to immenſe diſtances. A 
true artiſt ſhould put a generous deceit on the 
ſpectators, and effect the nobleſt deſigns by eaſy 
| : | methods. 
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methods. ' Defigns that are vaſt only by their di- 
menſions, are always the gn of a common and low 
imagination No work of art can be great, but 
as it deceives; to be otherwiſe is the prerogative of 
of nature only. A good eye will fix the medium 
betwixt an exceſſive length or height (for the ſame 
objection lies againſt both), and a ſhort or broken 
quantity : and perhaps it might be aſcertairied to a 
tolerable degree of exactneſs, if it was my pur- 
poſe to deſcend far into the particulars of any art. 


gb dp 0s 
INFINITY IN PLEASING OBJECTS. 


INEINIT V, though of another kind, cauſes much 
of our pleaſure in agreeable, as well as of our 
delight in ſublime images. The ſpring is the plea- 
ſanteſt of the ſeaſons; and the young of moſt ani- 
mals, though far from being completely faſhioned, 
afford a more agreeable ſenſation than the full- grown; 
becauſe the imagination is entertained with the 
promiſe. of ſomething more, and does not acquieſce 
in the preſent 2 of the ſenſe. In unfiniſhed 
ſketches of drawing, I. have often ſeen ſomething 
which pleaſed me beyond the beſt finiſhing ; and this 


I belleve proceeds from the cauſe I have juſt now 
aſſigned. | | | 


)* 
NOTHER ſource of greatneſs is Difficulty; 


| When any work ſeems to have required im- 
menſe force and labour to effect it, the idea is grand. 


3 * Patt IV. ſect. 4, 5, 6. 
„ LJ Stonehenge: 
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Stonehenge, neither for diſpoſition nor ornament, 
has any thing admirable ; but thoſe huge rude maſ- 
ſes of ſtone, ſet on end, and piled each on other, 
turn the mind on the immenſe force neceſſary for 
ſuch a work. Nay, the rudeneſs of the work in- 
creaſes this cauſe of grandeur, as it excludes the idea 
of art and contrivance ; for dexterity produces ano- 


ther ſort of effect, which is different enough from this, 


* E Tt. 2a 
MAGNIFCE NC x. 


7 IWCAGNIFICENCE is likewiſe a ſource of the 
ſublime. A great profuſion of things, which 
are ſplendid or valuable in themſelves, is magnificent. 
The ſtarry heaven, though it occurs ſo very fre- 
quently To our view, never fails to excite an idea of 
grandeur. This cannot beowing to any thing in 

the ſtars themſelves, ſeparately conſidered. The 
number is certainly the cauſe. The apparent diſ- 
order augments the grandeur, for the appearance 
of care is highly contrary to our ideas of magnifi- 
cence. Beſides, the ſtars, lie in ſuch apparent con- 
fuſion, as makes it impoſſible on ordinary occaſions 
to reckon them. This gives them the advantage 
of a ſort of infinity. In works of art, this kind of 

grandeur, which conſiſts in multitude, is to be ver 
cautiouſly admitted ; becauſe a profuſion of excel- 
lent things is not to be attained, or with too much 
difficulty; and becauſe in many. caſes this ſplendid 
confuſion would deſtroy all uſe, which ſhould be 
attended to in moſt of the works of art with the 
ee care; beſides it is to be conſidered, that un- 
leſs you can produce an appearance of infinity by 
your diſorder, you will have diſorder only without 
c : magnificence. 
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magnificence. There are, however, a ſort of fire- 
works, and fome other things, that in this way ſuc» 
weed well; and are truly grand. There are alſo many; 
deſcriptions. in the pbets and orators, which owe 
their ſublimity to a richneſs and profuſion of images, 
in which the mind is ſo dazzled as to make it im- 
poſſible to attend to that exact coherence and agree» 
ment of the illuſions, which we ſhould require on 
every other occaſion; I do not now remember a 
more ſtriking example of this, than the deſcription 
which is given of the king's army in the play of 
Henry the Fourth i 8 Wy 


All furniſh'd, all in arms, . 
All plum'd like oflriches that with the wind 
Baited like eagles having lately bathed - _ 
As full of ſpirit as the month of May, 
And gorgeous as the ſun in midſummer, 
. Wanton as youthful goats, wild as young bulls. 
{1 ſaw young Harry with his beaver on 
Riſe from 1be ground like feather d Mercury; 
And vaulted with ſuch eaſe into his ſeat 
As if an angel dropped from the clouds 
To turn and wind a fiery Pegaſus. 


In that excellent book, ſo remarkable for the 
vivacity of its deſcriptions, as well as the ſolidity and 
penetration of its ſentences, the Wiſdom of the ſon 
of Sirach, there is a noble panegyric on the high 
prieſt Simon the ſon of Onias; and it is a very fine 
example of the point before us: 1 5 

How was he honqured in the midſt of the people, in 
bis coming out of the fanfluary! He was as the 
morning ſtar in the midſt of a cloud, and as the moon 
at the full ; as the ſun ſhining up;n the temple of the 
Moft High, and as the rainbow giving light in the 
bright clouds : and as = flower of raſes in the ſpring 

| 2 — 
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of 'the year, as lilies by the rivers of waters, and as 
the frankincenſe tree in ſummer; as fire and incenſe 
in the cenſer, and as a veſſel of gold ſet with pre- 
cious flones ; as a fair olive tree budding forth fruit, 
and as a cypreſs which groweth up to the clouds. 
When he put on the robe f honour, and was cloathed 
with the perfection of glory, when be went wp to the 
holy altar, he made the garment of holineſs bonour- 
able. He himfelf flood by the hearth of the altar, com- 
paſſed with his brethren round about; as a young 
ceuar in Libanus, and as palm trees compaſſed they him 
about. So were all the ſons of Aaron in their glory, 
and the oblations of the Lord in their hands, &'c. 


mne 0; 
TR ep bh 


Hp conſidered gxtenſion, ſo far as it is 
| capable of raiſing ideas of greatneſs ; colour 
comes next-under conſideration. All colours de- 
pend on Jight, Light therefore ought previouſly 
to be examined; and with it its oppoſite, darkneſs. 
With regard to light, to make it a cauſe capable of 
producing the ſublime, it muſt be attended with 
ſome circumſtances, beſides its bare faculty of ſhew- 
ing other objects. Mere light is too common a 
thing to make a ſtrong impreſſion on the mind, and 
without a moong impreſſion nothing can be ſublime. 
But ſuch. a light as that of the ſun, immediately 
exerted on the eye, as it overpowers the ſenſe, is 
a very great idea. Light of an inferior ſtrength to 
this, it it moves with great celerity, has the ſame 
power; for lightning is certainly productive of gran- 
deur, which it owes chiefly to the extreme velocity of 
its motion. A quick tranſition from light to * 
5 . neſs, 


\ 
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neſs, or from darkneſs to light, has yet a greater 
effect. But darkneſs is more productive of ſublime 
ideas than light. Our great poet was convinced of 
this; and indeed ſo full was he of this idea, ſo en- 
tirely poſſeſſed with the power of a well-managed 
darkneſs, that in deſcribing the appearance of the 
Deity, amidſt that profuſion of magnificent images 
which the grandeur of his ſubject provekes him to. 
pour out upon every fide, he is far from forgetting 
the obſcurity which ſurrounds the moſt incompre- 


henſible of all beings, bunt 
id the majeſty of darkneſs round 
ahn ORE ET 


And what is no leſs remarkable, our author had the 
ſecret of preſerving, this idea, even when he ſeerhed 
to depart the fartheſt from it, when he deſcribes. the 
| light and glory which flows from the divine pre- 
| ſence; a light which by its very exceſs is converted 
into a ſpecies of darkneſs.” e. 
Dark with exceſſive light thy fhirts appear. 
Here is an idea not only poetical in an high. degree, 
but ſtrictly and philoſophically juſt, 8 
by overcoming the organs of ſight, obliterates all 
objects, ſo as in its effect exactly to reſemble dark- 
neſs. After looking for ſome time at the ſun, two 
black ſpots, the impreſſion which it leaves, ſeem to 
dance before our eyes. Thus are two ideas as op- 
polite as can be imagined reconciled in the extremes 
of both; and both in ſpite of their oppoſite nature 
brought to concur in producing - IR, 5 And 
this is not the only .inſtance wherein the oppoſite 
extremes operate equally in favour of the ſublime, 
which in all things abhors mediocriti yx. 


i 4 
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8 E. C T. KV, © 
LIGHT IN BUILDING. 


Le A* the management of light is a matter of im- 
\ portance in architecture, it is worth inquiring 
how far this remark is applicable to building. 1 
think then, that all edifices calculated to produce an 
idea of the ſublime, ought rather to be dark and 
gloomy, and this for two reafons; the firſt is, that 
darkneſs itſelf on other occaſions is known by ex- 
perience to have a greater effect on the paſſions 
than light. The ſecond is, that to make an object 
very ſtriking, we ſhould make it as different as 
poſſible from the objects with which we have been 
immediately converſant; when therefore you enter 
a building, you cannot paſs into a greater light 
than you had in the open air; to go into one ſome 
few degrees leſs luminous, can make only a trifling 
change; but to make the tranſition thoronghly 
ſtriking, you ought to paſs from the greateſt light, 
to as much darkneſs as is conſiſtent with the ufes 
of architefture. At night the contrary rule will hold, 
but for the very faine reaſon; and the more highly 
a room is then illuminated, the grander will the 
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' COLOUR CONSIDERED AS PRODUCTIVE o THE 
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MONG colours, fuch as are ſoft or: chearful _ 


ol 


are unfit to produce grand images. An immggſe 
mountain covered with a ſhining green turf, is 
| = nothing, 


* 


(except perhaps a ſtrong red which is chearful) * 
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nothing, in this reſpect, to one dark and gloomy; 
the 4 ſky is more grand than the blue; tad 
night more ſublime and ſolemn than ay There- 
fore in hiſtorical painting, a gay or gau 83 
can never have a happy effect: and in buildings, 
when the — * degree of the ſublime is intended, 
the materials and ornaments ought neither to be 
white, nor green, nor yellow, nor blue, nor of a 
Pale red, nor violet, nor ſpotted, but of ſad and, 
fuſcous colours, as black, or brown, or deep pur» 
ple, and the like. Much of gilding, moſaics, 
inting, or ſtatues, contribute but little to the ſub- 
ime. This rule need not be put in practice, except 
where an uniform degree of the moſt ſtriking 
ſublimity is to be produced, and that in every 
particular; for it ought to be obſerved, that this 
melancholy kind of greatneſs, though it be certainly 
the higheſt, ought not to be ſtudied in all ſorts of 
edifices, where yet grandeur muſt be ſtudied ; in ſuch 
caſes the ſublimity muſt be drawn from the other 
ſources; with a ſtri& caution however againſt. any 
thing light and riant ; as nothing ſo effeQually 
deadens the whole taſte of the ſublime. 8 


SOUND AND LOUDNESS, 


IE eye is not the only organ of ſenſation, b. 
| which a ſublime ne! aft be 2 
Sounds have a great power in theſe as in moſt other 
paſſions. I do not mean words, becauſe words 
do not affect ſimply by their ſounds, but by means 
altogether different, Exceſſive loudnefs alone ts 
ſufficient to overpower the ſoul, to ſuſpend its action, 
and to fill it with terror. The noiſe of vaſt cata- 
racts, raging ſtorms, thunder, or artillery, awakes - 
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great and awful ſenſation in the mind, though we 
can obſerve no nicety or artifice in thoſe ſorts of 
muſic, The ſhouting of multitudes has a ſimilar 
effect; and, by the ſole ſtrength of the ſound, ſo 
amazes and confounds the imagination, that, in this 
ſtaggering, and hurry. of the mind, the beſt eſtab- 
liſhed tempers can, ſcarcely forbear being borne 
down, and joining in the common cry, and-common 
reſolution of the crowd. | 


. 
\._- SUNDENNIRSE:.. 5 


Sudden beginning, or ſudden ceſſation of ſound 
of any conſiderable force, has the ſame power, 
he attention is rouſed by this; and the faculties 
driven forward, as it were, on their guard,  What- 
ever either in ſights or ſounds makes the - tranſition 
from one extreme to the other eaſy, cauſes no ter- 
' ror, and conſequently can be no cauſe of greatneſs. 
In every thing ſudden and unexpected, we are apt 
to ſtart; that is, we have a perception of danger, and 
our nature rouſes us to guard againſt it. It may be 
obſerved that a ſingle ſound of ſome ſtrength, though 
but of ſhort duration, if repeated after intervals, has 
à grand effect. Few things are more awful than the 
ſtriking of a great clock, when the filence of the 
night prevents the attention from. being too much 
diſſipated. The ſame may be ſaid of a ſingle ſtroke 
on a drum, repeated with pauſes ; and of the ſuc- 
ceſſive firing of cannon at a diſtance. All the 
effects mentioned in this ſection have cauſes very 
nearly alike. = BEI | 


by: roi  : 3 
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r 
INT ERMITTING. | 

A LOW, tremulous, intermitting found, though 
A it ſeems in ſome reſpects oppoſite to that juſt 
mentioned, is productive of the ſublime. * It is worth 
while to examine this a little. The fact itſelf muſt 
be determined by every man's own experience and 
reflection. I have already obſerved, that * night 
increaſes our terror, more perhaps than any thing 
elſe; it is our nature, when we do not know what 
may happen to us, to fear the worſt that can hap- 
pen; and hence it is, that uncertainty is ſo terrib 
that we often ſeek to be rid of it, at the hazard of 
a certain miſchief. Now, ſome low, confuſed, un- 
certain ſounds leave us in the ſame fearful anxiety. 
concerning their cauſes, that no light, or an uncer- 
_ rain light, does concerning the objects that ſurround 
us. : | . 5 * 2 13 1 : p 
uale per incertam lunam ſub luce maligna  * 
iter in. ſylvis.— | 


— faint ſhadow of uncertain light, . 
Like as a lamp, whoſe life doth fade away; 
Or as the moon clothed with cloudy night 
Doth ſhew to him who walks in fear and great affright. 
VV OPENSER, 


But a light now appearing, and now leaving us, and 

ſo off and on, is even more terrible than total dark- 

neſs: and a ſort of uncertain ſounds are, when the 

neceſſary diſpoſitions concur, more alarming than a 
total ſilence. 55 | 5 

. SECT. 

* Sect. 3. | 
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THE CRIES OF ANIMALsS. 


A UCH ſounds as imitate the natural inarticulate 


voices of men, or any animals in pain or dan- 


ger, are capable of conveying great ideas; unleſs 
it be the well-known voice of ſome creature, on 
which we are uſed to look with contempt. The 
angry tones of wild beaſts are equally capable of 


| cauſing a great and awful ſenſation, 


Hinc euaudiri gemitus, ireque leonum  '.- 
Vincla recuſantum, et ſera ſub note rudentum; m 
Setigertque ſues, atque in preſepibus urſi 

| Seve; et forme magnorum ululare luporum. 


| | It might ſeem that theſe modulations of ſound carry 


ſome connection with the nature of the things they 
repreſent, and are not merely arbitrary; becauſe the 
natural cries of all animals, even of thoſe animals 


with whom we have not been acquainted, never fail 


to make themſelves ſufficiently underſtood ; this can- 
not be ſaid of language. The modifications of 
ſound, which may be productive of the ſublime, 


are almoſt infinite. Thoſe I have mentioned, are 


only a few inſtances to ſhew, on what principles they 
are all built. 1 IG 
8 E. C K * XXI. 
SEL. AND TASTE, BITTERS AND STENCHES. 
OMELLS, and Tafes, have ſome ſhare too in 
ideas of greatneſs; but it is a ſmall one, weak 
in its nature, and confined in its operations. I ſhall 


only obſerve, that no ſmells or taſtes can produce a 
. | grand 


? 
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grand fenſation, except exceſſive bitters, and into- 
lerable ſtenches. It is true, that theſe affeCtions of 
the ſmell and taſte, when they are in their full force, 
and lean directly upon the ſenſory, are ſimply pain- 
ful, and accompanied with no ſort of delight; but 
when they are moderated, as in a deſcription or 
narrative, they become ſources of the ſublime, as 
genuine as any. other, and ypon the very ſame prin- 
ciple of a moderated pain. A cup of bitterneſs,” 
5+ to drain the bitter cup of fortune; “ the bitter 
apples of Sodom,” theſe are all ideas ſuitable to a 
ſublime deſcription. Nor is this paſſage of Virgil 
without ſublimity, where the ſtench of the vapour 
in Albunea conſpires ſo happily with the ſacred hor- 
ror and gloomineſs of that prophetic foreſt : 


At rex ſolicitus monſtris oracula Faun: 

Fatidici genitoris adit, luceſque ſub alta 

Conſulit Albunea, nemorum que maxima ſacro 
Fonte fonat ; ſævamque exhalat opaca Mephitim. 


In the ſixth book, and in a very ſublime deſcription, 
the poiſonous exhalation of Acheron is not forgot, 
nor does it at all diſagree with the other images 
_ amongſt which it is introduced : - 8 


Spelunca alta fuit, vaſtoque immanis kratu 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris, 
| 2 ſuper baud ullæ poterant impune volantes 
endere iter penis, talis ſeſe halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens ſupera ad convexa ferebat. 


L have added theſe examples, becauſe ſome Friends, 
for whoſe judgment I have great deference, were of 

opinion, that if the ſentiment ſtood nakedly by iv | 
| | 7. | elt, 


wok 
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ſelf, it would be ſubject, at firſt view, to burleſque 8 


and ridicule; but this I imagine would principally 
ariſe from conſidering the bitterneſs and ſtench in 
company with mean and contemptible ideas, with 
which it muſt be owned they are often united; ſuch 
an union degrades the ſublime in all other inſtances 
as well as in thoſe. - But it is one of the teſts by 
which the ſublimity of an image is to be tried, not 
whether it becomes mean when aſſociated witk mean 
ideas; but whether, when united with images of an 
allowed grandeur, the whole compoſition is ſupport- 
ed with dignity, Things which axe terrible are al- 
ways great; but when things poſſeſs diſagreeable 
qualities, or ſuch as have indeed ſome degree of dan- 
ger, but of a danger eaſily overcome, they are 
merely odious, as toads and ſpiders. 


n C r. 
FEELING PAIN, 


F Feeling, little more can be ſaid than that the 
idea of bodily pain in all the modes and de- 
grees of labour, pain, anguifh, torment, is produc- 
tive of the ſublime ; and nothing elſe in this ſenſe 
can produce it. I need not givè here any freſh in- 
ſtances, as thoſe given in the former ſeQions abund - 
antly illuſtrate a remark ; that in reality wants only 
an attention to nature, to be made by every body. 
Having thus run through the cauſes of the ſublime 
with reference to all the ſenſes, my firſt obſervation 
(ſect. J.) will be found very nearly true; that the 
ſublime is an idea belonging to ſelf-preſervation ; 
that it is therefore one of the maſt affecting we 
have; that its ſtrongeſt emotion is an emotion of 
diſtreſs ; 
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diſtreſs; and that no * pleaſure from a poſitive ctuſe 

belongs to it. Numberleſs examples, beſides thoſe 

mentioned might be brought in ſupport of theſe 

truths, and'many perhaps uſeful conſequences drawn 

from them 1 e f 
Sed fugit interea, Fugit irre vocabile tempus, 
Singula dum capti circumvectamur amore. 


* Vide part I, fee, 6. 


THE END OF THE SECOND PART. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL. ENQUIRY 
1 br e 
ORIGIN OF OUR IDEAS 
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SUBLIME axo BEAUTIFUL. 
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E is my deſign to conſider beauty as diſtinguiſh- 
ed from the ſublime; and, in the courſe of the 
enquiry, to examine how far it is conſiſtent with it. 
But previous to this, we muſt take a ſhort review of 
the opinions already entertained of this quality, 


* which I think are hardly to be reduced to any fixed 
principles; becauſe men are uſed to talk of beauty 


in a figurative manner, that is to ſay, in a manner 
extremely uncertain, and indeterminate. By beauty 
I mean that quality, or thoſe qualities in bodies, by 
which they cauſe love, or ſome paſſion ſimilar to it. 
I confine this definition to the merely ſenſible quali- 
ties of things, for the ſake of preſerving the utmoſt 
ſimplicity in a ſubje& which muſt always diſtract us, 
whenever we take in thoſe various cauſes of ſym- 


pathy 
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pathy which attach us to any perſons or things frori 
ſecondary conſiderations, and not from the direct 
force which they have merely on being viewed. I 
Rkewiſe diſtinguiſh love, by which I mean that ſa- 
tisfaction which arifes to the mind upon contem- 
plating any thing beautiful, of whatſoever nature it 
may be, from defire or luſt ; which is an energy of 
the mind, that hurries us on to the poſſeſſion of cer- 
tain objects, that do not affect us as they are beauti- 
ful, but by means altogether different. We ſhall 
have a ſtrong deſire for a woman of no remarkable 
beauty; whilſt the greateſt beauty in men, or in 
other animals, though it cauſes love, yet excites no- 
thing at all of defire. Which ſhews that beauty, 
and the paſſion cauſed by beauty, which I call love, 
is different from deſire, though deſire may ſome- 
times operate along with it ; but it is to this latter 
that we muſt attribute thoſe violent and tempeſtu- 
ous paſſions, and the conſequent emotions of the 
body which attend what is called love in ſome of 
its ordinary acceptations, and not to the effeQs of 
beauty merely as it is ſuch. 


SECT 1 


PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
VEGETABLES. 


r hath uſually been faid to conſiſt in 
certain proportions of parts. On conſidering 
the matter, I have great reaſon to doubt, whether 
beauty be at all an idea belonging to proportion. 
Proportion relates almoſt wholly ts convenience, as 

every idea of order ſeerns fo do; and it muſt there- 
fore be conſidered as a creature of the underſtand- 
ing, rather than a primary cauſe acting on the ſenſes 
and imagination. It is not by the force of long 
ON i” attention 
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attention and enquiry that we find any object to be 
beautiful; beauty demands no aſſiſtance from our 
reaſoning; even the will is unconcerned ; the appear- 
ance of beauty as effectually cauſes ſome degree of 
love in us, as the application of ice or fire produces” 
the ideas of heat or cold. To gain ſomething like 
a ſatisfactory concluſion in this point, it were well 
to examine, what proportion is; ſince ſeveral Who 
make uſe of that word, do not always ſeem to un- 
derſtand very clearly the force of the term, nor to 
have very diſtinct ideas concerning the thing itſelf. 
Proportion is the meaſute of relative quantity. 
Since all quantity is diviſible, it is evident that every 
diſtinct part into which any quantity is divided, 
muſt bear ſome relation to the other parts, or to the 
whole. Theſe relations give an origin to the idea of 
proportion. They are diſcovered by menſuration, 
and they are the objects of mathematical enquiry. 
But whether any part of any. determinate quantity 
be a fourth, or a fifth, or a ſixth, or a moiety of 
the whole; or whether it be of equal length with 
any other part, or double its length, or but one 
half, is a matter merely indifferent to the mind; it 
ſtands neuter in the queſtion: and it is from this 
abſolute indifference and tranquillity of the mind, 
that mathematical ſpeculations derive ſome of their 
moſt conſiderable advantages ; becauſe there is no- 
thing to intereſt the imagination; becauſe the judg- 
ment ſits free and unbiaſſed to examine the point. 
All proportions, every arrangement of quantity is 
alike to the underſtanding, becauſe the ſame truths. 
reſult to it from all; from greater, from leſſer, from 
equality and inequality. But ſurely beauty is no idea 
belonging to menſuration; nor has it any thing to 
do with calculation and geometry. If it had, we 
might then point out ſome certain meaſures which 
we could demonſtrate to be beautiful, either as ſim- 
ply conſidered, or as related to others; and we 


could call in thoſe natural objects, for whoſe beauty 
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we have no voucher but the ſenſe, to this happy 
ſtandard, and confirm the voice of our paſſions by 


the determination cf our reaſon. But ſince we have 


not this help, let us ſee whether proportion can in 
any ſenſe be conſidered as the cauſe of beauty, as 
hath been ſo generally, and by ſome ſo confidently 
affirmed. If proportion be one of the conſtituents 
of beauty, it muſt derive that power either from 


ſome natural properties inherent in certain meaſures, 


which operate mechanically ; from the operation of 
cuſtom ; or from the fitneſs which ſome meaſures 


have to anſwer ſome particular ends of conveniency. 
Our buſineſs therefore is to enquire, whether the 


parts of thoſe objects, which are found beautiful in 


the vegetable or animal kingdoms, are conſtantly ſo 


formed according to ſuch certain meaſures, as may 


| ſerve to ſatisfy us that their beauty reſults from thoſe 


meaſures on the principle. of a natural mechanical 
cauſe ; or from cuſtom ; or, in fine, from their fit- 
neſs for any determinate purpoſes, I intend to ex- 
amine this point under each of theſe heads in their 
order, But before I proceed further, I hope it will 
not be thought amiſs, if 1 lay down the rules which 
governed me in this enquiry, and which have miſ- 
led me in it, if J have gone aſtray. 1. If two bo- 
dies produce the ſame or a ſimilar effect on the mind, 
and on examination they are found to agree in ſome 


of their properties, and to differ in others; the com- 
mon effect is to be attributed to the properties in 
which they agree, and not to thoſe in which they differ. 


2. Not to account for the effect of a natural object 


from the effect of an artificial object. 3. Not to 


account for the effect of any natural object from a 
concluſion of our reaſon concerning its uſes, if 2 
natural cauſe may be aſſigned. 4. Not to admit any 
determinate quantity, or any relation of quantity, 
as the cauſe of a certain effect, if the effect is pro- 
duced by different or oppoſite meaſures and rela- 

tions; 
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tions; or if theſe meaſures and relations may exiſt, 
and yet the effect may not be produced. Theſe are 
the rules which I have chiefly followed, whilſt I ex- 
amined into the power of proportion conſidered as a 
natural cauſe; and theſe, if he thinks them juſt; I 
requeſt the reader to carry with him throughout the 
following diſcuſſion ; whilſt we enquire in the firſt 
Place, in what things we find this quality of beauty; 
next, to ſee whether in theſe we can find any a 
ſignable proportions, in ſuch a manner as ought to - 
convince us that our idea of beauty reſults from 
them. We ſhall conſider this pleaſing power, as it 
appears in vegetables, in the inferior animals, and 
in man. Turning our eyes to the vegetable crea- 
tion, we find nothing there: ſo beautiful. as flowers ; 
but flowers are almoſt of every ſort of ſhape, and 
of every ſort of diſpoſition; they are turned ahd 
faſhioned into an infinite variety of forms; and 
from theſe forms botaniſts have given them their 
names, which are almoſt as various. What propor- 
tion do we diſcover between the ſtalks and the leaves 
of flowers, or between the leaves and the piſtils? 
How does the ſlender ſtalk of the roſe agree with 
the bulky head under which it bends? but the roſe 
is a beautiful flower; and can we undertake to ſay 
that it does not owe a great deal of its beauty even 
to that diſproportion ? the roſe is a large flower, yet 
it grows upon a ſmall ſhrub; the flower of the ap- 
ple is very ſmall, and grows upon a large tree; yet 
the roſe and the apple bloſſom are both beautiful, 
and the plants that bear them are moſt engagingly 
attired, notwithſtanding this diſproportion, What 
by general conſent is allowed to be a more beautiful 
object than an orange tree, flouriſhing at once with 
Its leaves, its bloſſoms, and its fruit? but it is in vain 
that we ſearch here for any proportion between the 
height, the breadth, or any thing elſe concerning 
the dimenſions of the whole, or concerning the re- 
M 2 lation 
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lation of the particular parts to each other. I grant 
that we may obſerve in many flowers, ſomething of 
a regular figure, and of a methodical diſpoſition of 
the leaves. The roſe has ſuch a figure and ſuch a 
difpoſition of its petals; but in an oblique view, 
when this figure is in a good meaſure loſt, and the 
order of the leaves confounded, it yet retains its 
beauty; the roſe is even more beautiful before it is 
full blown ; -and the bud, before this exact figure is 
formed; and this is not the only inſtance wherein 
method and exactneſs, the ſoul of proportion, are 


found rather prejudicial than ſerviceable to the cauſe 
df beauty. 1 ä | 


SECT. I. 
| PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
ANIMALS. 


HAT proportion has but a ſmall ſhare in the 

formation of beauty, is full as evident among 
animals. Here the greateſt variety of ſhapes, and 
diſpoſitions of parts, are well fitted fo excite this 
idea. The ſwan, confeſſedly a beautiful bird, has a 
neck longer than the reſt of his body, and but a 
very ſhort tail: is this a beautiful proportion ? 
we muſt allow that it is. But then what ſhall we ſay 
to the; peacock, who has comparatively but a ſhort 
neck, with a tail longer than the neck, and the reſt 
of the body taken together? How many birds are 
there that vary infinitely from each of theſe ſtand- 
ards, and from every other which you can fix, with 
proportions different, and often directly oppoſite to 
each other ! and yet- many of theſe birds are ex- 
tremely beautiful; when upon conſidering them we 
find nothing in any one part that might determine 
us, 2 priori, to ſay what the others ought to be, 


mor 
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nor indeed to gueſs any thing about them, but what 
experience might ſhew to be full of diſappointment 
and miſtake. And with regard to the colours either 
of birds or flowers, for there is ſomething ſimilar 
in the colouring of both, whether they are conſider- 
ed in their extenſion: or gradation, there is nothing 
of proportion to be obſerved. Some are of but 

one ſingle colour ; others have all the colours of the 

rainbow; ſome are of the primary colours, others 

are of the mixt; in ſhort, an attentive obſerver may 
ſoon conclude, that there is as little of proportion 
in the colouring as in the ſhapes of theſe objects. 
Turn next to beaſts; examine the head of a beau- 
tiful horſe; find what proportion that bears to his 
body, and to his limbs, and what relations theſe 
have to each other; and when you have ſettled theſe 
proportions as a ſtandard of beauty, then take a 
dog or cat, or any other animal, and examine how 
far the ſame proportions between their heads and 
their necks, between thoſe and the body, and ſo on, 
are found to hold; I think we may ſafely ſay, that 
they differ in every ſpecies, yet that there are indi- 
viduals found in a great many ſpecies ſo differing, 
that have a very ſtriking beauty, Now, if it be al- 
lowed that very different, and even contrary, forms 
and diſpoſitions are conſiſtent with beauty, it amounts 
I believe to a conceſſion, that no certain meaſures 
operating from a natural principle, are neceſſary to 
produce it, at leaſt ſo far as the brute ſpecies is con» 
cerned. : 6 


„ 
PROPORTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY IN 
THE HUMAN SPECIES, - 


\HERE are ſome parts of the human body, 
that are obſerved to hold certain proportions | 

to each other ; but before it can be proved, that the 
| | efficient 
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efficient cauſe of beauty lies in theſe, it muſt be 
ſhewn, that wherever theſe are found exact, the per- 
ſon to whom they belong is beautiful: I mean in the 
effect produced on the view, either of any member 
diſtinctly conſidered, or of the whole body together. 
It muſt be likewiſe ſhewn, that theſe parts ſtand in 
ſuch a relation to each other, that the compariſon 
between them may be eaſily made, and that the af- 
fection of the mind may naturally reſult from it. 
For my part, I have at ſeveral times very carefully 
examined - many of thoſe proportions, and found 
them hold very nearly, or altogether alike in many 
ſubjects, which were not only very different from 
one another, but where one has been very beautiful, 
and the other very remote from beauty. With re- 
gard to the parts which are found ſo proportioned, 
they are often ſo remote from each other, in ſitua- 
tion, nature, and office, that I cannot ſee how they 
admit of any compariſon, nor conſequently how any 
effect owing to proportion can reſult from them. 
The neck, ſay they, in beautiful bodies, ſhould mea- 
ſure, with the calf of the leg; it ſhould likewiſe be 
twice the circumference of the wriſt. And an infi- 
nity of obſervations of this kind are to be found in 
the writings and converſations of many. But what 
relation has the calf of the leg to the neck ; or ei- 
ther of theſe parts to the wriſt? Theſe proportions 
are certainly to be found in handſome bodies. They 
are as certainly in ugly ones; as any who will take 
the pains to try may find. Nay, I do not know but 
they may be leaſt perfect in ſome of the moſt beau- 
tiful. You may aſſign any proportions you pleaſe 
to every part of the human body; and I undertake 
that a painter ſhall religiouſly obſerve them all, and 
notwithſtanding produce, if he pleaſes, a very ugly 
figure. The ſame painter fhall conſiderably deviate 
from theſe proportions, and produce a very beauti- 
ful one. And indeed it may be obſerved in the 
maſter-pieces of the antient and modern n, 
| tnat 
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that ſeveral of them differ very widely from the pro- 
Po: tions of others, in parts very conſpicuous, and 
of great conſideration; and that they differ no leſs 
from the proportions we find in living men, of forms 
extremely ſtriking and agreeable. And after all, 
how are the partizans of proportional beauty agreed 
amongſt themſelves about the proportions of the hu- 
man body? ſome hold it to be ſeven heads; ſome 
make it eight; whilſt others extend it even to ten; 
a vaſt difference in ſuch a ſmall number of diviſions ! 
Others take other methods of eſtimating the propor- 
tions, and all with equal ſucceſs. But are theſe pro- 
portions exactly the ſame in all handſome men? 
or are they at all the proportions found in beautiful 
women? nobody will ſay that they are; yet both 
ſexes are undoubtedly capable of beauty, and the 
female of the greateſt ; which advantage I believe 
will hardly be attributed to the ſuperior exactneſs of 
proportion in the fair ſex. Let us reſt a moment 
on this point; and conſider how much difference 
there is between the meaſures that prevail in many 
ſimilar parts of the body, in the two ſexes of this 
ſingle ſpecies only, If you aſſign any determinate 
EE to the limbs of a man, and if you limit 
uman beauty to theſe proportions, when you find 
a woman who differs in the make and meaſures of 
almoſt every part, you muſt conclude her not to be 
beautiful, in ſpite of the ſuggeſtions of your ima- 
gination; or, in obedience to your imagination, you 
muſt renounce your rules; you muſt lay by the 
ſcale and compaſs, and look out for ſome other 
cauſe of beauty. For if beauty be attached to cer- 
tain meaſures which operate from a principe in na- 
tare, why ſhould ſimilgf parts with different mea- 
ſures of proportion be found to have beauty, and 
this too in the very ſame ſpecies? but to open our 
view a little, it is worth obſerving, that almoſt all 
animals have parts of very much the ſame nature, 
and deſtined nearly t6 the ſame purpoſes; an head, 
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neck, body, feet, eyes, ears, noſe, and mouth.; yet 
Providence, to provide in the beſt manner for their 
ſeveral wants; and to diſplay the riches of his wiſdom 
and goodneſs in his creation, has worked out of theſe 
few and ſimilar organs, and members,. a diverſity 
hardly ſhort of infinite in their diſpoſition, meaſures, 
and relation. But, as we have before obſerved, 
amidſt this infinite diverſity, one particular is com- 
mon 'to many ſpecies; ſeveral of the individuals 
which compoſe them are capable of affecting us with 
a ſenſe of lovelineſs ; and whilſt they agree in pro- 
ducing this effect, they differ extremely in the rela- 
tive meaſures of thoſe parts which have produced it. 
"Theſe conſiderations were ſufficient to induce me to 
reject the notion.of any particular proportions that 
operated by nature to produce a pleaſing effect; but 
thoſe who will agree with me with regard to a par- 
ticular proportion, are ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in fa- 
vour of one more indefinite. They imagine, that 
although beauty in general is annexed to no certain 
meaſures common to the ſeveral kinds of pleaſing 
plants and animals; yet that there is a certain pro- 
portion in each ſpecies abſolutely eſſential to the 
beauty of that particular kind. If we conſider the 
animal world in general, we find beauty confined to 
no certain meaſures; but as ſome peculiar meaſure 
and relation of parts is what diſtinguiſhes each pe- 
culiar claſs of animals, it muſt of neceſſity be, that 

the beautiful in each kind will be found in the mea- 
ſures and proportions of that kind; for otherwiſe it 
would deviate from its proper ſpecies, and become 
in ſome ſort monſtrous : however, no ſpecies is fo 
ſtrictly confined to any certain proportions, that 
there is not a conſiderable variation amongſt the indi- 
viduals; and as it has been ſhewn of the human, ſo F 
it may be ſhewn of the brute kinds, that beauty is 
found indifferently in all the proportions which each 
kind can admit, without quitting its common form; 
and it is this idea of a common form that makes the 


Proportion 
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proportion of parts at all regarded, and not the ope- 
ration of any natural cauſe: indeed a little conſide- 
ration will make it appear, that it is not meaſure 
but manner that creates all the beauty which belongs 
to ſhape. What light do we borrow from theſe 
boaſted proportions, when we ſtudy ornamental de- 
ſign? It ſeems amazing; to me, that artiſts, if they 
were as well convinced as they pretend to be, that 
proportion is a principal cauſe of beauty, have not 

by them at all times accurate meaſurements of all 
ſorts of beautiful animals to help them to proper 
Proportions, when they. would contrive any thin 
elegant, eſpecially as they frequently aſſert, that it 
is from an obſervation of the beautiful in nature they 
direct their practice, I know that it has been ſaid 
long ſince, and echoed backward and forward from 
one writer to another a thouſand times, that the pro- 
portions of building have been taken from thoſe of 
the human body. To make this forced analogy 
complete, they repreſent a man with his arms raiſed 
and extended at full length, and then deſcribe a ſort 
of ſquare, as it is formed by paſling lines along the 
extremities of this ſtrange figure. But it appears 
very clearly to me, that the human figure never 
ſupplied the architect with any of his ideas. For in 
the firſt place, men are very rarely ſeen in this ſtrain- 
ed poſture; it is not natural to them; neither is it 
at all becoming. Secondly, the view of the human 
figure ſo diſpoſed, does not naturally ſuggeſt the 
idea of a ſquare, but rather of a croſs; as that 
large ſpace between the arms and the ground, muſt 15110 
be filled with ſomething before it can make any bo- n 
dy think of a ſquare. Thirdly, ſeveral buildings | 
are by no means of the form of that particular 
ſquare, which are notwithſtanding planned by the [if Þ| 
beſt architects, and produce an effect altogether as . if | 
good, and perhaps a better. And certainly nothing WB 
could be more unaccountably whimſical, than for an 


architect 
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architect to model his performance by the human 
figure, ſince no. two things can have leſs reſem- 
blance or analogy, than a man, and an houſe or 
temple: do we need to obſerve, that their pur- 
poſes are entirely different ? What I am apt to ſuſ- 
pect is. this : that theſe analogies were deviſed to give 


a credit to the works of art, by ſhewing a confor- 


mity between them and the nobleſt works in nature; 
not that the latter ſerved at all to ſupply hints for 
the perfection of the former, And I am the more 
fully convinced, that the patrons of proportion 
have transferred their artificial ideas to nature, and 
not borrowed from thence the proportions they uſe 
in works of art; becauſe in any diſcuſhon of this 
ſubject they always quit as ſoon as poſſible the open 
field of natural -beauties, the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, and fortify, themſelves within the artifi- 
cial lines and angles of architecture. For there is in 
mankind an unfortunate propenſity to make them- 
| ſelves, their views, and their works, the meaſure of 
excellence in every thing whatſoever. Therefore 
having obſerved that their dwellings were moſt com- 
modious and firm when they were thrown into re- 
gular figures, with parts anſwerable to each other; 
they transferred theſe ideas to their gardens; they 
turned their trees into pillars, pyramids, and obe- 
liſkks; they formed their hedges into ſo many green 
walls, and faſhioned the walks into ſquares, triangles, 
and other mathematical figures, with exaQneſs and 
ſymmetry ; and they thought, if they were not imi- 
tating, they were at leaſt improving nature, and 
teaching her to know her buſineſs. But nature has 
at laſt eſcaped from their diſcipline and their fetters; 
and our gardens, if nothing elſe declare, we begin 
to feel that mathematical ideas are not the true mea- 
ſures of beauty. And ſurely they are full as little 
ſo in the animal, as the vegetable world. For is it 
not extraordinary, that in theſe fine deſcriptive 
es pieces, 
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pieces, theſe innumerable odes and elegies which 


are in the mouths of all the world, and many of 


which have been the entertainment of ages, that in 


theſe pieces which deſcribe love with ſuch a paſſionate 


energy, and repreſent its object in ſuch an infinite 
variety of lights, not one word is ſaid of propor- 
tion, if it be, what ſome inſiſt it is, the principal 
component of beauty; whilſt at the ſame time, ſe- 
veral other qualities are very frequently and warmly 


mentioned? But if proportion has not this power, 


it may appear add how men came originally to be 
ſo prepoſſeſſed in its favour. It aroſe, I imagine, 
from the fondneſs I have juſt mentioned, which men 
bear ſo remarkably to their own works and notions 
it aroſe from falſe reaſonings on the effeQs of the 
cuſtomary figure of animals; it aroſe from the Pla- 
tonic theory of fitneſs and aptitude. For which 


| reaſon, in the next ſection, I ſhall conſider the ef- 


fects of cuſtom in the figure of animals; and after- 
wards the idea of fitneſs : ſince if proportion does not 
operate by a natural power attending ſome meaſures, 
it muſt be either by cuſtom, or the idea of utility ; 
there 1s no other way. | 


SE CT. . 


' PROPORTION FURTHER CONSIDERED. 


F I am not miſtaken, a great deal of the preju- 


dice in favour of proportion has ariſen, not ſo 
much from the obſervation of any certain meaſures 
found in beautiful bodies, as from a wrong idea of 
the relation which deformity bears to beauty, 
to which it has been conſidered as the oppo- 
ſite; on this principle it was concluded, that where 
the cauſes of deformity were removed, beauty muſt 
55 naturally 
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naturally and neceſſarily be introduced. This 1 
believe is a miſtake. For deformity is oppoſed not 
to beauty, but to the complete common foi m. If one 
of the legs of a man be found ſhorter than the other, 
the man is deformed ; becauſe there is ſomething. 
wanting to complete the whole idea we form of a. 
man; and this has the ſame effect in natural faults, 
as majming and mutilation . produce from accidents. . 
So if the back be humped, the man is deformed ; 
becauſe his back has an unuſual figure, and what 
carries with it the idea of ſome diſeaſe or misfortune ; 
ſo if a man's neck be conſiderably longer or ſhorter 
than uſual, we ſay he is deformed in that part, be- 
cauſe men are not commonly made in that manner. 
But ſurely every hour's experience may convince us, 
that a man may have his legs of an equal length, 
and reſembling each other in all reſpects, and his 
neck of a juſt ſize, and his back quite ſtrait, without 
having at the ſame time the leaſt perceivable beauty. 
Indeed beauty is ſo far from belonging to the idea 
of cuſtom, thatin reality what affects us in that man- 
ner is extremely rare and uncommon. The beautiful 
ſtrikes us as much by its novelty as the deformed 
itſelf. It is thus in thoſe ſpecies of animals with 
which we are acquainted; and if one of a new 
ſpecies were repreſented, we ſhould by no means 
wait until cuſtom had ſettled an idea of propor- 
tion, before we decided concerning its beauty or 
uglineſs: which ſhews that the general idea of beauty 
can be no more owing to cuſtomary than to natural 
proportion. Deformity ariſes from the want of the 
common proportions; but the neceſſary reſult of 
their exiſtence in any object is not beauty. If we 
ſuppoſe proportion in natural things to be relative 
to cuſtom and uſe, the nature of uſe-and cuſtom will 
ſhew, that beauty, which is a pie and powerful 
quality, cannot reſult from it. We are ſo wonder- 
fully formed, that, whilſt we are creatures vehemently 
| | deſirous 
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deſirous of novelty, we are as ſtrongly attached 
to habit and cuſtom. But it is the nature of things 
which hold us by cuſtom, to affect: us very little 
whilſt we are in poſſeſſion of them, but ſtrongly 
when they are abſent. l remember to have frequent 
ed a certain place, every day for a long time together; 
and I may truly ſay, that ſo far from finding a 
pleaſure in it, I was affected with a ſort of wearineſs 
and diſguſt; I came, I went, I returned, without 
pleaſure ; yet if by any means I paſſed by the uſual 
time of my going thither, I was remarkably uneaſy, 
and was not quiet till I had got into my old track. 
They who uſe ſnuff, take it almoſt without being 
ſenſible that they take it, and the accute ſenſe of 
ſmell is deadened, ſo as to feel hardly any thing 
from ſo ſharp a ſtimulus; yet deprive the ſnuff-taker 
of his box, and he is the moſt uneaſy mortal in the 
world. Indeed ſo far are uſe and habit from being 
cauſes of pleaſure, merely as ſuch, that the effect of 
conſtant uſe is to make all things of whatever kind 
entirely unaffecting. For as uſe at laſt takes off the 
painful effect of many things, it reduces the pleaſur- 
able effect of others in the ſame manner, and brings 
both to a ſort of mediocrity and indifference. Very 
juſtly is uſe called a ſecond nature; and our 
natural and common ſtate is one of ' abſolute indif- 
ference, equally prepared for pain or pleaſure. But 
when we are thrown out of this ſtate, or deprived. 
of any thing requiſite to maintain us in it; when 
this chance does not happen by pieaſure from ſome 
mechanical cauſe, we are always hurt. It is fo with 
the ſecond nature, cuſtom, in all things which relate 
toit. Thus the want of the uſual proportions in 
men and other animals is ſure to diſguſt, though 
their preſence is by no means any cauſe of rea] plea- 
ſure. It is true, that the proportions laid down as 
cauſes of beauty in the human body, are frequently 
found in beautiful ones, becauſe they are generally 
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found in all mankind ; but if it can be ſhewn too, 
tat they are found. without beauty, and that beauty 
frequently exiſts without them, and that this beauty, 
where it exiſts, always can be aſſigned to other leſs 
equivocal cauſes, it will naturally lead us to conclude, 
that proportion and beauty are not ideas of the ſame 
nature. The true oppoſite to beauty is not diſpropor- 
tion or deformity, but ꝝglinęſs; and as it proceeds 
from cauſes oppoſite to thoſe of poſitive beauty, we 
cannot conſider it until we come to treat of that. Be- 
tween beauty and uglineſs there is a ſort of mediocrity, 
in which the aſſigned proportions are moſt commonly 
found; but this has no effect upon the paſſions. 


FITNESS NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 


TI is ſaid that the idea of utility, or of a part's 
being well adapted to anſwer its end, is the cauſe 
of beauty, or indeed beauty itſelf. If it were not 
for this opinion, it had been impoſſible for the 
doctrine of proportion to have held its ground very 
long; the world would be ſoon weary of hearing of 
meaſures, which related to nothing, either of a natu- 
ral principle, or of a fitneſs to anſwer ſome end; 
the idea which mankind moſt commonly con- 
ceive of proportion, is the ſuitableneſs of means to 
certain ends, and where this is not the queſtion, very 
ſeldom trouble themſelves about the effect of diffe- 
rent meaſures of things. Therefore it was neceſſary 
for this theory to il that not only artificial but 
natural objects took their beauty from the fitneſs 
of the parts for their ſeveral purpoſes. But in fram- 
ing this theory, I am apprehenſive that experience 
was not ſufficiently conſulted.” For on that prin- 
ciple, the wedge-like ſnout of a ſwine, with its 
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tough cartilage at the end, the little ſunk eyes, and 
the whole make of the head, ſo well adapted to its 
offices of digging and e would be extremely 
beautiful. The great bag hanging to the bill of a 
pelican, a thing highly uſeful to this animal, would 
be likewiſe as beautiful in our eyes. The hedgehog, 
ſo well ſecured againſt all aſſaults by his prickly 
hide, and the porcupine with his miſſile quills, would 
be then conſidered as creatures of no ſmall elegance. 
There are few animals whoſe parts are better con- 
trived than thoſe of a monkey; he has the hands of a 
man joined to the ſpringy limbs of a beaſt ; he is ad- 
mirably calculated for running, leaping, grappling, 
and climbing ; and yet there are few animals which 
ſeem to have leſs beauty in the eyes of all mankind. 
I need ſay little on the trunk of the elephant, of ſuch 
various uſefulneſs, and which is ſo far from contri- 
buting to his beauty. How well fitted is the: wolf 
for running and leaping ! how admirably is the lion 
armed for battle! but will any one therefore call the 
elephant, the wolf, and the lion, beautiful animals? 
believe nobody will think the form of a man's leg 
ſo well adapted to running as thoſe of an horſe, a 
dog, a deer, and ſeveral other creatures; at leaſt 
they have not that appearance : yet, I believe, a well 
faſhioned human leg will be allowed far to exceed 
all theſe in beauty. If the fitneſs of parts was what 
conſtituted the lovelineſs of their form, the actual 
employment of them would undoubtedly much 
augment it; but this, though it is ſometimes ſo 
upon another principle, is far from being always 
the caſe. A bird on the wing is not ſo beautiful 
as when it is perched ? nay, there are ſeveral of the 
domeſtic fowls which are ſeldom ſeen to fly, and 
which are nothing the leſs beautiful on that account; 
yet birds are ſo extremely different in their form 
from the beaſt and human kinds, that you cannot, 
on the principle of fitneſs, allow them any thing 
„„ agreeable, 
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agreeable, but in conſideration of their parts being 
deſigned for quite other purpoſes. I never in my 
life chanced to ſee a peacock fly 3 and yet before, 
very long before I conſidered any aptitide in his 
form for the aerial life, I was ſtruck with the ex- 
treme beauty which raiſes that bird above many 
of the beſt flying fowls in the world; though, for 
any thing I ſaw, his way of living was much like 
that of the ſwine, which fed in the farm-yard along 
with him. The ſame may be ſaid of cocks, hens, 
and the like; they are of the flying kind in figure; 
in their manner of moving not very different from 
men and beaſts. To leave theſe foreign examples; 
if beauty in our own ſpecies was annexed to uſe, 
men would be much more lovely than women; and 
ſtrength and agility would be conſidered as the only 
beauties. But to call ſtrength by the name of 
beauty, to have but one denomination for the qua- 
lities of a Venus and Hercules, ſo totally different 
in almoſt all reſpects, is ſurely a ſtrange confuſion 
of ideas, or abuſe' of words. The cauſe of this 
confuſion, I imagine, proceeds from our frequently 
perceiving the parts of the human and other animal 
bodies to be at once very beautiful, and very well 
adapted to their purpoſes; and we are deceived by 
a ſophiſm, which makes us take that for a cauſe 
which is only a concomitant: this is the ſophiſm 
of the fly, who imagined he raiſed a great duſt, be- 
cauſe he ſtood upon the chariot that really raiſed 
it. The ſtomach, the lungs, the liver, as well as. 
other parts, are incomparably well adapted to 
their purpoſes; yet they are far from having any 
beauty. Again, many things are very beautiful, in 
which it is impoſſible to diſcern any idea of uſe. 
And I appeal to the firſt and moſt natural feel- 
ings of mankind, whether on beholding a beauti- 
ful, eye, or a well- faſſiioned mouth, or a well-turned 
leg, any ideas of their being well fitted for ſeeing, 
Dt cating, 
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eating or running, ever preſent themſelves. What 


idea of uſe is it that flowers excite, the moſt beau- 
tiful part of the vegetable world? It is true, that 
the infinitely wiſe and good Creator has, of his 
bounty, frequently joined beauty to thoſe things 


which he has made uſeful to us: but this does 


not prove that an idea of uſe and beauty are the 
ſame thing, or that they are any way dependant 
on each other. | 


TE CE CM 
THE REAL EFFECTS OF FITNRSS. 


HEN I excluded proportion and fitneſs from 


any ſhare in beauty, I did not by any means 
intend to ſay that they were of no value, or that they 


ought to be diſregarded in works of art. Works of 
art are the proper ſphere of their power; and here 


it is that they have their full effect. Whenever 
the wiſdom of our Creator intended that we ſhould 
be affected with any thing, he did not confine the 
execution of his deſign to the languid and precarious 
operation of our reaſon; but he endued it with 
powers and properties that prevent the under- 


ſtanding, and even the will, which ſeizing upon 


the ſenſes and imagination, captivate the ſoul 


before the underſtanding is ready either to join with 
them, or to oppoſe them, It is by a long deduc- 


tion and much ſtudy that we diſcover the adorable 
wiſdom of God in his works: when we diſcover it, 
the effeck is very different, not only in the man- 
ner of acquiring it, but in its own nature, from 
that which ſtrikes us without any preparation from 
the ſublime or the beautiful. How different is 
the ſatisfaction of an anatomiſt, who diſcovers 
the uſe of the muſcles and of the ſkin, the ex- 
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cellent contrivance of the one for the various 
movements of the body, and the wonderful texture 
of the other, at once a general covering, and at once 
a general outlet as well as inlet; how different is 
this from the affection which poſſeſſes an ordinary 
man at the ſight of a delicate ſmooth ſkin, and all 
the other parts of beauty, which require no inveſ- 
tigation to be perceived ! In the former caſe, whilſt 
we look up to the Maker with admiration and praiſe, 
the object which cauſes it may be odious and diſ- 
taſteful ; the latter very often ſo touches us by its 
power on the imagination, that we examine but lit- 
tle into the artifice of its contrivance; and we have 
need .of a ſtrong effort of our reaſon to diſentangle 
our minds from the allurements of the object, to a 
conſideration of that wiſdom which invented ſo 
powerful a machine. The effect of proportion and 
fitneſs, at leaſt ſo far as they proceed from a mere 
conſideration of the work itſelf, produce approba- 
tion, the acquieſcence of the underſtanding, but 
not love, nor any paſſion of that ſpecies. When 
we examine the ſtructure of a watch, when we come 
to know thoroughly the uſe of every part of it, ſa- 
tisfied as we are with the fitneſs of the whole, we 
are far enough from perceiving any thing like beau- 
ty in the watch-work itſelf; but let us look on the 
caſe, the labour of ſome curious artiſt in engraving, 
with little or no 1dea of uſe, we ſhall have a much 
livelier idea of beauty than we ever could have had 
from the watch itſelf, though the maſter-piece of 
Graham. In beauty, as I ſaid, the effect is previ- 
ous to any knowledge of the uſe; but to judge of 
proportion, we muſt know the end for which any 
work is deſigned. According to the end, the pro- 
portion varies. Thus there is one proportion of a 
tower, another of an houſe; one proportion of a 
gallery, another of an hall, another of a chamber. 
To judge of the proportions of theſe, you muſt be 
| | | irt 
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| firſt acquainted with the purpoſes for which they 

were deſigned. Good ſenſe and experience acting 
together, find out what is fit to be done in every 
work of art. We are rational creatures, and in all 
our works we ought to regard their end and pur- 
Poſe ; the gratification of any paſſion, how inno- 
cent ſoever, ought only to be of ſecondary conſide- 
ration. Herein is placed the real power of fitneſs 
and proportion ; they operate on the underſtanding 
conſidering them, which approves the work and ac- 
quieſces in it. The paſſions, and the imagination 
which principally raiſes them, have here very little 
to do. When a room appears in its original na- 
kedneſs, bare walls and a plain cieling; let its pro- 
portion be ever ſo excellent, it pleaſes very little; 
a cold approbation is the utmoſt we can reach; a 
much worſe-proportioned room with elegant mould- 
ings and fine feſtoons, glaſſes, and other merely or- 
namental furniture, will make the imagination re- 
volt againſt the reaſon; it will pleaſe much more 
than the naked proportion of the firſt room, which 
the underſtanding has ſo much approved, as admi- 
rably fitted for its purpoſes. What I have here ſaid 
and before concerning proportion, is by no means 
to perſuade people abſurdly to neglect the idea of 
uſe in the works of art. It is only to ſhew, that 
theſe excellent things, beauty and proportion, are 
not the ſame; not that they ſhould either of them 
be diſregarded. | | 


Ser. VB 
THE RECAPITULATION. 
YN the whole; if ſuch parts in human bodies as 
are found proportioned, were likewiſe con- 


antly found beautiful, as they certainly are not; - 
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if they were ſo ſituated, as that a pleaſure might 
flow from the compariſon, which they ſeldom are; 
or if any aſſignable proportions were found, either 
in plants or animals, which were always attended 
with beauty, which never was the caſe; or if, where 
parts were well adapted to their purpoſes, they 
were conſtantly beautiful, and when no uſe appear- 
ed, there was no beauty, which is contrary to all 
experience; we might conclude, that beauty con- 
ſiſted in proportion or utility. But ſince, in all re- 
ſpecs. the caſe is quite otherwiſe ; we may be ſatis- 
fied that beauty does not depend on theſe, let it 

owe its origin to what elſe it will. | 


Sx CT, 
PERFECTION NOT THE CAUSE OF BEAUTY. 


HERE is another notion current, pretty cloſe- 

ly allied to the former; that perfection is the 
conſtituent cauſe of beauty. This opinion has been 
made to extend much farther than to ſenſible objects. 
But in theſe, ſo far is perfection, conſidered as ſuch, 
from being the cauſe of beauty; that this quality, 
where it is higheſt, in the female ſex, almoſt always 
carries with it an idea of weakneſs and imperfection. 
Women are very ſenſible of this; for which reaſon, 
they learn to liſp, to totter in their walk, to coun- 
terfeit weakneſs, and even ſickneſs. In all this they 
are guided by nature. Beauty in diſtreſs is much 
the moſt affecting beauty. Bluſhing has little leſs 
power; and modeſty in general, which is a tacit al- 
lowance of imperfection, is itſelf conſidered as an 
amiable quality, and certainly heightens every other 
that is ſo. 1 know it is in every body's mouth, that 
| . ve 
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we ought to love perfection. This is to me a ſuffi- 
cient proof, that it is not the proper object of love. 
| Whoever ſaid we oug/r to love a fine woman, or 
even any of theſe beautiful animals which pleaſe us? 
Here to be affected, there is no need of the concur- 
rence of our wlll. | | 


N 


HOW FAR THE IDEA Or BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
TO THE QUALITIES OF THE MIND. 


OR is this remark in general leſs applicable to 
the qualities of the mind. Thoſe virtues which 
cauſe admiration, and are of the ſublimer kind, pro- 
duce terror rather than love; ſuch as fortitude, juſ- 
tice, wiſdom, and the like. Never was any man 
amiable by force of theſe qualities. Thoſe which 
engage our hearts, which impreſs us with a ſenſe of 
lovelineſs, are the ſofter virtues; eaſineſs of temper,' 
compaſſion, kindneſs, and liberality, though cer- 
tainly thoſe latter are of leſs immediate and mo- 
mentous concern to ſociety, and of leſs dignity. . 
But it is for that reaſon that they are ſo amiable. 
The great virtues turn principally on dangers, pu- 
niſhments and troubles, and are exerciſed rather in 
preventing the worſt miſchiefs, than in diſpenſing 
favours; and are therefore not lovely, though high- 
ly venerable. The ſubordinate turn on reliefs, gra- 
tifications, and indulgences; and are therefore more 
lovely, though inferior in dignity. Thoſe perſons 
who creep into the hearts of moſt people, who are 
choſen as the companions of their ſofter hours, and 
their reliefs from care and anxiety, are never perſons 
of ſhining qualities nor ſtrong virtues. It is rather 
the ſoft green of the ſoul on which we reſt our eyes, 
that are fatigued with beholding more glaring objects. 
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It is worth obſerving how we feel ourſelves affected 

in reading the characters of Cæſar and Cato, as they 
are ſo finely drawn and contraſted in Salluſt. In 
one the ignoſcendo largiundo; in the ſother, nil largi- 
undo. In one the miſeris perfugium; in the other 
malis pernicium. In the latter we have much to ad- 
mire, much to reverence, and perhaps ſomething 
to fear; we reſpect him, but we reſpect him at a 
diſtance. The former makes us familiar with him; 
we love him, and he leads us whither he pleaſes. 
To draw things cloſer to our firſt and moſt natural 
feelings, I will add a remark made upon reading 
this ſection by an ingenious friend. The authority 
of a father, ſo uſeful to our well-being, and ſo juſt- 
ly venerable upon all accounts, hinders us from hav- 
ing that entire love for him that we have for our mo- 
thers, where the parental authority is almoſt melted 
down into the mother's fondneſs and indulgence. 
But we generally have a great love for our grand- 
fathers, in whom this authority is removed a degree 
from us, and where the weakneſs of age mellows it 
into ſomething of a feminine partiality, 


SK CT. 


HOW FAR THE IDEA OF BEAUTY MAY BE APPLIED 
| TO VIRTUE. | | 


ROM what has been ſaid in the foregoing ſec- 
tion, we may eaſily ſee, how far the applica- 
tion of beauty to virtue, may be made with propri- 


ety. The general application of this quality to vir- 


tue, has a ſtrong tendency to confound our ideas of 
things; and it has given riſe to an infinite deal of 
whimſical theory; as the affixing the name of beauty 
to proportion, congruity, and perfection, as well 
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as to qualities of things yet more remote from our 
natural ideas of it, and from one another, has tend- 
ed to confound our ideas of beauty, and left us no i 
ſtandard or rule to judge by, that was not even 1 
more uncertain and fallacious than our own fancies. 1 
This looſe and inaccurate manner of ſpeaking, has . f 
therefore miſled us both in the theory of taſte and "il 
of morals; and induced us to remove the ſcience of 1 
our duties from their proper baſis, (our reaſon, ut i 
relations, and our neceſſities,) to reſt it upon founda- 1 
tions altogether viſionary and unſubſtantial. 10 


$ 1 un ji | 
THE REAL CAUSE. OF BEAUTY; 


AVING endeavoured to ſhew what beauty is 

not, it remains that we ſhould examine, at 1 
leaſt with equal attention, in what it really conſiſts. | 
Beauty is a thing much tco affecting not to depend, _ 
upon ſome poſitive qualities. And, ſince it is no 
creature of our reaſon, ſince it ſtrikes us without any N 
reference to uſe, and even where no uſe at all can 1 
be diſcerned, ſince the order and method of nature 10 1 
is generally very different from our meaſures and 1 I 
proportions, we muſt conclude that beauty 1s, for 4 
the greater part, ſome quality in bodies acting me- — 
chanically upon the human mind by the interven- mer 
tion of the ſenſes. We ought therefore to conſider i 
attentively in what manner thoſe ſenſible qualities | : 
are diſpoſed, in ſuch things as by experience we find 
beautiful, or which excite in us the paſſion of love, Wil 
or ſome correſpondent affection. | | i 
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Ss EB C T. Xu 
BEAUTIFUL OBJECTS SMALL. 


| HE moſt obvious point that preſents itſelf to 
us in examining any object, is its extent or 
quantity. And what degree of extent prevails in 
bodies that are held beautiful, may be- gathered from 
theuſual manner of expreſſion concerning it. Iam told 
that, in moſt languages, the objects of love are ſpoken _ 
of under diminutive epithets. It is ſo in all the lan- 
guages of which I have any knowledge. In Greek 
the i, and other iminutive terms are almoſt always 
the terms of affection and tenderneſs. Theſe dimi- 
nutives were commonly added, by the Greeks, to the 
names of perſons with whom they converſed on the 
terms of friendſhip and familiarity. Though the 
Romans were a people of leſs quick and delicate 
feelings, yet they naturally ſlid into the leſſening 
termination upon the ſame occaſions. Anciently in 
the Engliſh language the diminiſhing ling was added 
to the names of perſons and things that were the ob- 
JeQs of love. Some we retain ſtill, as darling (or little 
dear), and a few others. Bit to this day, in ordi- 
nary converſation, it is uſual to add the endearing 
name of /izt/e to every thing we love: the French 
and Italians make uſe of theſe affectionate diminu- 
tives even more than we In the animal creation, 


out of our own ſpecies, it is the (mall we are inclin- 


ed to be fond of; little birds, and ſome of the 
ſmaller kinds of beaſts. A great beautiful thing is 
a manner of expreſſion ſcarcely ever uſed; but that 
of a great ugly thing, is very common. There is a 


vide difference between admiration and love. The 


ſublime, which is the cauſe of the former, always 
| dwells 
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dwells on great objects, and terrible; the latter on 


ſmall ones, and pleaſing ; we ſubmit to what we 
admire, but we love what ſubmits to us; in one 
caſe we are forced, in the other we are flattered, in- 
to compliance. In ſhort, the ideas of the ſublime 
and the beautiful ſtand on foundations ſo different, 
that it is hard, I had almoſt ſaid impoſlible, to think 
of reconciling them in the ſame ſubject, without con- 
ſiderably leſſening the effect of the one or the other 
upon the paſſions. So that, attending to their quan- 
tity, beautiful objects are comparatively ſmall. 


SE C- 1 MV; 
SMOOTHNES SS 


HE next property conſtantly obſervable in ſuch 


objecls is * Smorzhneſs : A quality ſo eſſential 


to beauty, that I do not now recolle& any thing 
beautiful that is not ſmooth, In trees and flowers, 
ſmooth leaves are beautiful; ſmooth ſlopes of earth 
in gardens ; ſmooth ſtreams in the landſcape ; ſmooth 
coats of birds and beaſts in animal beauties; in fine 
- women, ſmooth ſkins; and in ſeveral ſorts of or- 
namental furniture, ſmooth and poliſhed ſurfaces. 
A very conſiderable part of the effect of beauty is 
owing to this quality ; indeed the moſt conſiderable. 


For take any beautiful object, and give it a broken 


and rugged ſurface; and however well formed it 
may be in other reſpects, it pleaſes no longer. 
Whereas, let it want ever ſo many of the other con- 
ſtituents, if it wants not this, it becomes more pleaſ- 
ing than almoſt all the others without it. This ſeems 


to 
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to me ſo evident, that I am a good deal ſurpriſed, 
that none who have handled the ſubject have made 
any mention of the quality of ſmoothneſs, in the 
enumeration of thoſe that go to the forming of beau- 
ty. For indeed any ruggedneſs, any ſudden projec- 
tion, any ſharp angle, is in the higheſt degree contrary 
to that idea. | | | - 


GRADUAL VARIATION. 


Dr as perfectly beautiful bodies are not come 
poſed of angular parts, ſo their parts never 
continue long in the ſame right line. : They vary 
their direction every moment, and they change un- 
der the eye by a deviation continually carrying on, but 
for whoſe beginning or end you will find it difficult 
to aſcertain a point. The view of a beautiful bird 
will illuſtrate this obſervation. Here we ſee the 
head increaſing inſenſibly to the middle, from whence 
it leſſens gradually until it mixes with the neck; the 
neck loſes itſelf in a larger ſwell, which continues 
to the middle of the body, when the whole decreaſes 
again to the tail; the tail takes a new direction; but 
it ſoon varies its new courſe; it blends again with 
the other parts; and the line is perpetually chang- 
ing, above, below, upon every fide. In this deſcrip- 
tion J have before me the idea of a dove; it agrees 
very well with moſt of the conditions of beauty. It is 
ſmooth and downy ; its parts are (to uſe that expreſ- 
hon) melted into one another; you are preſented with 
- | no 
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no ſudden protuberance through the whole, and yet 
the whole is continually changing. Obſerve that 
part of a beautiful woman, where ſhe 1s perhaps the 


moſt beautiful, about the neck and breaſts; the 


ſmoothneſs ; the ſoftneſs ; the eaſy and inſenfible 
ſwell; the variety of the ſurface, which is never for the 
ſmalleſt ſpace the ſame ; the deceitful maze, through 
which the unſteady eye ſlides giddily, without Know- 
ing where to fix, or whither it is carried. Is not 
this a demonſtration of that change of ſurface, con- 
tinual, and yet hardly perceptible at any point, which 
forms one of the great conſtituents of beauty? It 
gives me no ſmall pleaſure to find that I can 
ſtrengthen my theory in this point, by the opinion 
of the very ingenious Mr. Hogarth; whoſe idea 
of the line of beauty I take in general to be ex- 
tremely juſt. But the idea of variation, without 
attending ſo accurately to the manner of the variation, 
has led him to conſider angular figures as beautiful; 
theſe figures, it is true, vary greatly; yet they vary 
in a ſudden and broken manner; and I do not find 
any natural object which is angular, and at the ſame 
time beautiful. Indeed few natural objects are en- 
tirely angular. But I think thoſe which approach 
the moſt nearly to it are the uglieſt. I muſt add 
too, that, ſo far as I could obſerve of nature, 
though the varied line is that alone in which com- 
plete beauty is found, yet there is no particular line 
which is always found in the moſt completely beau- 
tiful, and which is therefore beautiful in preference 
to all other lines. At leaſt I never could obſerve it. 
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LECT 
DELICACY. 


A air of robuſtneſs and ſtrength is very pre- 
judicial to beauty. An appearance of elicqucy, 


and even of fragility, is almoſt eſſential to it. 


Whoever. examines the vegetable or animal crea- 
tion, will find this obſervation to be founded in 
nature. It is not the oak, the aſh, or the elm, or 
any of the robuſt trees of the foreſt. which we 


_ conſider as beautiful ; they are awful and majeſtic; 


they inſpire a ſort of reverence. It is the delicate 


myrtle, it is the orange, it is the almond, it is 


the jaſmine, it is the vine which we look on as 
vegetable beauties. It is the flowery ſpecies, ſo re- 
markable for its weakneſs and momentary dura- 
tion, that gives us the livelieſt idea of beauty and 
elegance. Among animals, the greyhound is more 
beautiful than the maſtiff; and the delicacy of a 
gennet, a barb, or an Arabian horſe, is much more 
amiable than the ſtrength and ftability of ſome 
horſes of war or carriage. I need here ſay lit- 
tle of the fair ſex, where I believe the point will 
be eaſily allowed me. The beauty of women is 
conſiderably owing to their weakneſs or delicacy, 
and is even enhanced by their timidity, a quality 
of mind analogous to it. I would not here be un- 
derſtocd to ſay, that weakneſs betraying very bad 
health has any ſhare in beauty; but the ill effect 
of this is not becauſe it is weakneſs, but becauſe 
the ill ſtate of health which produces ſuch weak- 
neſs, alters the other conditions of beauty ; the 
parts in ſuch a caſe collapſe ; the bright colour, the 
lumenpur pureum juvente, is gone; and the fine va- 
riation is loſt in wrinkles, ſudden breaks, and right 


lines, 
ETC TT, 
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T 
BEAUTY IN COLOUR. 


S to the colours uſually found in beautiful 

bodies, it may be ſomewhat difficult to aſcer- 
tain them, becauſe, in the ſeveral parts of nature, 
there is an infinite variety. However, even in this 
variety, we may mark out ſomething on which to 
ſettle. Firſt, the colours of beautiful bodies muſt 
not be duſky or muddy, but clean and fair. Second- 
ly, they mult not be of the ſtrongeſt kind. Thoſe 
which ſeem moſt appropriated to beauty, are the 


milder of every ſort; light greens, ſoft blues; weak 


whites; pink reds; and violets. Thirdly, if the 
colouis be ſtrong and vivid, they are always diverſt- 
fied, and the ohject is never of one ſtrong colour; 
there are almolt always ſuch a number of them, 
(as in variegated flowers) that the ſtrength and glare 
of each is conſiderably abated. In a fine complex- 
ion, there is not only ſome variety in the colouring, 
but the colours : neither the red nor the white are 
ſtrong .nd glaring. Beſides, they are mixed in ſuch 
a minner, and with ſuch gradations, that it is im- 
poſlible to fix the bounds. On the ſame principle 


it is, that the dubious colour in the necks and tails 


of peacocks, and about the heads of drakes, is ſo very 
agreeable. In reality, the beauty both of ſhape and 
colouring are as nearly related, as we can well ſup- 


poſe it poſſible for things of ſuch different natures to 
— a os 
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c r. W 
RECAPITULATION. 


N the whole, the. qualities of beauty, as they 

| are merely ſenſible qualities, are the following. 
Firſt, to be comparatively ſmall. Secondly, to be 
ſmooth. Thirdly, to have a variety in the direc- 
tion of the parts ; but, fourthly, to have thoſe parts 
not angular, but melted as it were into each other. 
Fifthly, to be of a delicate frame, without any re- 


markable appearance of ſtrength. Sixthly, to have 


its colours clear and bright, but not very ſtrong 
and glaring, Seventhly, or if it ſhould have any 
glaring colour, to have it diverſified with others, 
Theſe are, I believe, the properties on which beauty 
depends; properties that operate by nature, and are 
leſs liable to be altered by caprice, or confounded 
by a diverſity of taſtes, than any other. 


er... 
THE PHISTOGNOMY. 


HE Phyſiognemy has a conſiderable ſhare in 

beauty, eſpecially in that of our own ſpecies. 
The manners give a certain determination to the 
countenance ; which being obſerved to correſpond 
pretty regularly with them, 1s capable of joining the 
effects of certain agreeable qualities of the. mind to 
thoſe of the body. So that to form a finiſhed 
human beauty, and to give it its full influence, the 
face muſt be expreſſive of ſuch gentle and amiable 
qualities, as correſpond with the ſoftneſs, ſmoothneſs, 
and delicacy of the outward form. 
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1 E F 

T HAVE hitherto purpoſely omitted to ſpeak of 
1 the Ly, which has ſo great a ſhare in the beauty 
of the animal creation, as it did not fall ſo eaſily 
under the foregoing heads, though in fact it is re- 
ducible to the ſame principles. I think then, that 
the beauty of the eye conſiſts, firſt, in its clearneſs z 
what coloured eye ſhall pleaſe moſt, depends a good 
deal on particular fancies ; but none are pleaſed with 
an eye whoſe water (to uſe that term) is dull and 
muddy*. We are pleaſed with the eye in this view, 
on the principle upon which we like diamonds, 
clear water, glaſs, and ſuch like tranſparent ſub- 
ſtances. Secondly, the motion of the eye contri- 
butes to its beauty, by continually ſhifting its direc- 
tion; but a ſlow and languid motion is more beau» 
tiful than a briſk one; the latter is enlivening; the 
former lovely. Thirdly, with regard to the 
union of the eye with the neighbouring parts, it is 
to hold the ſame rule that is given of other beautiful 
ones; it is not to make a ſtrong deviation from the 
line of the neighbouring parts; nor to verge. into 
any exact geometrical figure. Beſides all this, the 
eye affects, as it is expreſſive of ſome qualities of the 
mind, and its principal power generally ariſes from 
this; ſo that what we have juſt ſaid of the phyſiog- 
nomy is applicable here. 
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T may perhaps appear like a ſort of repetition 
1 what we have before ſaid, to inſiſt here upon 
the nature of Ugline/s; as I imagine it to be in all reſ- 
pects the oppoſite to thoſe qualities which we have 
laid down for the conſtituents of beauty. But though 
uglineſs be the oppoſite to beauty, it is not the op- 
poſite to proportion and fitneſs. For it is poſſible 
that a thing may be very ugly with any proportions, 
and with a perfect fitneſs to any uſes. Uglineſs 
I imagine likewiſe to be conſiſtent enough with an 
idea of the ſublime. But J would by no means 
inſinuate that uglineſs of itſelf is a ſublime idea, un- 
leſs united with ſuch qualities as excite a ſtrong terror. 


Exc r. 
GA QC 6 
GErACEFULNESS is an idea not very dif- 


ferent from beauty; it conſiſts in much the 
ſame things. Gracefulneſs is an idea belongi:g to 


Poſture and motion. In both theſe, to be gracefu], 


it is requiſite that there be no appearance of diffi- 
culty; there is required a ſmall inflection of the 
body; and a compoſure of the parts in ſuch a 
manner, as not to incumber each other, not to appear 
divided by ſharp and ſudden angles. In this caſe, 
this roundneſs, this delicacy of attitude and motion, 
it is that all the magic of grace conſiſts, and 
what is called its je ne /cai quoi; as will be obvi- 

| OUS 
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ous to any obſerver, who conſiders attentively the 
Venus de Medicis, the Antinous, or any flatue ge- 
nerally allowed to be graceful in an high degree. 


"ST 2 CX 20. 
"ELEGANCE AND SPECIOUSNESS. 


AJ HEN any body is compoſed of parts 
'Y ſmooth and poliſhed, without preſſing upon 
each other, without ſhewing any ruggedneſs or con- 
fuſion, and at the ſame time affecting ſome regu= 
lar ſhape, I call it elegant, It is cloſely allied to the 
beautiful, differing From it only in this regularity ; 
which, however, as it makes a very material dif- 
ference in the affection produced, may very well 
conſtitute another ſpecies. Under this head I rank 
thoſe delicate and regular works of art, that imitate 
no determinate object in nature, as elegant buildings, 
and pieces of furniture. When any object partakes 
of the abovementioned qualities, or of thoſe of beau- 
tiful bodies, and is withal of great dimenſions, it is 
full as remote from the idea of mere beauty; 1 call 
it fine or ſpecious. 


S E e l. 
THE BEAUTIFUL IN FEELING, 


'F5 E foregoing deſcription of beauty, ſo far 
4. as it is taken in by the eye, may be greatly il- 

luſtrated by deſcribing the nature of objects, which 
produce a ſimilar effect through the touch. This I 
call the beautiful in Feeling, It correſponds won- 
derfully with what cauſes the ſame ſpecies of plea- 
ture to the ſight, There is a chain in all our ſen- 
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ations ; they are all but different ſorts of feelings 
calculated to be affècted by various ſorts of objects, 
but all to be affected after the ſame manner, All 
bodies that are pleaſant to the touch, are ſo by the 
flightneſs of the reſiſtance they make. Reſiſtance 
is either to motfonatong the ſurface, or to the preſ- 
ſure of the parts on one another : if the former be 
ſlight, we call the body ſmooth; if the latter, ſoft. 
The chief pleaſure we receive by feeling, is in the 
one or the other of theſe qualities; and if there be 
a combmation of both, our pleaſure is greatly in- 
creaſed. This is ſo plain, that it is rather more fit 
to illuſtrate other things, than to be illuſtrated itſelf 
by an example. The next ſource of pleaſure in this. 
ſenſe, as in every other, is the continually preſent- 
ing ſomewhat new; and we find that bodies which 
continually vary their ſurface, are much the moſt 
pleaſant or beautiful to the feeling, as any one 
that pleaſes may experience. The third property 
in ſuch objects is, that though the ſurface continually 
varies its direction, it never varies it ſuddenly. 
The application of any thing ſudden, even though 
the impreſſion itſelf have little or nothing of violence, 
is diſagreeable. The quick application of a finger 
a little warmer or colder than uſual, without notice, 
makes us ſtart ; a ſlight tap on the ſhoulder, not ex- 
pected, has the ſame effect. Hence it is that angular 
bodies, bodies that ſuddenly vary the direction of 
the outline, afford ſo little pleaſure to the feeling. 
Every ſuch change is a ſort of climbing or falling in 
miniature; ſo that ſquares, triangles, and other angu- 
lar figures, are neither beautiful to the ſight nor feel- 
ing. Whoever compares his ſtate of mind, on feel- 
ing ſoft, ſmooth, variegated unangular bodies, with 
that in which he finds himſelf, on the view of a beau- 
tiful object, will perceive a very ſtriking analogy in 
the effects of both; and which may go a good way 
towards diſcovering their common cauſe. Feeling 


and 
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and ſight, in this reſpect, differ in but a few 
polats. The touch takes in the pleaſure of ſoft- 
neſs, which is not primarily an object of ſight; 
the ſight, on the other hand, comprehends colour, 
which can hardly be made perceptible to the touch: 
the touch again has the advantage in a new idea 
of pleaſure reſulting from a moderate degree of 


warmth ; but the eye triumphs in the infinite ex- 


tent and multiplicity of its objects. But there ig 
ſuch a ſimilitude in the pleaſures of theſe ſenſes 
that I am apt to fancy, if it were poſlible that 
one might diſcern: colour by feeling (as it is ſaid 
ſome blind men have done), that the ſame colours, 
and the ſame diſpoſition of. colouring; whieh are 
found beautiful to the fight, would be found ; likæ- 
wiſe moſt grateful to the touch. But, ſettingaſide 
eonjectures; let us paſs to the other ſeriſe; of 
hear ing. | | y 555 


THE BEAUTIFUL IN SOUNDS. 


N this. ſenſe we find an equal aptitude to be 

affected in a ſoft and delicate manner; and 
how far ſweet or beautiful ſounds agree with our 
deſcriptions of beauty in other ſenſes, the expe- 
rience of every one muſt decide. Milton has de- 
ſcribed: this ſpecies of muſic in one of his juvenile 
poems. I need not ſay that Milton was per- 
fectly well verſed in that art; and that no man 
had a finer ear, with a happier manner of expreſſing 
the affections of one ſenſe by metaphors taken from 
another. The deſeription is as follows: 


* L'allegro. 
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— And ever againfl eating cares, 
Lap me in ſoft Lydian airs ; | 
In notes with many a winding bout 
Of linked ſweetneſs long drawn out ; 
With wanton heed and giddy cunning, 
The melting voice through mages running; 
Untwiſting / tlie chains 1hat tie 3 
. The hidden ſoul of harmony 


Let us parallel this with the ſoftneſs, the winding 
ſurface, the unbroken continuance, the eaſy grada- 
tion of the beautiful in other things: and all the 
diverſities of the ſeveral ſenſes, with all their ſeveral 
affections, will rather help to throw liglits from one 
another to finiſh one clear, conſiſtent idea of the 
whole, than to obſcure it by their intricacy and 
variety. e | 0 
To the above-mentioned deſcription I ſhall add 
one or two remarks. The firſt is; that the beau- 
tiful in muſic will not bear that loudneſs and 
ſtrength of ſounds, which may be uſed to raiſe other 
paſſions ; nor notes, which are ſhrill, or harſh, or 
deep: it agrees beſt with ſuch as are clear, even, 
ſmooth, and weak. The ſecond is; that great va- 
riety, and quick tranſitions from one meaſure or tone. 
to another, are contrary to the genius of the beau- 
tiful in muſic. Such * tranſitions often excite mirth, 
or other ſudden and tumultuous paſſions; but not 
that ſinking, that melting, that langour, which is 
the characteriſtical effect of the beautiful as it re- 
gards every ſenſe. The paſſion excited by beauty 
s in fact nearer to a ſpecies of a melancholy, than to 
jollity and mirth. I do not here mean to confine 
muſic to any one ſpecies of notes or tones, neither 
is it an art in which I can ſay I have any great ſkill. 
My ſole deſign in this remark is, to ſettle a conſiſtent 


* I ne*er am merry, when I hear ſweet muſic,” 
OH AKESPEAR, 


idea 
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idea of beauty. The infinite variety of the affec- 
tions of the ſoul will ſuggeſt to a good head, and 
ſkilful ear, a variety of ſuch ſounds as are fitted 
to-ratſe them. It can be no prejudice to this, to 
clear and diſtinguiſh ſome few particulars, that belong 
to the ſame claſs, and are conſiſtent with each other, 
from the immenſe crowd of different, and ſometimes 
contradictory ideas, that rank vulgarly under the 
ſtandard of beauty. And of theſe it is my inten- 
tion to mark ſuch only of the leading points as ſhew 
the conformity of the ſenſe of hearing, with all the 
ther ſenſes in the article of their pleaſures, 


S EZ CF. IVE 
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Tus general agreement of the ſenſes is yet 


more evident on minutely conſidering thoſe of 
taſte and ſmell. We metaphorically apply the idea 
of ſweetneſs to ſights and ſounds ; but as the qua- 
lities of bodies by which they are fitted to excite 
either pleſure or pain in theſe ſenſes, are not ſo ob- 
vious as they are in the others, we ſhall refer an 
explanation of their analogy, which 1s a very cloſe 
one, to that part wherein we. come to conſider the 
common efficient cauſe of beauty, as it regards all 


the ſenſes. I do not think any thing better fitted 


to eſtabliſh a clear and ſettled idea of viſual 
beauty, than this way of examining the ſimilar 
Pleaſures of other ſenſes ; for one part . is ſometimes 
clear in one of the ſenſes, that is more obſcure in 
another; and where there is a clear concurrence of 
all, we may with more certainty ſpeak of any one of 
them. By this means, they bear witneſs. to each 
other; nature is, as it were, ſcrutinized ; and we re- 
port nothing of her but what we receive from her 
pwn information. | 
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S E C T. Nn. 
THE SUBLIME AND BEAUTIFUL COMPARED. 
cloſing this g neral view of bam n notn- | 
r 


ally occurs, that we ſhould compare it with 
the ſublime; and in this compariſon there appears a 
remarkable contraſt. For ſublime objects are vaſt 
in their dimenſions, beautiful ones comparatively 
ſmall: heauty ſnould be ſmooth and poliſhed; the 
great, rugged and negligent : beauty ſhould ſhun the 
right line, yet deviate from it inſenſibly; the great 
in many caſes loves the right line; and when it de- 
viates, it often makes a ſtrong deviation : beauty 
ſhould not be obſcure; the great ought to be dark 
and gloomy ; beauty ſhould be light and delicate ; 
the great ought to be ſolid and even maſſive. They 
are indeed ideas of a very different nature, one being 
founded on pain, the other on pleaſure ; and how- 
ever they may vary afterwards from the direct 
nature of their cauſes, yet theſe cauſes keep up an 
eternal diſtinction between them, a diſtinction never 
to be forgotten by any whoſe buſineſs it is to affect 
the paſſions. In the infinite variety of natural 
combinations, we muſt expect to find the qualities 
of things the moſt remote imaginable from each 
other united in the ſame object. We muſt expect 
alſo to find combinations of the ſame kind in the 
works of art. But when we conſider the power of 
an object upon our paſſions, we muſt know that 
when any thing is intended to affect the mind by 
the force of ſome predominant property, the affec- 
tion produced is like to be the more uniform and 
perfect, if all the other properties or qualities of the 
object be of the ſame nature, and tending to the 
ſame deſign as the principal; LE x 
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I Hack and white blend, ſoften, and unite, 
A thinſand ways, are there no black and white? _ 


If the qualities of the ſublime and beautiful are 
ſometimes found united, does this prove that they 
are the ſame; does it prove that they are any way 
allied ; does it prove even that they are not oppo- 
ſite and contradictory? Black and white may 
ſoften, may blend ; but they are not therefore the 
ſame. Nor, when they are ſo ſoftened and blended 
with each other, or with differcnt colours, is the 
power of black as black, or of white as white, ſo 
ſtrong as when each ſtands uniform and diſtinguiſhed, 


THE END OP THE THIRD PART. 
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OF THE EFFICIENT CAUSE OF THE SUBLIM 
| AND BEAUTIFUL. 5 


\ \ THEN I ſay I intend to enquire into the effi- 
| cient cauſe of ſublimity and beauty, I would 
not be underſtood to ſay, that I come to the ulti- 

mate cauſe. I do not pretend that I ſhall ever be 
able to explain, why certain affections of the body 
produce ſuch a diſtint emotion of mind, and no 
other; or why the body is at all affected by the 
mind, or the mind by the body. A little thought 
will ſhew this to be impoſſible. - But I conceive, if we 
can diſcover what affections of the mind produce 
certain emotions of the body; and what diſtinct 
feelings and qualities of body ſhall produce cer- 
tain determinate paſſions in the mind, and no others, 
| fancy a great deal will be done; ſomething not 


unuſeful 
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unuſeful towards a diſtint knowledge of our paſ- 
ſions, ſo far at leaſt as we have them at preſent un- 


der our conſideration. This is all, I believe, we can 
do. If we could advance a ſtep farther, difficulties 


would {till remain, as we ſhould be ſtill equally 
diſtant from the firſt cauſe. When Newton firſt dif- 
covered the property of attraction, and ſettled its 


laws, he found it ſerved very well to explain ſeveral 


of the moſt remarkable phznomena in nature ; but 
yet with reference to the general ſyſtem of things, 
e could conſider attraction but as an effect, whoſe 
cauſe at that time he did not attempt to trace. 
But when he afterwards began to account for it by a 
ſubtile elaſtic æther, this great man (if in ſo great 
a man it be not impious to diſcover any thing like 
a blemiſh) ſeemed- to have quitted his uſual cautious 
manner of philoſophiſing ; ſince, perhaps, allowin 
all that has been advanced on this ſubject to be fu 
ficiently proved, I think it leaves us with as many 
difficulties as it found us. That great chain of 


cauſes, which links one to another, even to the 
. -throne of God himſelf, can never be unravelled by 


any induſtry of ours. When we go but one ſtep 
beyond the immediately ſenſible qualities of things, 


ve go out of our depth. All we do after is but a 
Faint ſtruggle, that ſhews we are in an element 
which does nat belong to us. So that when I 


ſpeak of cauſe, and efficient cauſe, I only mean cer- 
tain affections of the mind, that cauſe certain changes 


in the body; or certain powers and properties in 


bodies, that work a change in the mind. As if I 
were to explain the motion of a body falling to the 
ground, I would ſay it was cauſed by gravity; and 


I would endeavour to ſhew after what manner this 


power operated, without attempting ta ſhew why it 


operated in this manner: or if I were to explain the 


effects of bodies ſtriking one another by the com- 
mon laws of percuſſion, I ſhould not endeavour to 
explain how motion itſelf 1s communicated. 


SECT, 
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T is no ſmall bar in the way of our enquiry into 
| the cauſe of our paſſions, that the occaſion of 
many of them are given, and that their. governing 
motions are communicated at a time when we have 
not capacity to reflect on them; at a time of: which 
"all fort of memory is worn out of our minds. 
For beſides ſuch things as affect us in various man- 
ners, according to their natural powers, there are 
aſſociations made at that early ſeaſon, which we find 
it very hard afterwards to diſtinguiſh from natural 
effects. Not to mention the unaccountable antipa- 
thies which we find in many perſons, we all find it 
impoſſible to remember when a ſteep became more 
terrible than a plain; or fire or water more terri- 
' ble than a clod of earth ; though all theſe are very 
probably either concluſions from experience, or 
ariſing from the premonitions of others ; and ſome 
of them impreſſed, in all likelihood, pretty late. 
hut as it muſt be allowed that many things affect us 
after 4 certain manner, not by any natural powers 
they have for that purpoſe, but by aſſociation; ſo 
it would be abſurd, on the other hand, to ſay that 
all things affect us by aſſociation only; ſince ſome 
things muſt have been originally and naturally 
agreeable or diſagreeable, from which the others de- 
rive their aſſociated powers; and it would be, 'I 
fancy, to little purpoſe to look for the cauſe of 
our paſſions in affociation, until we fail of it in the 
natural properties of things. 


SECT. 
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CAUSE OF PAIN AND FEAR, 


© HAVE before obſerved *, that whatever is qua 
lified to cauſe terror, is a foundation capable of 
the ſublime; to which 1 add, that not only theſe, 
but many things from which we cannot probably 
. apprehend any danger, have a ſimilar effect, becauſe 
they operate in a ſimilar manner. I obſerved too, 
that + whatever produces pleaſure, .poſitive and ori- 
inal pleaſure; is fit to have beauty engrafted on it. 
Therefore, ta clear up the nature of theſe qualities, 
it may be neceſſary. to explain the nature of pain 
and pleaſure on which they. depend. A man who 
ſuffers under violent bodily pain, (I ſuppoſe the moſt 
violent, becauſe: the effect may be the. more obvi- 
ous;) I ſay a man in great pain has his teeth ſet, his 
eye-brows are violently contrafted, his forehead is 
wrinkled, his eyes are dragged. inwards, and rolled 
with great vehemence, his. hair ſtands an end, the 
voice is forced out in ſhort ſhrieks and groans, and 
the whole fabric totters. Fear or terror, which is an 
apprehenſion of pain or death, exhibits exactly the 
ſame effects, approaching in violence to thoſe juſt 
mentioned, in proportion to the nearneſs of the 
cauſe, and the weakneſs of the ſubject. This is 
not only ſo in the human ſpecies; but I have more 
than once obſerved in dogs, under an apprehenſion 
of puniſhment, that they have writhed their bodies, 
and yelped, and howled, as if they had actually felt 
the blows. From hence I conclude, that pain and 
fear act upon the ſame parts of the body, and in 
the ſame manner, though ſomewhat differing in de- 
| Sree 


* Part I. ſect. 8. + Part I. ſe. 10. 
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gree: that pain and fear conſiſt in an unnatural ten- 
ſion of the nerves; that this is ſometimes accompa- 
nied with an unnatural ſtrength, which fometimes 


ſuddenly changes into an extraordinary weakneſs ; 


that theſe effects often come on alternately, and are 
ſometimes mixed with each other. This is the na- 
ture of all convulſive agitations, eſpecially in weaker 
ſubjects, which are the moſt liable to the ſevereſt 
impreſſions of pain and fear. The only difference 
between pain and terror is, that things which cauſe 


pain operate on the mind, by the intervention of the 


body; whereas things that cauſe terror, generally af- 

fect the bodily organs by the operation of the mind 
ſuggeſting. the danger; but both agreeing, either 
primarily, or ſecondarily, in producing a tenſion, 
contraction, or violent emotion of the nerves *, they 


agree likewiſe in every thing elſe. For it appears | 


very clearly to me, from this, as well as from man 
other examples, that when the body is diſpoſed by 
any means whatſoever, to ſuch emotions as it would 
acquire by the means of a certain paſſion; it will of 

itſelf excite ſomething very like that paſſion in the 
mind. 8 E SE yt: 


| of , 


„ 6: 3 
CON TN U RD. 


1 this purpoſe Mr. Spon, in his Recherches 
d'Antiquits, gives us a curious ſtory of the 
celebrated phy ſiognomiſt Campanella. This man, 
it ſeems, had not only made very accurate obſerva- 


tions 


*I do not here enter into the queſtion debated among phyſio» 
logiſts, whether pain be the effect of a contraction, or a tenſion 
of the nerves, Either will ſerve my purpoſe z for by tenſion, I 
mean no more than a violent pulling of the fibres, which compoſe 
any muſcle or membrane, in whatever way this is done. 
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tions on human faces, but was very expert in mi- 
micking ſuch as were any way remarkable. When 
he had a mind to penetrate into the inclinations of 
thoſe he had to deal with, he compoſed his face, 
his geſture, and his whole body, as nearly as he 
could into the exact ſunilitude of the perſon he in- 
tended to examine; and then carefully! obſerved 
what turn of mind he ſeemed to actquire by this 
change. So that, ſays my author, he was able to 
enter into the diſpoſitions and thoughts of people as 
effectuaſly as if he had been changed into the very 
men. I have often obſerved, that on mimicking' 
the looks and geſtures of angry, or placid, or frighted, 
or daring men, I have involuntarily found my mind 
turned to that paſſion, whoſe appearance I'endea- 
voured to imitate; nay, Iam convinced it is hard: to 
avoid it, though one ſttove to ſeparate the paſſion 
from its correſpondent geſtures. Our minds and 
bodies are ſo cloſely and intimately connected, that 
one is incapable of pain or pleaſure without the: 
other. Campanella, of whom we have been ſpeak 
ing; could ſo abſtract his attention from any fuffer- 
ings of his body, that he was able to endure the 
rack itſelf without much pain; and in leſſer pains 
every body muſt have obſerved, that when we can 
employ our attention on any thing elſe, the pain 
has been for a time ſuſpended: on the other hand, 
if by any means the body: is indiſpoſed to perform 
ſuch geſtures, or to De ſtimulated into ſuch emotions 
as any paſſion uſually produces in it, that paſſion it- 


ſelf never can ariſe, though its cauſe ſhould be ne- 


ver fo ſtrongly in action; though it ſhould be mere- 
ly mental, and immediately affecting none of the 
ſenſes. As an opiate, or ſpiritucus liquors, ſhall ſuſ- 
pend the operation of grief, or fear, or anger, in 
ſpite of all our efforts to the contrary ; and this by. 
inducing in the body a diſpoſition contrary to that 

which it receives from theſe paſſions. | 
| SC ET. 
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SECT 
HOW THE SUBLIME 1S PRODUCED. 


AVING conſidered terror as producing an un- 
natural tenſion and certain violent emotions of 
the nerves; it eaſily follows, from what we have 
juſt. ſaid, that whatever is fitted to produce ſuch a: 
tenſion muſt be productive of a paſſion ſimilar to 
terror *, and hun eee muſt be a ſource of the 
ſublime, though it ſhould have no idea of danger: 
connected with it. So that little remains towards: 
ſhewing the cauſe of the ſublime, but to ſhew that: 
the inſtances we have given of it in the ſecond part 
relate to ſuch things, as are fitted by nature to pro- 
duce this ſort of tenſion, either by the primary ope- 
ration of the mind or the body. With regard to 
ſuch things as affect by the aſſociated idea of dan- 
ger, there can be no doubt but that they produce 
terror, and act by ſome modification of that paſ- 
ſion; and that terror, when ſufficiently violent, 
raiſes the emotions of the body juſt mentioned, can 
as little be doubted. But if the ſublime is built oh 
terror, or ſome paſſion like it, which has pain for 
its object, it is previouſly proper to enquire how any 
ſpecies of delight can be derived from a cauſe ſo 
apparently contrary to it: I ſay, delight, becauſe as 
I have often remarked, it is very evidently different 
in its cauſe, and in its own nature, from actual and 
poſitive pleaſure. 


* Part II. ſect. 2. 
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HOW PAIN CAN BE A CAUSE OF DELIGHT. 


ROVIDENCE has ſo ordered it; that a ſtate of 
reſt and ination, however it may flatter. our 
indolence, ſhould be productive of many inconve- 
niencies ; that it ſnould generate ſuch diſorders, as 
may force us to have recourſe to ſome labour, as a 


thing abſolutely requiſite to make us paſs our lives 


with tolerable ſatisfaction; for the nature of reſt is 
to ſuffer all the parts of our bodies to fall into a re- 
laxation, that not only diſables the members from 
performing their functions, but takes away the vi- 
gorous tone of fibre which is requiſite for carrying 


on the natural and neceſſary ſecretions. At the ſame 


time, that in this languid inactive ſtate, the nerves 


are more liable to the moſt horrid convulſions, than 


when they are ſufficiently braced and ſtrengthened. 


Melancholy, dejection, deſpair, and often ſelf- mur- 


der, is the conſequence of the gloomy view we take 
of things in this relaxed ſtate of body. The beſt 
remedy for all theſe evils is exerciſe or labour; and 
labour is a ſurmounting of difficulties, an exertion 
of the contracting power of the muſcles; and as 
ſuch reſembles pain, which confiſts in tenſion or 
contraction, in every thing but degree. Labour is 


not only requiſite to preſerve the coarſer organs in a 


ſtate fit for their functions; but it is equally neceſ- 
ſary to theſe finer and more delicate organs, on 
which, and by which, the imagination, and perhaps 
the other mental powers act. Since it is probable 
that not only the inferior parts of the ſoul, as the 
paſſions are called, but the underſtanding itſelf 

makes uſe of ſome fine corporeai inſtruments in its 


operation; 
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' bperation ; though what they are, and where they 
are, may be ſomewhat hard to ſettle : but that it 
does make uſe of ſuch, appears from hence; that 
a long exerciſe of the mental powers, induces a re- 
markable laſſitude of the whole body; and on tlie 
other hand, that great bodily labour, or pain, weak- 
ens and ſometimes actually deſtroys the mental fa- 
culties. Now, as à due exerciſe is eſſential to the 
coarſe muſcular parts of the conſtitution, and that 
without this rouſing they would become languid 
and diſeaſed, the very ſame rule holds with 
regard to thoſe finer parts we have mentioned; to 


have them in proper order, they muſt be ſhaken 


and worked to a proper degree. Tn 


— 


I 

EXERCISE NECESSARY FOR THE FINER ORGANS, 
S common labour, which is a mode of pain, 

is the exerciſe of the groſſer, a mode of terror 


js the exerciſe of the finer parts of the ſyſtem ; and 
if a certain mode of pain be of ſuch a nature as to 


act upon the eye or the ear, as they are the moſt 
delicate organs, the affection approaches more near- 


ly to that which has a mental cauſe. In all theſe 
caſes, if the pain and terror are ſo modified as not 
to be actually noxious; if the pain is not carried to 
violence, and the terror is not converſant about the 
preſent deſtruction of the perſon, as theſe emotions 
clear the parts, whether fine or groſs, of a danger- 
vous and troubleſome incumbrance, they are capable 
of producing delight; not pleaſure, but a ſort of 
delightful horror, a ſort of tranquillity tinged with 
terror; which, as it belongs to ſelf-preſervation, is 
one of the ſtrongeſt of all the paſſions. Its object is 

Vol. I. = the 
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eye. Or, according to others, there is but one point 
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the ſublime *. Its higheſt degree I call aſtoniſbment; 
the ſubordinate degrees are awe, reverence, and re- 


ſpect, which, by the very. etymology: of the words, 
ſhew from what ſource they. are derived, and how 
they ſtand diſtinguiſhed from poſitive-pleaſure. 


S E C E #2 VIII. | 


WHY THINGS NOT DANGEROUS . PRODUCE A 
| PASSION LIKE TERROR —21_ 


# >. MODE. of terror or pain is alwa s the eatiſe 


A of the ſublime. For terror, or aſſociated dan- 
er, the foregoing explanation is, I believe, ſufficient. 
t will require ſomething more trouble to ſhew, that 

ſuch examples as I have given of the ſublime in the 
ſecond part, are capable of producing a mode of 


pain, and of being thus allied ro terror, and to be 


accounted for on the ſame principles. And firſt of 
ſuch objects as are great in their dimenſions. I 


ſpeak of viſual objects. 


SECT. IX. 


- WHY VISUAL OBJECTS OF GREAT DIMENSIONS 


| ARE SUBLIME. 


\ JF ISION is performed by having a picture form- 


ed by the rays of light which are reflected 
from the object painted in one piece, inſtantane- 
oufly, on the retina, or laſt nervous part of the 


of 


* Part II. ſet. 2. f Fart I. ſect. ). Part II. ſect. 2. 
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of any obejct painted on the eye in ſuch a manner 
as to be perceived at once; but by moving the eye, 
we gather up with great celerity, the ſeveral parts 
of the object, ſo as to form one uniform piece. If 
the former opinion be allowed, it will be conſideredꝰ; 
that though all the light reflected from a large body 
"ſhould ſtrike the eye in one inſtant; yet we mult 
| ſuppoſe that the body itſelf is formed of a vaſt num- 
ber of diſtin& points, every one of which, or the 
ray from every one, makes an impreſſion on the re- 
tina. So that, though the image of one point ſhould 
cauſe but a ſmall tenſion of this membrane, another, 
and another, and another ſtroke, muſt in their pro- 
greſs cauſe a very great one, until it arrives at laſt 
to the higheſt Jegree ; and the whole capacity, of the 
eye, vibrating in all its 'parts, muſt approach. near 
to the nature of what cauſes Rain, and conſequently 


muſt produce an idea of the ſublime. Again, if we 
take it, that one point only of an object is diſtin- 
guiſhable at once; the matter will amount nearly to 
the ſame thing, or rather it will make the origin of 
the ſublime from greatneſs of dimenſion yet clearer. 
For if but one point is obſerved at once, the eye 
muſt traverſe the vaſt ſpace of ſuch bodies with 
great quickneſs, and conſequently the fine nerves and 
muſcles deſtined to the motion of that part muſt he 
very much ſtrained; and their great ſenſibility muſt 
make them highly affected by this ſtraining. Be- 
ſides, it ſignifies juſt nothing to the effect produced, 
whether a body has its parts connected and makes 
its impreſſion at once; or, making but one impreſ- 
hon of a point at a time, it cauſes a ſucceſſion of the 
ſame or others ſo quickly as to make them feem 
united; as is evident from the common effect of 
whirling about a lighted torch or piece of wood ; 
which, if done, with celerity, ſeems a circle of fire. 


Part II. ſeQ. 7. 
P 2 SECT. 


for the difference. The mind in reality hardly 
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TCH. 
ory why RE OWisTrE To VASTNES. | 
JP may be objected to this theory, that the eye 
0 generally receives an equal number of rays at all 


times, and that therefore a great object cannot affect 
it by the number of rays, more than that variety of 
objects which the eye muſt always diſcern whilſt it 
remains open. But to this I anſwer, that admitting 
an equal number of rays, or an equal quantity 


of luminous particles to ſtrike the eye at all times, 


yet if theſe rays frequently vary their nature, now 
to blue, now to red, and ſo on, or their manner of 


termination, as to a number of petty ſquares, tri- 
angles, or the like, at every change, whether of co- 
Tour or ſhape, the organ has a ſort of relaxation or 
reſt; but this relaxation and labour ſo often inter- 
rupted, is by no means productive of eaſe ; neither 
has it the effect of vigorous and uniform labour. 
Whoever has remarked the different effects of ſome 
ſtrong exerciſe, and ſome little piddling action, will 
underſtand why a teaſing fretful employment, which 
at once wearies and weakens the body, ſhould have 
nothing great; theſe ſorts of impulſes, which are 
rather teaſing than painful, by continually and ſud- 
denly altering thetr tenor and direction, prevent that 
full tenſion, that ſpecies of uniform labour, which 
is allied to ſtrong pain, and cauſes the ſublime. The 


- ſum total of things of various kinds, though it 


fhould equal the number of the uniform parts com- 
poſing ſome ↄne entire object, is not equal in its ef- 
fect upon the organs of our bodies. Beſides the one 
already aſſigned, there is another very ſtrong reaſon 
ever 

can 
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can attend diligently to more than one thing at a 
time; if this thing be little, the effect is little, and 
a number of other little objects cannot engage the 
attention; the mind is bounded by the bounds of 
the object, and what is not attended to, and what 
does Hot cxiſt; are much the ſame in the effect; but 
the eye or the mind (for in this caſe there is no dif- 
ference) in great uniform objects does not readily 
arrive at their bounds; it has no reſt, whilſt it con- 
templates them; the image is much the fame every 
where. So that every thing great by its quantity 
muſt neceſſarily be one, ſimple and entire. 


8 "3"C.T. 
THE ARTIFICIAL INFINITE, . | 
| E have obſerved; that 2 ſpecies of. great | 
neſs ariſes from the artificial infinite; and | 
that this infinite conſiſts in an uniform ſucceſſion of 1 
great parts: we obſerved too, that the ſame uniform j 
ſucceſſion had a like power in ſounds. But becauſe \ 


the effects of many things are clearer in one of the LO 
ſenſes than in another, and that all the ſenſes bear | 
an analogy to, and illuſtrate one another, I ſhall be- 
gin with this power in ſounds, as the cauſe of the 
ſublimity from ſucceſſion is rather more obvious in 
the ſenſe of hearing. And I ſhall here onee for all 
obſerve, that an inveſtigation of the natural and 
mechanical cauſes of our paſſions, beſides the curi- 
oſity of the ſubje&, gives, if they are diſcovered, a 
double ſtrength and luſtre to any rules we deliyer on 
ſuch matters. When the ear receives any ſimple ii 
ſound, it is ſtruck by a ſingle pulſe of the air, which 1 
makes the ear- drum and the other membranous parts | 1 
vibrate according to the nature and ſpecies of the 9 


ſtroke. 


ing ſuffers a conſiderable degree of tenſion. If the 
ſtroke be repeated pretty ſoon after, the repetition 
cauſes an expeQation of another ſtroke, And it muſt 
be obſerved, that expectation itſelf cauſes a tenſion. 
This is apparent in many animals, who, when they 
prepare for hearing any ſound, rouſe ' themſelves, 
and prick up their ears: ſo that here the effe& of 
the ſounds is conſiderably augmented by a new aux- 
thary, the expeCtation. But though after a number 
of finokes, we expect ſtill more, not being able to 


ſtroke. If. the ſtroke be ſtrong, n an of hear- 


aſcertain the exact time of their arrival, when they 


arrive, they produce a ſort of ſurpriſe, which in- 


creaſes this tenſion yet further. For J have obſerved, 
that when at any time I have waited very earneſtly 


for ſome ſound, that returned at intervals, (as the 
ſucceſſive firing of cannon) though I fully expect- 
ed the return of the ſound, when it came it al- 
ways made me ſtart a little; the ear-drum ſuffered 
a convulſion, and the whole body conſented with it. 
The tenſion of the part thus increaſing at every blow, 
by the united forces of the ſtroke itſelf, the expec- 
tation, and the ſurpriſe, it is worked up to ſuch a 
pitch as to be capable of the ſublime, it is brought 


| Juſt to the verge of pain. Even when the cauſe has 


ceaſed, the. organs of hearing being often ſucceſ- 
ſively ſtruck in a ſimilar manner, continue to vibrate 


in that manner for ſome time longer; this is an ad- 


ditional help to the greatneſs of the effect. 


SRG 15 W-—- 
THE VIBRATIONS MUST BE SIMILAR. 
UT if the vibration be not ſimilar at every im- 


preſſion, it can never be carried beyond the 
number of actual impreſſions; for move any body as 


a pendulum, in one way, and it will continue to oſ- 


cillate 


— — 
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cillate in an arch of the ſame circle, until the known 
cauſes make it reſt; but if after firſt putting it in 
motion in one direction, you puſh it into another, 
it can never reaſſume the firſt direction; becauſe it 
can never move itſelf, and conſequently it can have 


but the effect of that laſt motion; whereas, if in 


the ſame direction you act upon it ſeveral times, it 
will deſcribe a greater arch, and move a longer 


SECT, Xill. 


THE EFFECT OF SUCCESSION IN VISUAL OBJECTS 
© EXPLAINED. 


| ba we can comprehend clear! y how things operate 


upon one of our ſenſes, there can be very little 


difficulty in conceiving in what manner they affect 
the reſt. To ſay a great deal therefore upon the 
correſponding affections of every ſenſe, would tend 
rather to fatigue us by an uſeleſs repetition, than to 
throw any new light upon the ſubject, by that am- 
ple and diffuſe manner of treating it; but as in this 
diſcourſe we chiefly attach ourſelves to the ſublime, 
as it affects the eye, we ſhall conſider particularly 


why a ſucceſſive diſpoſition of uniform parts in the 


ſame right line ſhould be ſublime*, and upon what 


principle this diſpoſition is enabled to make a com- 


paratively ſmall quay of matter produce a grand- 
er effect, than a much la 

another manner. To avoid the perplexity of ge- 
neral notions; let us ſet before our eyes a colon- 
nade of uniform pillars planted in a right line; let 
us take our ſtand in ſuch a manner, that the eye 
may ſhoot along this colonnade, for it has its beſt 
effect in this view. In our preſent ſituation it is 


9 
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plain, that the rays from-the firſt. round pillar will 
cauſe in the eye a vibration. of that ſpecies; an 
image of the pillar itſelf. - The pillar immediately 
ſucceeding increaſes it; that which follows renews 


and enforces the impreſſion; each in its order as it 


ſucceeds, repeats impulſe after impulſe, and ſtroke 
after ſtroke, until the eye, long exerciſed in one 
Particular way, cannot loſe that object immediately; 


and being violently rouſed by this continued agita- 


tion, it preſents the mind with a grand or ſublime 
conception. But inſtead of viewing a rank of uni- 
form pillars; let. us ſuppoſe, that they ſucceed. each 
other, a round and a ſquare one alternately. In this 
caſe the vibration cauſed by the firſt round pillar 
periſhes as ſoon as it, is formed; and one of quite 
another fort (the ſquare) directly occupies its place; 
which however it reſigns as quickly to the round one; 


and thus the 'eye proceeds, alternately, taking up 


one image, and laying down another, as long as the 
building continues. From whence it is obvious, that 
at the Jaſt pillar, the impreſſion is as far from con- 
tinuing as it was at the very firſt; becauſe in fact, 


the ſenſory can receive no diſtin& impreſſion but 


from the laſt; and it can never of-itſelf reſume a 
_ diflimilar impreſſion : beſides, every variation of the 

object is a reſt and relaxation to the organs of ſight ; 
and theſe reliefs prevent that powerful emotion ſo 

neceſſary to produce the ſublime. To produce 
therefore a perfect grandeur in ſuch things as we 
have been mentioning, there ſhould be a perfect ſim- 
plicity, an abſolute uniformity in diſpoſition, ſhape, 


and colouring. Upon this principle of ſucceſſion 


and uniformity it may be aſked, why a long bare 
wall ſhould not be a more ſublime obje& than a 


colonnade; ſince the ſucceſſion is no way interrupt- 
ed; ſince the eye meets no check; ſince nothing 


more uniform can be conceived? A long bare wall 
is certainly not ſo grand an object as a colonnade of 
0 the 
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the ſame length and height. It is not altogether 
difficult to account for this difference. When we 
look at a naked wall, from the evenneſs of the ob- 
ject, the eye runs along its whole ſpace, and arrives 
quickly at its termination; the eye meets nothing 
which may interrupt its progreſs; but then it meets 
nothing which may detain it a proper time to pro- 
duce a very great and laſting effect. The view of a 
bare wall, if it be of a great height and length, is 
undoubtedly grand: but this is only -#e idea, and 


not a repetilion of ſimilur ideas; it is therefore great, 


Fot ſo much upon the principle of infinity as upon 
that of waſtne/s. But we are not ſo powerfully af- 

feed with any one impulſe, unleſs it be one of a 
prodigious force indeed, ' as we are with a ſucceſſion 


of ſimilar impulſes; becauſe the nerves of the ſen- 
ſory do not (if I may uſe the expreſſion) acquire a 


habit of repeating the ſame feeling in ſuch a manner 
as to continue it longer than its cauſe is in action; 
beſides, all the effects which I have attributed to ex- 
pectation and ſurpriſe in ſect. 11. can have no place 
in a bare wall. bay: 2 


LOCKE'S OPINION CONCERNING DARKNESS, CO. 
: e RD: 1 


| T5 is Mr. Locke's opinion, that darkneſs is not 
naturally an idea of terror ; and that though an 
exceſhve light is painful to the ſenſe, that the great- 
eſt exceſs of darkneſs is no ways troubleſome. He 
obſerves indeed in another place, that a nurſe or an 
old woman having once aſſociated the ideas of ghoſts 
and goblins with that of darkneſs, night ever after 
becomes painful and horrible to the imagination. 
The authority of this great man is doubtleſs as great 


as 
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as that of any man can be, and it ſeems to ſtand-in 
the way of our general principle“. We have con- 
fidered darkneſs as a cauſe of the ſublime; and we 
have all along conſidered the ſublime as depending 
on ſome modification of pain or terror: ſo that, if 
darkneſs be no way painful or terrible to any, who 
have not had their minds early tainted with ſuperſti- 
tions, it can be no ſource of the ſublime to them. 
But, with all deference to ſuch an authority, it 
ſeems to me, that an aſſociation of a more general 
nature, an aſſociation. which takes in all mankind, 
may make darkneſs terrible; for in utter darknefs, ' 
it is impoſſible to know in what degree of ſafety we 
ſtand ; we are ignorant of the objects that ſurround 
us; we may every moment ſtrike againſt ſome dan- 
gerous obltrugion; we may fall down a precipies 
the firſt ſtep we take; and if an enemy approach, 
we know not in what quarter to defend ourſelves ; 
in ſuch a caſe ſtrength is no ſure protection; wiſdom 
can only act by gueſs; the boldeſt are ſtaggered, 
and he who would pray for nothing elſe tqwards his 
defence is forced to pray for light. | 


| Zev 9 Ie, E AA Ov poi. vir negog ut c A xai 
lenco & aber, dog d oplaructow idee ban 
Er 8s Sag yas oA αο. 


As to the aſſociation of ghoſts, and gablins; ſure- 
ly it is more natural to think, that darkneſs, being 
originally an idea of terror, was choſen as a fit 
ſcene for ſuch terrible repreſentations, than that ſuch 
repreſentations have made darkneſs terrible. The 
mind of man very eaſily flides into-an error of the 
former ſort ; but it is very hard to imagine, that the 
effect of an idea ſo univerſally terrible in all times, 
and in all countries, as darkneſs, could poſſibly 2 

| | | | been 
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been owing to a ſet of idle ſtories, or to any cauſe. 


of a nature ſo trivial, and of an operation ſo preca- 
xious. | 88 Pa 5 


Wh 7 2D - 
DARKNESS TERRIBLE IN ITS OWN NATURE. 


TIERHAPS it may appear on enquiry, that black- 


neſs and darkneſs are in ſome degree painful 
by their natural operation, independent of any aſſo- 

ciations whatſoever. I muſt obſerve, that the ideas 
of darkneſs and blackneſs are much the ſame; and 
they differ only in this, that blackneſs is a more 
confined idea. Mr. Cheſelden has given us a very 
curious ſtary of a boy, who had been born blind, 
and continued ſo until he was thirteen or fourteen 


years old; he was then couched for a cataract, by 
which operation he received his fight. Among 


many remarkable particylars that attended his fi 


perceptions and judgments on viſual objects, Che- | 


ſelden tells us,. that the firſt time the boy ſaw a 


black object, it gave him great uneaſineſs; and that 
| ſome time after, upon accidentally ſeeing a negro 
woman, he was ſtruck with great horror at the ſight. 
The horror, in this caſe, can ſcarcely be ſuppoſed to 
ariſe from any aſſociation, The boy appears by 
the account to have been particularly obſerving and 
ſenſible for one of his age; and therefore it is 7 
ight 


bable, if the great uneaſineſs he felt at the firſt 

of black had ariſen from its connexion with any 
other diſagreeable ideas, he would have obſerved 
and mentioned it. For an idea, diſagreeable only 


by aſſociation, has the cauſe of its ill effect on the 


paſſions evident enough at the firſt impreſſion; in 
ordinary caſes, it is indeed frequently loſt? but this 
is, becauſe the original aſſociation was made "_ 

early, 


is | 
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early; and the conſequent impreſſion repeated often. 
In our inſtance, there was no time for ſuch an habit; 
and there is no reaſon to think that the ill effects of 
black on his imagination were more owing to its 
connexion with any diſagreeable ideas, than that the 
good effecis of more cheerful colours were derived 
from their connexion with pleaſing ones. They 
had both probably their effects from their natural 
—_— 15 Is 


nee D 
WHY DARKNESS IS TERRIBLE. 
T may be worth while to examine how dark- 
neſs can operate in ſuch a manner as to cauſe 


pain. It is obſervable, that ſtill as we recede from 
the light, nature bas ſo contrived it, that the pupil 


is enlarged by the retiring of the iris, in proportion 


to our receſs, Now, inſtead of declining from it but 
a little, ſuppoſe that we whatdraw entirely from the 
light; it is reaſonable to think, that the contraction 
of the radial fibres of the iris is proportionably 
greater; and that this part may by great darkneſs 
come to be ſo contracted, as to ſtrain the nerves 
that compoſe it beyond their natural tone; and by 


this means to produce a painful ſenfation, Such a 


tenſion it ſeems there certainly is, whilſt we are 
involved in darkneſs ; for in ſuch a ſtate, whilſt the 
eye remains open, there is a continual niſus to re- 
ceive light; this is manifeſt from the flaſhes and 


luminous appearances which often ſeem in theſe 


circumſtances to play before it; and which can be 
nothing but the effect of ſpaſms, produced by its 
own efforts in purſuit of its object; ſeveral other 
ſtrong impulſes will produce the idea of light 
in the eye, beſides the ſubſtance of light itfelf, as we 

ae” experience 
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experience on many occaſions. Some who allow 

darkneſs to be a cauſe of the ſublime, would infer, 
from the dilation of the pupil, that a relaxation 
may be productive of the ſublime as well as a 
con vulſion: but they do not I believe conſider 


that although the circular ring of the iris be in 


ſome ſenſe a ſphincter, which may poſſibly be dilated 
by a ſimple relaxation, yet in one reſpect it differs 
from moſt of the other ſphincters of the body, that it 
is furniſhed with antagoniſt muſcles, which are the 
radial fibres of the iris: no ſooner does the circular 
muſcle begin to relax, than theſe fibres, wanting 
their counterpoiſe, are ' forcibly drawn back, and 
open the pupil to a conſidera ble wideneſs. But 
though we were not apprized of this, I believe an. 
one will find, if he opens his eyes and makes an effort 
to ſee in a dark place, that a very perceivable pain 
enſues. And I have heard ſome ladies remark, that 
after having worked a long time upon a ground of 
black, their eyes were ſo pained and weakened, 
they could hardly fee. It may perhaps be objected 
to this theory of the mechanical effect of darkneſs, 
that the ill effects of darkneſs or blackneſs ſeem 
rather mental than corporeal : and I own it is true, 
that they do ſo; and ſo do all thoſe that depend on 


the affections of the finer parts of our ſyſtem. The 


ill effects of bad weather appear often no other- 

wite, than in a melancholy and dejection of ſpirits; 
though without doubt, in this caſe, the bodily organs 
ſuffer firſt, and the mind through theſe organs. 
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8 E. iC T. XVII.. 
THE EFFECTS OF BLAGKNESS. 


ID LACKNESS is but a partial darkneſs ; and there- 


D fore it derives ſome of its powers from being 
mixed and ſurrounded with coloured bodies. In its 
-own nature, it cannot be conſidered as 'a colour. 
Black bodies reflecting none, or but a few rays, with 
regard to ſight, are but as ſo many vacant ſpaces 
Werke among the objects we view. When the 
eye lights on one of theſe vacuities, after having 
been kept in ſome degree of tenſion by the play of 
the adjacent colours upon it, it ſuddenly falls into a 
relaxation; out of which it as ſuddenly recovers by 
a convulſive ſpring. To illuſtrate this; let us con- 
ſider, that when we intend to fit on a chair, and find 
it much lower than we expected, the ſhock is very 
violent; much more violent than could be thought 
from ſo ſlight'a fall as the difference between one 
chair and another can poſſibly make. If, after de- 
ſcending a flight of ſtairs, we attempt inadvertently 
to take another ſtep in the manner of the former 
ones, the ſhock is extremely rude and diſagreeable; 
and by no art can we cauſe ſuch a ſhock by the 
ſame means when we expect and prepare for it. 
When I ſay that this is owing to having the change 
made contrary to expeFtation ; I do not mean ſolely, 
when the mind expects. I mean likewiſe, that 
when any organ of ſenſe is for fomg time affected 


in ſome one manner, if it be ſuddenly affected 
otherwiſe, there enſues a convulfive motion; ſuch a 


convulſion as is cauſed when any thing happens 
againſt the expectance of the mind. And though it 
may appear ſtrange that ſuch a change as produces a 
relaxation, ſhould immediately produce a ſuden con- 

| | vulſion ; 
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vulſion; it is yet moſt certainly ſo, and ſo in all the 
ſenſes. Every one knows that ſleep is a relaxation; 
and that ſilence, where nothing keeps the organs of 
hearing in action, is in general fitteſt to bring on 
this relaxation: yet when a ſort of murmuring 
ſounds diſpoſe a man to ſleep, let theſe ſounds ceaſe 


ſuddenly, and the . perſon immediately awakes; 


that 1s, the parts are braced up ſuddenly, and he 
awakes. This I have often experienced myſelf, 
and I have heard the ſame from obſerving perſons. 
In like manner, if a perſon in broad daylight were 
falling aſleep, to introduce a ſudden darkneſs, would 
prevent his ſleep for that time, though ſilence and 
darkneſs in themſelves, and not ſuddenly intro- 
duced, are very fa vourable to it. This I knew only 
by con jecture on the analogy of the ſenſes when 1 
firſt digeſted theſe obſervations; but I have ſince 
experienced it. And 1 have often experienced, and 
ſo have a thouſand others, that on the firſt inclining 
towards ſleep, we have been ſuddenly awakened 
with a moſt violent ſtart; and that this ſtart was 
generally preceded by a ſort of dream of our falling 
down a precipice : whence does this ftrange motion 
ariſe, but from the too ſudden relaxation of the body, 
which by ſome mechaniſm in nature reſtores itſelf 
by as quick and vigorous an exertion of the con- 
tracting power of the muſcles? The dream itſelf is 
cauſed by this relaxation: and it is of too uniform a 
nature to be attributed to any other cauſe, The 
parts relax too ſuddenly, which is in the nature of 
falling; and this accident of the body induces this 
image in the mind, When we are in a confirmed 
ſtate of health and vigour, as all changes are then lets 
ſudden, and leſs on the extreme, we can ſeldom 
complain of this diſagreeable ſenſation. 
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THE EFFECTS OF BLACKNESS MODERATED. 

\HOUGH the effects of black be painful ori- 
ginally, we mult not think they always con- 
tinue ſo; Cuſtom reconciltes us to every thing. 
After we have been uſed to the ſight of blai 

objects, the terror abates, and the ſmoothneſs and 
gloſſineſs or ſome agreeable actident of bodies ' fo 
coloured, ſoftens in ſome meaſure the horror and 
ſternneſs of their original nature; yet the nature of 
the — impreſſion ſtill continues. Black will 
always have ſomething melancholy in it, becauſe the 
ſenſory will always find the change to it from other 
colours too violent; or if it occupy the whole com- 
paſs of the ſight, it will then be darkneſs; and what 
was ſaid of darkneſs wilt be applicable here. I 
do not purpoſe to go into all that might be faid to 
illuſtrate this theory of the effects of light and dark- 
neſs; neither will J examine all the different effects 
produced by the various modifications and mixtures 
of theſe two cauſes. If the foregoing obſervations 
have any foundation in nature, I conceive them 
very ſufficient to account for all the phenomena 
that can ariſe from all the combinations of black 
with other colours. To enter into every particular, 
or to anſwer every objection, would be an endleſs 
labour. We have only followed the moſt leading 
roads; and we ſhall obſerve the ſame conduct in 
ourenquiry into the cauſe of beauty. 


SECT. 
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e F. XIX. ITY os 
 'THE PHYSICAL CAUSE OF LOVE. | 


K 7 HEN we have before us ſuch objects as ex 
cite love and complacency ; the body is 
affected, ſo far as I could obſerve, much in the fol- 
lowing manner: The head reclines ſomething on 
one fide the eye-lids are more cloſed” than uſual, 
and the ban, gently with an inclination to the 
object; the mouth is a little opened, and the breath 
drawn ſlowly, with now and then a low ſigh; the 
whole body is compoſed and the hands fall idly to 
the ſides. All this is accompanied with an inward 
ſenſe of melting and langour. Theſe appearances 
are always proportioned to the degree of beauty in 
the object, and of ſenſibility in the obſerver. And 
this gradation from the higheſt pitch of beauty and 
ſenſibility, even to the loweſt of mediocrity and in- 
difference, and their correſpondent effects, ought to 
be kept in view, elſe this deſcription will ſeem exag- 
gerated, which it certainly is not. But from this 
deſcription it is almoſt impoſſible not to conelude, 
that beauty acts by relaxing the ſolids of the whole 
ſyſtem. There are all the appearances of ſuch a 
relaxation ; and a relaxation ſomewhat below the 
natural tone ſeems to me to be the cauſe of all po- 
ſitive pleaſure. Who is a ſtranger to that manner 
of expreſſion ſo common in all times and in all coun- 
tries, of being ſoftened, relaxed, enervated, diſſolved, 
melted away by pleaſure? The univerſal voice o 
mankind, faithful to their feelings, concurs in affirm- 
ing this uniform and general effect: and although 
ſome odd and particular inſtance may perhaps be 
found, wherein there appears a conſiderable degree 
of poſitive pleaſure, without all the characters of 
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relaxation, we muſt not therefore reject the conclu- 

ſion we had drawn from a concurrence of many ex- 
periments ; but we, muſt ftill retain it, ſubjoining the 
exceptions which may occur according to the judt- 
cious rule laid down by Sir Iſaae Newton in the 
third book of his Optics. Our poſition will, I con- 
ceive, appear confirmed beyond any ' reaſonable 
doubt, if we can ſhew that ſuch things as we have 
already obſerved to be the genume conſtituents of 
beauty, bave- each of them, ſeparately taken, a 
natural tendency to relax the fibres. And if it muſt 
be allowed us, that: the appearance of the human 
body, when all theſe conſtituents are united together 
before the ſenſory, further favours this opinion, 
we may venture, I believe, to conclude, that the 
aſſion called love is produced by this relaxation. 
y the ſame method af reaſoning. which we have 
uſed in the enquiry into the cauſes of the ſublime, 
we may likewiſe conclude, that as a beautiful object 
reſented to the ſenſe, by cauſing a relaxation in the 
y, produces the paſſion of love in the mind; ſo 

if by any means the paſſion ſhould firſt have its 
origin in the mind, a relaxation of the outward 
organs will as certainly enſue in a degree proportion- 
ed to the cauſe. Hate i 


e © 
WHY SMOOTHNESS IS BEAUTIFUL. 


I is to explain the true cauſe of viſual beauty, 
that I call in the aſſiſtance of the other ſenſes. 
If it appears that /mootlineſs is a principal cauſe of 
Pleaſure to the touch, taſte, ſmel!, and hearing, 
it will be eaſily admitted a conſtituent of viſual 
beauty; eſpecially as we have before ſhewn, that this 
quality is found almoſt without exception in all 

| bodies 
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bodies that are by general conſent held beautiful. 
There can be no doubt that bodies Which are rough 
and angular, ronſe and vellicate the organs of feel- 
fr nr Heer of pals which conſiſts in the 
violent tenſion or contraction of the muſcular fibres. 
On 'the are the application of ſmooth bodies 
relax; gentle ſtroking with a ſmooth hand allays 
violent pains and cramps, and relaxes the ſuffering 
parts from their unnatural tenſion; and it has there- 
fore very often no mean effect in removing ſwellings, 
and obſtructions. The ſenſe of feeling is highly 
gratified with ſmooth bodies. A bed ſmoothly laid, 
and ſoft, that is, where the reſiſtance is every way 
inconſiderable, is a great luxury, diſpoſing to anluni- 
verſal relaxation, and inducing beyond any thing. 
elſe, that ſpecies of it called leo p. 
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N OR is it only in the touch, that ſmooth bodies 
cauſe poſitive pleaſure by relaxation. In the 
ſmell and taſte, we find all things agreeable to 
them, and which are commonly called ſweet, to be 
of a ſmooth nature, and that they all evidently tend 
to relax their reſpective ſenſories. Let us firſt 
conſider the taſte. Since it is moſt eaſy to enquire 
into the property of liquids, and ſince all things 
ſeem to want a fluid vehicle to make them taſted at 
all, T intend rather to conſider the liquid than the 
ſolid parts of our food. The vehicles of all taſtes 
are water and oil. And what determines the taſte is 
ſome ſalt, which affects variouſly according to its 
nature, or its manner of being combined with other 
things. Water and oil, ſimply conſidered, are ca- 
pable of giving ſome pleaſure to the taſte. Water, 

Q when 
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when ſimple, is inſipid, inodorous, colourleſs, and 
ſmooth ; it is found when not cold to be a great re- 
ſolver of ſpaſms, and lubricator of the fibres: this 
uidity depends, according to the moſt general 
opinion, on the roundneſs, ſmoothneſs, and weak 
coheſion of the component parts of any body; and 
as water acts merely as a ſimple fluid; it follows, 
that the cauſe of its fluidity is likewiſe the cauſe of 
its relaxing quality; namely, the ſmoothneſs. and 
flippery texture of its parts, The other fluid vehicle 
f taſte is 0//. This too, when ſimple, is inſipid, 
modorous, colourleſs, arid ſmooth to the touch and 
taſte, 'It is ſmoother than water, and in many caſes. 
yet more relaxing. Oil is in ſome degree pleaſant 
to the eye, the touch, and the taſte, inſipid as it is. 
Water is not ſo grateful; which I do not know on 
what principle to account for, other than that water 
is not ſo ſoft and ſmooth. Suppoſe that to this oil 
or water were added a certain quantity of a ſpecific 
ſalt, which had a power of putting the nervous pa- 
pillæ of the tongue into a gentle vibratory motion; 
as ſuppoſe ſugar diſſolved in it. The ſmoothneſs of 
the oil, and the vibratory power of the ſalt; cauſe the 
ſenſe we call ſweetneſs. In all ſweet bodies, ſugar, 
or a ſubſtance very little different from ſugar, is 


| 3 it probably owes to its ſmoothneſs. For as 


conſtantly found; every ſpecies of ſalt, examined 


by the microſcope, has its own diſtinct, regular, in- 
variable form. That of nitre is a pointed oblong; 
that of ſea-ſalt an exact cube; that of ſugar a per- 
fect globe. If you have tried how ſmooth globular 


bodies, as the marbles with which boys amuſe them- 


ſelves, have affected the touch when they are rolled 
backward and forward and oyer one another, you 
will eaſily conceive how ſweetneſs, which conſiſts 
in a ſalt of ſuch nature, affects the taſte; for a 
ſingle globe, (though ſomewhat pleaſant to the 
feeling) yet by the regularity of its form, nd 

. ; tne 
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the ſomewhat too ſudden deviation of its parts 
from a right line, it is nothing near ſo pleaſant to 
the touch as ſeveral globes, where the hand gently 
riſes to one and falls to another; and this plea- 
ſure is greatly increaſed if the globes are in mo- 
tion, and ſliding over one another; for this ſoft 
variety prevents that wearineſs, which the uniform 
diſpoſition of the ſeveral globes would | otherwiſe 
produce. Thus in ſweet liquors, the parts of the 
fluid vehicle, though moſt probably round, are 
yet ſo minute as to conceal the figure of their 
component parts from the niceſt inquiſition of the 
microſcope ; and conſequently being ſo exceſſively 
minute, they have a ſort of flat ſimplicity to the 
taſte, reſembling the effects of plain ſmooth bodies 
to the touch; for if a body be compoſed of round 
parts exceſſively ſmall, and packed pretty cloſely 
together, the ſurface will be both to the ſight and 
touch as if it were nearly plain and ſmooth, It 
is clear from their unveiling their figure to the mi- 
croſcope, that the particles of ſugar are conſiderably: 
larger than thoſe of water or oil, and conſequently, 
that their effects from their roundneſs will be more 
diſtinct and palpable to the nervous papillæ of 
that nice organ the tongue: they will induce that 
ſenſe called ſweetneſs, which in a. weak manner we 
diſcover in oil, and in a yet weaker: in water; for, 
inſipid as they are, water and oil are in ſome de- 
gree ſweet; and it may be obſerved, that inſipid 
things of all kinds approach more nearly to the 
nature of ſweetneſs than to that of any other taſte. 
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N the other ſenſes we have remarked, that 

ſmooth things are relaxing. Now it ought to 
appear that ſweet things, which are the: ſmooth 
of taſte, are relaxing too. It is remarkable, that 
in ſome languages ſoft and ſweet have but one 
Doux in French ſignifies ſoft as well as 
ſweet; The Latin Dulczs, and the Italian Dolce; + 
have in many caſes the ſame double ſignification. 
That ſweet things are generally relaxing, is evident; 
becauſe all ſuch, eſpecially thoſe which are moſt 
oily, taken frequently or in a large quantity, very 
much enfeeble the tone of the ſtomach. Sweet 
ſmells, which bear a great affinity to ſweet taſtes, 
relax very remarkably. The ſmell of flowers,diſpoſes 
people to drowſineſs; and this relaxing effect is fur- 
ther apparent from the prejudice which people of 
weak nerves receive from their uſe. It were worth 
while to examine, whether taſtes of this kind, ſweet 
ones, taſtes that are cauſed by ſmooth oils and a 
relaxing ſalt, are not the originally pleaſant taſtes. 
For many, which uſe has rendered ſuch, were not at 
all agreeable at firſt. The way to examine this is, 
to try what nature has originally provided for us, 
which ſne has undoubtedly made originally pleaſant; 
and to analyſe: this proviſion. Milt is the firſt 
ſupport of our childhood. The component parts 
of this are water, oil, and a ſort of a very ſweet 


ſalt, called the ſugar of milk. All theſe when 


blended have a great ſmoothneſs to the taſte, and a 
relaxing quality to the ſkin. The next thing chil- 
dren covet is fruit, and of fruits thoſe principally 


which are ſweet; and every one knows that the 


ſweetneſs 
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ſweetneſs of fruit is cauſed by a ſubtile oil, and ſuch 
a ſalt as that mentioned in the laſt ſection. After- 
war ds, cuſtom, habit, the deſire of novelty, and a 
thouſand other cauſes, confound, adulterate, and 
change our palates, ſo that we can no longer reaſon 
with any ſatisfaction about them. Before we quit 
this article, we muſt obſerve, that as ſmooth things 
are, as ſuch, agreeable to the tafte, and are found of 
a relaxing quality; ſo, on the other hand, things 
which are found by experience to be of a ſtrengthen- 
ing quality, and fit to brace the fibres, are almoſt 
univerſally rough and pungent to the taſte, and in 
many caſes rough even to the touch. We often 
apply the quality of ſweetneſs, metaphorically, to 
viſual objects. For the better earrying on this re- 
markable analogy of the ſenſes, we may here call 
ſweetneſs the beautiful of the taſte. hs 


e 
VAR1ATION, WHY BEAUTIFUL, 


\ NOTHER principal property of beautiful ob» 
jects is, that the line of their parts is continu- 
ally varying its direRion ; but it varies it by a very 
inſenſible deviation; it never varies it ſo, quickly as 
to ſurprize, or by the ſharpneſs of its angle to cauſe 
any twitching or convulfion of the optic nerve. 
Nothing long continued in the ſame manner, no- 
thing very ſuddenly varied, can be beautiful; be- 
cauſe both are oppoſite to that agreeable relaxation 
which is the characteriſtic effect of beauty. It is 
thus in all the ſenſes. A motion in a right line, is 
that manner of moving next to a very gentle deſ- 
cent, in which we meet the leaſt reſiſtance; yet it is 
not that manner of moving, which, next to a de- 

ſcent, wearies us the leaſt, Reſt certainly * to 
| : relax : 
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relax: yet there is a ſpecies of motion which relaxes. 


more than reſt; a gentle oſcillatory motion, a riſing 


and falling. Rocking ſets children to . ſleep better 


than abſolute reſt; there is indeed ſcarce any thing 


at that age, which gives more pleaſure than to be 
gently lifted up and down; the manner of playing 
which their nurſes uſe with children, and the weigh- 
ing and ſwinging uſed afterwards by themſelves as 
a favourite amuſement, evince this very ſufficiently. 
Moſt people muſt have obſerved the ſort of ſenſe 


they have had, on eng ſwiftly drawn in an eaſy 
7 


coach on a ſmooth turf, with gradual aſcents and 
declivities. This will give a better idea of the 


beautiful, and point out its probable cauſe better, 


than almoſt any thing elſe. On the contrary when 
one is hurried over a - rough, rocky, broken road, 
the pain felt by theſe ſudden inequalities ſhews why 
ſimilar ſights, feelings, and ſounds, are ſo contrary 
to beauty : and with regard to the feeling, it is ex- 
aQly the ſame in its effect, or very nearly the ſame, 


whether, for inſtance, I move my hand along the 


ſurface of a body of a certain ſhape, or whether 


ſuch a body is moved along my hand. But to bring 
this analogy of the ſenſes home to the eye : if a body 


preſented to that ſenſe has ſuch a waving ſurface, 


that the rays of light reflected from it are in a con- 


tinual inſenſible deviation from the ſtrongeſt to the 
weakeſt (which is always the caſe in a ſurface gra- 
dually unequa}), it muſt be exactly ſimilar in its 
effect on the eye and touch; upon the one of which 
it operates directly, on the other indirectly. And 
this body will be beautiful if the lines which com- 
poſe its ſurface are not continued, even ſo varied, 
in a manner that may weary or diſſipate the attention. 
The variation itſelf muſt be continually varied. 


er. 
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8 E A TI. 
CONCERNING $MALLNESS. 


Io avoid a ſameneſs, which may ariſe from the 
too frequent repetition of the ſame reaſonings, 
and of illuſtrations of the ſame nature, I will not 
enter very minutely into every particular that re- 
gards beauty, as it is founded on the diſpoſition of 
its quantity, or its quantity itſelf. In ſpeaking of 
the magnitude of bodies there is great uncertainty, 
becauſe the ideas of great and ſmall are terms almoſt 
entirely relative to the ſpecies of the objects, which 

are infinite. It is true, that having once fixed the 
ſpecies of any object, and the dimenſions common 
in the individuals of that ſpecies, we may obſerve 
ſome that exceed, and ſome that fall ſnort of, the 
ordinary ſtandard: thoſe which greatly exceed, are 
by that exceſs, provided the ſpecies itſelf be not 
very ſmall, rather great and terrible than beautiful; 
but as in the animal world, and in a good meaſure 
in the vegetable world likewiſe, the qualities that 
conſtitute beauty may poſſibly be united to things of 

greater dimenſions; when they are ſo united, they 
_ conſtitute a ſpecies ſomething different both from 
the ſublime and beautiful, which I have before call- 
ed Fine; but this kind, I imagine, has not ſuch a 
power on the paſſions, either as vaſt bodies have 
which are endued with the correſpondent quali- 
ties of the ſublime ; or as the qualities of beauty 
have when united in a ſmall object. The af- 
fection produced by large bodies adorned with the 
ſpoils of beauty, is a tenſion continually relieved; 
which approaches to the nature of mediocrity. But 
if I were to ſay how I find myſelf affected upon 
| ſuch occaſions, I ſhould ſay, that the ſublime ſuffers 
Teſs by being united to ſome of the qualities of beau- 


ty, 
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ty, than beauty does by being joined to greatneſs 
of quantity, or any other properties of the ſublime. 
There is ſomething ſo over-ruling in whatever in- 
ſpires us with awe, in all things which belong ever ſo 
remotely to terror, that nothing elſe can ſtand in 
their preſence. There lie the qualities of beauty ei- 
ther dead and unoperative; or at moſt exerted to 
mollify the rigour and ſternneſs of the terror, which 
is the natural concomitant of greatneſs. Befides the 
extraordinary great in every ſpecies, the oppoſite to 
this, the dwarfiſh' and diminutive ought to be con- 
ſidered. Littleneſs, merely as ſuch, has nothing 
contrary to the idea of beauty. The humming-bird, 
both in ſhape-and colouring, yields to none of the 
winged ſpecies, of which it is the leaſt ; and per- 
haps his beauty is enhanced by his ſmallneſs. But 
there are animals, which when they are extremely 
ſmall are rarely (if ever) beautiful. There is a 
dwarfiſh ſize of men and women, which is almoſt 
- conſtantly ſo groſs and maſſive in compariſon of their 
height, that they preſent us with a very difagreeable 
image. But ſnhould a man be found npt above two 
or three feet high, ſuppoſing fuch a perſon to have 
all the parts of his body of a delicacy ſuitable ta ſuch 
a ſize, and otherwiſe endued with the common qua- 
lities of other beautiful bodies, I am pretty well con- 
vinced that a perſon of ſuch a ſtature might be con- 
ſidered as beautiful; might be the object of love; 
might give us very pleaſing ideas on viewing him. 
The only thing which could poſſibly interpoſe to 
check our pleaſure is, that ſuch creatures, however 
formed, are unuſual, and are often therefore conſi- 
dered as ſomething monſtrous. The large and gi- 
gantic, though very compatible with the ſublime, is 
contrary to the beautiful. It is impoſſible to ſup- 
poſe a giant the object of love. When we let our 
imagination loofe in romance, the ideas we natural- 
ly annex to that ſize are thoſe of tyranny, cruelty, 

| | 5 | injuſtice, 
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injuſtice, and every thing. horrid and. abominable. 
We paint the giant ravaging the country, plunderin 
the innocent traveller, and afterwards gorged with 
his half-living fleſn: ſuch are Polyphemus, Cacus, 


and others, who make ſo great a figure in romances. 


and heroic poems. The event we attend to with. 
the greateſt ſatisfaction is their defeat and death. 
I do not remember, in all that multitude of deaths 
with which the lliad is filled, that the fall of any 
man remarkable for his great ſtature and ſtrength 
touches us with pity ; nor does it appear that the au- 
thor, ſo well read in human nature, ever intended it 
ſhould. It is Simoiſius, in the ſoft bloom of. youth, 
torn from his parents, who tremble for a courage ſo 
ill ſuited. to his ſtrength ; it. is another hurried by 
war from the new embraces of his bride, young, and. 
fair, and a novice to the field, who melts us by his 
untimely fate. Achilles, in ſpite of the many qua- 
lities of beauty, which Homer has beſtowed on his 
outward form, and the many great virtues with 
which he has adorned his mind, can never make us 
love him. It may be obſerved, that Homer has giv- 
en the Trojans, whoſe fate he has deſigned to excite 
our compaſſion, infinitely more of the amiable ſocial 
virtues. than he has diſtributed among his Greeks, 
With regard to the Trojans, the paſſion he chooſes 
to raiſe is pity; pity is a paſſion founded on love ; 
and theſe leſſer, and if I may ſay domeſtic virtues, 
are certainly the moſt amiable. But he has made the 
| Greeks far their ſuperiors in politic and military vir- 
tues. The councils of Priam are weak; the arms 
of Hector comparatively feeble ; his courage far be- 
low that of Achilles. Yet we love Priam more than 
Agamemnon, and Hector more than his conqueror 
Achilles. Admiration is the paſſion which Homer 
would excite in favour of the Greeks, and he has 
done it by beſtowing on them the virtues which have 
but little to do with love. This ſhort digreſſion is 
Fr 1 
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perhaps not wholly beſide our purpoſe, where our 
buſineſs is to ſhew, that objects of great dimenſions 
are incompatible with beauty, the more incompati- 
ble as they are greater; whereds the ſmall, if ever 
they fail of beauty, this failure is not to be attribut- 
ed to their ſize. - E 8 


r 
OF COLOUR. 
ITH regard to colour, the diſquiſition is al- 
moſt infinite ; but I conceiye the principles 


laid down in the beginning of this part are ſufficient 
to account for the effects of them all, as well as for 


the agreeable effects of tranſparent bodies, whether 


fluid or ſolid. Suppoſe I look at a bottle of muddy 
liquor, of a blye or red colour : the blue or red rays 


cannot paſs clearly to the eye, but are ſuddenly and 


unequally ſtopped by the intervention of little 
opaque bodies, which without preparation change the 
idea, and change it too into one diſagreeable in its 
own nature, conformable to the principles laid down 
in ſect. 24. But when the ray paſſes without ſuch 
oppoſition through the glaſs or liquor, when the 
glaſs or liquor are quite tranſparent, the light is 
ſomething ſoftened in the paſſage, which makes it 
more agreeable even as light; and the Jiquor re- 
flecting all the rays of its proper colour evenly, it 
has ſuch an effect on the eye, as ſmooth opaque bo- 
dies have on the eye and touch. So that the plea- 
ſure here is compounded of the ſoftneſs of the tranſ- 
mitted and the evenneſs of the refſected light. This 
pleaſure. may be heightened by the common princi- 
ples in other things, if the ſhape of the glafs which 
holds the tranſparent liquor be ſo judiciouſly varied, 
as to preſent the colour gradually and gs A 
. ably 
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ably weakened and ſtrengthened with all the variety 
which judgment in affairs of this nature ſhall ſug- 

geſt. On a review of all that has been ſaid of the 
effects, as well as the cauſes of both, it will appear, 
that the ſublime and beautiful are built on principles 
very different, and that their affections are as diffe- 
rent : the great has terror for its baſis; which, when 
it is modified, cauſes that emotion in the mind, which 
I have called aſtoniſhment; the beautiful is founded 
on mere poſitive pleaſure, and excites in the ſoul that 
feeling, which is called love. Their cauſes have 
made the ſubject of this fourth part. | 


THE END OF THE FOURTH PART. 
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TATURAL objects affect us, by the laws of that 
connexion which Providence has eſtabliſned 
between certain motions and configurations of bo- 
dies, and certain conſequent feelings in our mind. 
Painting affects in the ſame manner, but with the ſu- 

peradded pleaſure of imitation. Architecture af- 
fects by the laws of nature, and the law of reaſon; 
from which latter reſult the rules of proportion, 
which make a work to be praiſed or cenſured, in the 
whole or in ſome part, when the end for which it 
was deſigned is or is not properly anſwered. But as 
to words; they ſeem to me to affect us in a manner 
very different from that in which we are affected by 
natural objects, or by painting or architecture; yet 
words have as conſiderable a ſhare in exciting ideas 
| of 
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of beauty and of the ſublime as any of thoſe, and 

ſometimes a much greater than any of them ; there- 
fore an enquiry into the manner by which they ex- 
cite ſuch emotions is far from being unneceſlary in a 
diſcourſe of this kind. ITS 


SRCT Þ 


THE COMMON EFFECT OF POETRY, NOT BY 
\ RAISING IDEAS OF THINGS. 


* 


HE common notion of the power of poetry 

and eloquence, as well as that of words in or- 
dinary converſation, is, that they affect the mind 
by raiſing in it ideas of thoſe things for which cuſ- 
tom has appointed them to ſtand. To examine the 
truth of this notion, it may be requiſite to obſerve 
that words may be divided into three ſorts. The 
firſt are ſuch as repreſent many ſimple. ideas united 
by nature to form ſome one determinate compoſition, 
as man, horſe, tree, caſtle, &c. Theſe I call aggre- 
Fate words, The ſecond, are' they that ſtand for 
one fimple idea of ſuch compoſitions, and no more; 
as red, blue, round, ſquare, and the like. Theſe 


I call fmple abſtract words. The third, are thoſe, 


which are formed by an union, an arbitrary union of 
both the others, and of the various relations between 
them in greater or leſſer degrees of complexity; as, 
virtue, honour, perſuaſion, magiſtrate, and the like. 
Theſe I call comp:und abſtraft words. Words, I am 
ſenſible, are capable of being clafſed into more cu- 
rious diſtinctions; but theſe ſeem to be natural, and 
enough for our purpoſe; and they are diſpoſed in 
that order in which they are commonly taught, and 
in which the mind gets the ideas they are ſubſtituted 
for. I ſhall begin with the third fort of words; com- 

| pound 
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pound abſtracts, ſuch as virtue, honour, perſuaſion, 
docility. Of theſe I am convinced, that whatever 
power they may have on the paſſions, they do not 
derive it from any repreſentation raiſed in the mind 
of the things for which they ſtand. As compoſi- 

tions, they are not real eſſences, and hardly cauſe, 
T think, any real ideas. Nobody, I believe, imme» 
diately on hearing the ſounds, virtue, liberty, or ho- 
nour, conceives any Preciſe notions of the particular 
modes of action and thinking, together with the 
mixt and ſimple ideas, and the ſeveral relations of 
them for which theſe words are ſubſtituted ; neither 
has he any general idea, compounded of them ; for 
if he had, then ſome of thoſe 8 ones, though 
indiſtinet perhaps, and confuſed, might eome ſoon 
to be perceived. But this, I take it, is hardly ever 
the caſe. For put yourſelf upon analyſing one of 
theſe words, and you muſt reduce it from one ſet of 
general words to another, and then into the ſimple 


abſtracts and aggregates, in a much longer ſeries 


than may be at firſt imagined, before any real idea 
emerges to light, before you come to diſcover any 
thing like the firſt principles of ſuch compoſitions; 
and when you have made ſuch a diſcovery of the 
original ideas, the effect of the compoſition is utter- 
ly loſt. A train of thinking of this ſort, is much 
too long to be purſued in the ordinary ways of con- 
verſation, nor is it at all neceſſary that it ſhould. 
Such words are in reality but mere ſounds; but they 
are ſounds which being uſed on particular occaſions, 
wherein we receive ſome good, or ſuffer ſome evil 
or ſee others affected with good or evil; or which we 
hear applied to other intereſting things or events; 
and being applied in ſuch a variety of caſes, that we 
know readily by habit to what things they belong, 
they produce in the mind, whenever they are after- 
wards mentioned, effects ſimilar to thoſe of their 
occaſions. The ſounds being often uſed without re- 
ference to any particular — and carrying ſtill 
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their firſt impreſſions, they at laſt utterly loſe their 
connexion with the particular occaſions that gave 
riſe to them, yet the ſound, without any annexed 
notion, continues to operate as before, 


GENERAL WORDS BEFORE IDEAS. 


FR. Locke has fomewhere obſerved, with his 
| uſual ſagacity, that moſt general words, thoſe | 
belonging to virtue and vice, good and evil, eſpe- 
cially, are taught before the particular modes of ac- 
tion to which they belong are preſented to the mind; 
and with them, the love of the one, and the abhor- 
. rence of the other; for the-minds of children are ſo 
ductile, that a nurſe, or any perſon about a child, 
by ſeeming pleaſed or diſpleaſed with any thing, or 
even any word, may give the diſpoſition of the child 
a ſimilar turn. When afterwards, the ſeveral occur- 
rences in life come to be applied to theſe words, and 
that which is pleaſant often appears under the name 
of evil; and what is diſagreeable to nature is called 
good and virtuous; a ſtrange confuſion of ideas and 
affections ariſes in the minds of many; and an ap- 
pearance of no ſmall contradiction between their no- 
tions and their actions. There are many who love 
virtue and who deteſt vice, and this not from hypocri- 
ſy or affectation, who notwithſtanding very frequent] 
act ill and wickedly in particulars without the lea 
remorſe ; becauſe theſe particular occaſions never 
came into view, when the paſſions on the ſide of vir- 
tue were ſo warmly affected by certain words heated 
originally by the breath of others; and for this rea- 
ſon, it i hard to repeat certain ſets of words, though 
owned by themſelves unoperative, without being in 
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Gimme degree affected, eſpecially if a warm and * 
fecting tone of voice accompanies them, as ſuppoſe, 


Wiſe, valiant, generous, good, and great. 


Theſe words, by having ho application, ought to he 
unoperative; but when words commonly ſacred to 
great occaſion ate uſed, we are affected by them even 
without the occaſions. When words which have 
been generally ſo applied are put together without 
any rational view, or in ſuch a manner that they do 
not rightly agree with each other, the ſtyle is called 
bombaſt. And it requires 1n ſeveral eaſes much 
good ſetiſe and experience to be guarded againſt the 
orce of ſuch language; for when propriety is ne- 
glected, a greater number of theſe affecting words 
may be taken into the ſervice, and a greater variety 
may be indulged in combihing them. 


THE EFFECT OF WORDS. 


F words have all their poſſible extent of power, 
|} three effects ariſe in the mind of the hearer. "The 
firſt is, the und; the ſecond; the picture, or tepre- 
ſentation of the thing ſignified by the ſound : the 
third is; the ection of the ſoul produced by one or 
by both of the foregoing. Compounded abſtratt words, 
of which we have been ſpeaking, (honour, juſtice, li- 
berty, and the like), produce the firſt and the laſt of 
theſe effects, but not the ſecond. Simple abſftrads, 
are uſed to ſignify ſome one ſimple idea without 
much adverting to others which may chance to attend 
it, as blue, green, hot, cold, and the like; theſe are 

capable of affecting all three of the purpoſes of 
words; as the aggregate OR man, caſtle, horſe, 
| | 2 | &c. 
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&c. are in a yet higher degree. But I am of opini- 

on, that the moſt general effect even of theſe words, 

does not ariſe from their forming pictures of the ſe- 

veral things they would-repreſent in the imagination 

becauſe, on a very diligent examination of my own 
mind, and getting others to conſider theirs, I do not 

find that once in twenty times any ſuch picture is 

formed, and when it is, there is moſt commonly a 

particular effort of the imagination for that purpoſe. 
But the aggregate words operate, as I ſaid of the 

compcund abſtracts, not by preſenting any image 

to the mind, but by having from uſe the ſame ef- 

fect on being mentioned, that their original has when 

it is ſeen. Suppoſe we were to read a paſſage to this 

effect: The river Danube riſes in a moiſt and 
mountainous ſoil in the heart of Germany, where 

winding to and fro, it waters ſeveral principalities, 
until, turning into Auſtria, and laving the walls of 

Vienna, it paſſes into Hungary; there with a vaſt 

flood, augmented by the Saave and the Drave, it 

quits Chriſtendom, and rolling through the barba- 

rous countries which border on Tartary, it enters by 

many mouths into the Black ſea.“ In this deſcrip- 

tion many things are mentioned, as mountains, ri- 
vers, cities, the ſea, & . But let any body examine 

himſclf, and ſee whether he has had impreſſed on his 

imagination any pictures of a river, mountain, wa- 

tery ſoil, Germany, &c. Indeed it is impoſſible, in 

the rapidity and quick ſucceſſion of words in con- 

verſation, to have ideas both of the ſound of the 

word, and of the thing repreſented ; beſides, ſome 

words, expreſſing real eſſences, are ſo mixed with 

others of a general and nominal import, that it is im- 

praQicable to jump from ſenſe to thought, from 

particulars to generals, from things to words, in ſuch 

a manner as to anſwer the purpoſes of life; nor is it 

neceſſary that we ſhould. OS | 
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e r. Ve 
EXAMPLE THAT WORDS MAY AFFECT WITHOUT 
of __ RAISING. IMAGES. 


FIND it very hard to perſuade ſeveral that 
their paſſions are affected by words from 
whence they have no ideas; and yet harder to con- 
vince them, that in the ordinary courſe of conver- 
ſation we are ſufficiently underſtood without raiſing 


any images of the things concerning which we ſpeak. 
It ſeems to be an odd ſubject of diſpute with any 
man, whether he has ideas in his mind or not. Of 


this, at firſt view, every man in his own forum, 
ought to judge without appeal. But, ſtrange as it 
may appear, we are often at a loſs to know what 
ideas we have of things, or. whether we have any 
ideas at all upon ſome ſubjeas. It even requires a 


good deal of attention to be thoroughly ſatisfied on 


this head. Since I wrote theſe papers, I found two 
very ſtriking inſtances of the poſſibility | there is, 
that a man may hear words without having any idea 


of the things which they repreſent, and yet after- 


wards be capable of returning them to others, com- 
bined in a new way, and with reat propriety, ener- 
gy, and inſtruction. The fic inſtance, is that of 
Mr. Blacklock, a poet blind from his birth. Few 
men bleſſed with the moſt perfect ſight can deſcribe 


viſual objects with more ſpirit and juſtneſs than this 


blind man; which cannot poſſibly be attributed to 


his having a clearer conception of the things he de- 


ſcribes than is common to other perſons. Mr. Spence, 
in an elegant preface which he has written to the 
works of this pget, reaſons very ingeniouſly, and, I 
3 the moſt part, very rightly, upon the 
cauſe of this extraordinary phænomenon; but I 

. : cannot 
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cannot altogether agree with him, that ſome impro- 
prieties, in language and thought, which occur in 
theſe poems, haye ariſen from the blind poet's im- 
perfect conception of viſual objects, fince ſuch im- 
proprieties, and much greater, may. be found in 
writers even of an higher claſs than Mr. Blacklock, 
and who notwithſtanding poſſeſſed the faculty of 
ſeeing in its full perfection. Here is a poet doubt- 
leſs as much affected by his own deſcriptions as 
any that reads them can be; and yet he is affect- 
ed with this ſtrong enthuſiaſm by things of which 
he neither has, nor can poſſibly have any idea 
further than that of a bare ſound : and why may 
not thoſe who read his works be affected in the 
ſame manner that he was; with as little of any 
real ideas of the things deſcribed ? The ſecond in- 
Nance is of Mr, Saunderſon, profeſſor of mathema- 

tics in the univerſity of Cambridge. This learned 
man had acquired great knowledge in natural 
philoſophy, in aſtronomy, and whatever ſciences 
depend upon mathematical ſkill, What was the 
molt extraordinary and the moſt to my purpoſe, he 
gave excellent lectures upon light and colours; and 
this man taught others the theory of thoſe ideas 
which they had, and which he himſelf undoubtedly 
had not. But it is probable that the words red, blue, 
green, anſwered to him as well as the ideas of the 
colours themſelves; for the ideas of greater or leſſer 
degrees of refrangibility being applied to theſe 
words, and the blind man being inſtructed in 
what other reſpects they were found to agree or 
to diſagree, it was as eaſy for him to reaſon upon 
the words, as if he had been fully maſter of the 
ideas. Indeed it muſt be owned he could make 
no new diſcoveries in the way of experiment. He 
did nothing but what we do every day in com- 
mon diſcourſe. When I wrote this laſt ſentence, 


and uſed the words every day and common * 
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I had no images in my mind of any ſucceſſion of 
time; nor of men in conference with each other; 
nor do I imagine that the reader will have any ſuch 
ideas on reading it. Neither when I ſpoke of red, 
. or blue and green, as well as refrangybliity, had 1 
theſe ſeveral colours, or the rays of light paſſing into 
a different medium, and there diverted from their 
courſe painted before me in the way of 2 1 
know very well that the mind poſſeſſes a fac lty of 
railing ſuch images at pleaſure ; but then an act of 
the will is — ou to this; and in ordinary conver- 
ſation or reading it is very rarely that any image at 
all is excited in the mind. If I ſay, © I ſhall go t 
Traly next ſummer,” I am well underſtood, Yet 
believe nobody has by this painted in his imagina- 


tion the exact figure of the ſpeaker paſſing by land 
or by water, or both; ſometimes on horſeback, 


ſometimes in a carriage ; with all the particulars of 
the journey. Still leſs has he any idea of Italy, the 
country to which I propoſed to go; or of the green- 


neſs of the fields, the ripening of the fruits, and the 


warmth of the air, with the change to this from a 
different ſeaſon, which are the ideas for which the 
word /ummer is ſubſtituted ; but leaſt of all has he 
any image from the word next; for this word ſtands 


for the idea of many ſummers, with the excluſion of 


all but one: and ſurely the man who ſays next 
ſummer, has no images of ſuch a ſucceſſion, and ſuch 
an excluſion. In ſhort, it is not only of thoſe ideas 


which are commonly called abſtract, and of which no 


image at all can be formed, but even of particular 
real beings, that we converſe without having any 
idea of them excited in the imagination as will cer- 
tainly appear on a diligent examination of our own 
minds, Indeed, ſo little does poetry depend for 


its effe& on the power of raiſing ſenſible images, 


that I am convinced it would loſe a very conſidera- 


ble part of its energy if thia were the neceſſary reſult 
g : 
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of all deſcription. Becauſe that union of affecting 

words, which is the moſt powerful of all ts 

inſtruments, would frequently loſe its force along 
with its propriety and conſiſtency, if the ſenſible 
images were always excited. There is not perhaps 
in the whole Eneid a more grand and laboured paſ- 
ſage than the deſcription of Vulcan's cavern in Etna, 
and the works that are there carried on. Virgil 
dwells particularly on the formation of the thunder, 
which he deſcribes unfiniſhed under the hammers of 
the Cyclops. But what are the principles of this 
extraordinary compoſition ? e ! 


Tres imbris torti radios, tres nubis aqugſæ 
Addidrrant; rutili tres ignis et alitis auſtri 
Fulgores nunc terrificos, ſonitumque, metumque 

Miſcebant operi, flammiſque ſequacibus iras. 


This ſeems to me admirably ſublime; yet if we 
attend coolly to the kind of ſenſible images which a 
combination of ideas of this ſort muſt form, the chi- 
meras of madmen cannot appear more wild and 
abſurd than ſuch a picture. Three rays of twiſted 
« ſhowers, three of watry clouds, three of fire, and three 
* of the winged ſouth wind; then mixed they in the 
& work terrific lightnings, and ſound and fear, and 
anger with purſuing flames.” This ſtrange com- 
poſition is formed into a groſs body ; it is hammered 
by the Cyclops, it is in part poliſhed, and- partly 
continues rough. The truth is, if poetry gives us a 
noble aſſemblage of words, correſponding to many 
noble ideas, which are connected by circumſtances 
of time or place, or related to each other as cauſe 
and effect, or aſſociated in any natural way, they 
may be moulded together in any form, and perfectly 
_ anſwer their end. The pictureſque connexion is not 
demanded ; becauſe no real picture is formed; nor 
is the effect of the deſcription at all the leſs upon this 
account. What is ſaid of Helen by Priam and _ 
o 
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old men of his council, is generally thought to give 
us the higheſt poſſible idea of that fatal beauty. 


os mee Tess mes ue A t 
Tom & aps bK Torvy xpurer alga nod xpit | 
Aus & abaniſuc, Sins us om as. 


They cry'd, no wonder fych celeſtial ebarms © 
For nine long years have ſet the world in arms; 
What winning graces !-what majeſtic mien.! 
She moves a goddeſs, and ſbe looks a . 5 

* 0 Ts | ; a p< ; OPE, 


Here is not one word faid of the particulars of her 
beauty; nothing which can in the leaſt help us to 
any preciſe idea of her perſon ; but yet we are much 
more touched by this manner of mentioning her 
than by thoſe long and laboured deſcriptions of 
Helen, whether handed down by tradition, or form- 
ed by fancy, which are to be met with in ſome au- 
thors. I am ſure it affects me much more than 
the minute deſcription which Spencer has given of 
Belphebe; though I own that there are parts in that 
deſcription, as there are in all the deferiptions of 
that excellent writer, extremely fine and poetical. 
The terrible picture which Lucretius has drawn of 
religton, in order to diſplay the magnanimity of his 
philoſophical hero in oppoſing her, is thought to 
be deſigned with great boldneſs and ſpirit; 5 


- Humana ante oculos firdè cum vita jaceret, 
In terrrs, oppreſſa gravi ſub religione, 
Dug caput e cali regionibus oftendebat 
Horribili deſuper viſu mortalibus inſtans ; 
rimus Graius homo mortales tollere contra 
ft oculos auſus—— 


What 
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What idea do you derive from fo excellent a picture? 
none at all, moſt certainly; neither has the poet 
ſaid a ſingle word which might in the leaſt ſerve to 
mark a ſingle limb or feature of the phantom, 
which he intended to repreſent in all the horrors 
imagination can conceive. ity poetry and 
rhetoric do not ſucceed in exact deſcription ſo well 
as painting does; their buſineſs is, to affect rather 
by ſympathy than imitation ; to diſplay rather the 
effeQ of things on the mind of the ſpeaker, or of 
others, than to preſent a clear idea of the things 
themſelves. This is their moſt extenſive province, 
and that in which they ſucceed the beſt, 


Ker. WL 
' POETRY NOT STRICTLY AN IMITATIVE ART. 
ENCE we may obſerve that poetry, taken in 


its moſt general ſenſe, cannot with ſtrictopro- 
riety be called an art of imitation, It is indeed an 
mitation ſo far as it deſcribes the manners and paſ- 
fions of men which their words can expreſs ; where 
enini moins effert interprete lingua, There it is ftritly 
imitation ; and all merely dramatic peetry is of this 
fort, But deſcriptive poetry operates ghiefly- by 
Subſtitution; by the means of ſounds, which by 
cuſtom have the effect of realities, Nothing is an 
imitation further than as it reſembles ſome other 
thing; and words undoubtedly have no fort of re- 
ſemblance to the ideas for which they ſtand, 
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HOW WORDS INFLUENCE THE PASSIONS. 


TOW, as words, affe& not by any original 
| power, but by repreſentation, it might be 
ſuppoſed, that their influence over the paſſions ſhould 
be but light; yet it is quite otherwiſe ; for we find 
by experience that eloquence and poetry are as ca- 
pable, nay indeed much mare capable, of making 


deep and lively impreſſions than any other arts, 


and even than nature itſelf in very many caſes. 
And this ariſes chiefly from theſe three cauſes. Firſt, 
that we take an extraordinary part in the paſ - 

ſions of others, and that we are eaſily affected and 
brought into ſympathy by any tokens which are 
ſhewn of them ; and there are no tokens which 'can 
expreſs all the circumſtances of moſt paſſions ſo 
fully as words; ſo that if a perſon ſpeaks upon any 
ſubje&, he cannot only convey the ſubject to you, 
but likewiſe the manner in which he is bimſelf af: 
fected by it. Certain it is, that the influence of 


moſt things on our paſſions is not ſo much from the 


things themſelves, as from our opinions concern 
ing them ; and theſe again depend very much on the 
opinions of other men, conveyable for the moſt part 
by words only. Secondly, there are many things 
of a very affecting nature, which can ſeldom occur 
in the reality, but the words which repreſent them 
often do; and thus they have an opportunity of 
making a deep impreſſion and taking root in the 
mind, whilſt the idea of the reality was tranſient; 
and to ſome perhaps never really occurred in any 
ſhape, to whom it is notwithſtanding very affecting, 
as war, death, famine, &c. Beſides, many ideas 
have never been at all preſented to the ſenſes of any 
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men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of which have however a great influ- 
ence over the paſſions. Thirdly, by words we have 
it in our power to make ſuch combinations as we can- 
not poſſibly do otherwiſe. By this power of com- 
bining we are able, by the addition of well-choſen 
eircumſtances, to give a new. life and force to the 
ſimple object. In painting we may repreſent any 
fine figure we. pleaſe; but we never can give it 
thoſe enlivening touches which it may receive from 
words. To repreſent. an angel. in a picture, you 
cam only draw a beautiful young man winged : 
but what painting can furniſh out any thing ſo 
rand as the addition of one word, “ the angel of 
the Lord? lt is true, I have here no clear idea; 
but theſe words affect the mind more than the ſen- 
ſible image did; which is all J contend for. A 
picture of Priam dragged to the altar's foot, and 
there murdered, if it were well executed, would 
undoubtedly be very moving; but there are very 
aggravating circumſtances, which it could never 
See: „ | | 
Sanguine fadantem quos ipſe ſacraverat ignes. 
As a further inſtance, let us conſider thoſe lines of 
Milton, where he deſcribes the travels of the fallen 
angels through their diſmal habitation; 
Ober many a dark and dreary vale 
\ They paſs d, and many a region dolorous ; 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp; 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades af 
death, | | 
A univerſe of death. | 
Here is diſplayed the force of union in 
Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and ſhades ; 


which yet would loſe the greateſt part of the effect, 
if they were not the | | 
Rocks, 
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Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and ſbadegm— 
— 7 Death. ; | 


This idea or this affection cauſed by a word, which 
nothing but.a word could annex to the others, raiſes 
a very great degree of the ſublime; and this ſublime 
is raiſed yet higher by what follows, a © univerſe of 
Death.” Here are again two ideas not preſentable 


but by language; and an union of them great and 


amazing beyond conception ; if they may properly 
be called ideas which preſent no diſtinct image to the 
mind ;—but ſtill it will be difficult to conceive how 


words can move the paſſions which belong to real 


objects, without repreſenting theſe objects clearly. 


This is difficult to us, becauſe we do not ſufficiently 


diſtinguiſh, in our obſervations upon language, be- 
tween a clear expreſſion, and a. ſtrong expreſlion. 
Theſe are frequently confounded with each other, 
though they are in reality extremely different. The 
former regards the underſtanding ; the latter belongs 
to the paſſions. The one deſcribes a thing as it is; 
the other deſcribes it as it is ſelt. Now, as there is 
a moving tone of voice, an impaſſioned countenance, 
an agitated geſture, which affect independently of 
the things about which they are exerted, fo 
there are words, and certain diſpoſitions of words, 


which being peculiarly devoted to paſſionate ſub- 


jects, and always uſed by thoſe who are under the 
influence of any paſſion, touch and move us more 
than thoſe which far more clearly and diſtinctly ex- 
preſs the ſubje& matter. We yield to ſympathy 
what we refuſe to deſcription. The truth is, all 
verbal deſcription, merely as naked deſcription, 
though never ſo exact, conveys ſo poor and inſuffi- 
cient an idea of the thing deſcribed, that it could 
ſcarcely have the ſmalleſt effect, if the ſpeaker did 
not call in to his aid thoſe modes of ſpeech that mark 
a ſtrong and lively feeling in himſelf. Then, by the 


- contagion of our patſions, we catch a fire already 


kindled 
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men but by words, as God, angels, devils, heaven, 
and hell, all of which have however a great influ- 
ence over the paſſions. Thirdly, by words we have 
it in our power to make ſuch combinations as we can- 
not poſſibly do otherwiſe. By this power of com- 
bining we are able, by the addition of well-choſen 
elrcumſtances, to give a new. life and foree to the 
ſimple object. In painting we may repreſent any 
fine figure we pleaſe; but we never can give it 
thoſe enlivening touches which it may receive from 
words. To repreſent. an angel in a picture, you 
can only draw a beautiful young man winged : 
but what painting can furniſh out any thing ſo 
rand as the addition of one word, “the angel of 
the L»rd?” Tt is true, I have. here no clear idea; 
but theſe words affect the mind more than the ſen- 
ſible image did; which is all I contend for. A 
picture of Priam dragged to the altar's foot, and 
there murdered, if it were well executed, would 
undoubtedly be very moving ; but there are very 
aggravating circumſtances, which it coyld never 
repreſent: _ DS Se | 
Sanguine fœdantem quos ipſe ſacraverat ignes. 
As a further inſtance, let us conſider thoſe lines of 


Milton, where he deſcribes the travels of the fallen | 
angels through their diſmal habitation; | 


——O'er many a dark and dreary vale 
They paſs' d, and many a region dolorous ; 
O'er many a frozen, many a fiery Alp; 
Rocks, caves, lakes, fens, bogs, dens, and ſhades «f 
death, e 1 | 
A univerſe of death. 


Here is diſplayed the force of union in 
Kocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and ſhades, © 


which yet would loſe the greateſt part of the effect, 
if they were not the A 
Rocks, 
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Rocks, caves, lakes, dens, bogs, fens, and ſbadego—— 
Death. | 7 


This idea or this affection cauſed by a. word, which 
nothing but.a word could annex to the others, raiſes 
a very great degree of the ſublime ; and this ſublime 
is raiſed yet higher by what follows, a univerſe of 
Death.” Here are again two ideas not preſentable 
but by language; and an union of them great and 
amazing beyond conception; if they may properly 
be called ideas which preſent no diſtinct image to the 
mind ;—but till it will be difficult to conceive how 
words can move the paſſions which belong to real 
objects, without repreſenting theſe objects clearly. 
This is difficult to us, becauſe we do not ſufficiently 
diſtinguiſh, in our obſervations upon language, be- 
tween a clear expreſſion, and a. ſtrong expreſſion. 
Theſe are frequently confounded with each other, 


though they are in reality extremely different. The 


former regards the underſtanding ; the latter belongs 
to the paſſions. The one deſcribes a thing as it is; 
the other deſcribes it as it is ſelt. Now, as there is 
a moving tone of voice, an impaſſioned countenance, 
an agitated geſture, which affect independently of 
the things about which they are exerted, fo 
there are words, and certain diſpoſitions of words, 
which being peculiarly devoted to paſſionate ſub- 
jets, and always uſed by thoſe who are under the 
influence of any paſſion, touch and move us more 
than thoſe which far more clearly and diſtinctly ex- 


preſs the ſubje& matter. We yield to ſympathy 


what we refuſe to deſcription. The truth is, all 
verbal deſcription, merely as naked deſcription, 
though never ſo exact, conveys ſo poor and inſuffi- 
cient an idea of the thing deſcribed, that it could 
ſcarcely have the ſmalleſt effect, if the ſpeaker did 


not call in to his aid thoſe modes of ſpeech that marx 


a ſtrong and lively feeling in himſelf. Then, by the 
contagion of our paſſions, we catch a fire already 


kindled 
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kindled in another, which probably might never have 
been ſtruck out by the object deſcribed. Words, by 
ſtrongly conveying the paſſions; by thoſe means: 
Which we have already mentioned, fully compenſate 
for their weakneſs in other reſpects. It may be ob- 
ſerved, that very poliſhed languages, and ſuch as are 
praiſed for their ſuperior clearneſs and perſpicuity, 
are generally deficient in ſtrength. The French lan- 
age has that perfection and that defect. Whereas 

e oriental tongues, and in general the languages of 
moſt unpoliſhed people, have a great force and ener- 
gy of expreſſion ; and this is but natural. Unculti- 
vated people are but ordinary obſervers of things, 
and not critical in diſtinguiſhing them; but, for that 
reaſon, they admire more, and are more affected 
with what they ſee, and therefore expreſs themſelves 
in a warmer and more paſſionate manner. If the af- 
fection be well conveyed, it will work its effect with- 
out any clear idea; often without any idea at all of 
the thing which has orginally given riſe to it. 

It might be expected from the fertility of the ſub- 
ject, that I ſhould conſider poetry as it regards the 
ſublime and beautiful more at large; but it muſt be 
obſerved that in this light it has been often and well 
handled already. It was not my deſign to enter in- 
to the criticiſm of the ſublime and beautiful in any 
art, but to attempt to lay down ſuch principles as 
may tend to aſcertain, to diſtinguiſh, and to form a 
ſort of ſtandard for them; which purpoſes I thought 
might be beſt effected by an enquiry into the proper- 
ties of ſuch things in nature, as raiſe love and aſto- 
niſhment in us; and by ſhewing in what manner they 
operated to produce thefe paſſions. Words were on- 
ly fo far to be conſidered, as to ſhew upon what 
1 they were capable of being the repreſenta- 
ives of theſe natural things, and by what powers 
they were able to affect us often as ſtrongly as the 
things they reprefent, and ſometimes much more 
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SHORT ADMINISTRATION. 


HE late adminiſtration came into employment; 
under the mediation of the Duke of Cum- 


holland. on the tenth day of July, 1765; and was 
removed, upon a plan ſettled by the Earl of Chat- 


ham, on the thirtieth day of July, 1766, having 
laſted juſt one year and twenty days. 


-In that ſpace of time 


The diſtractions of the Britiſh Empire were com- 


poſed, by the repeal of the American flamp ac; 

But the conſtitutional ſuperiority of Great Britain 
was preſerved, by tbe att for ſecuring the dependance 
of the colomes. 

Private houſes were relieved from the juriſdic- 
tion of the exciſe, by he repeal of the cyder-tax. 

The perſonal liberty of the ſubject was confirmed, 
by the reſolution againſt general warrants. 

The lawful ſecrets of buſineſs and friendſhip were 
rendered inviolable, by the reſolution for condemning 
the ſeizure of papers. | 

The trade of America was ſet free from injudici- 
ous and ruinous impoſitions—its revenue was improv- 
ed, and ſettled upon a rational foundation its com- 
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merce extended with foreign countries; while all 
the advantages were ſecured to Great Britain, by 
the aft for repealing certain duties, and encouraging, 
regulating, and ſecuring the trade of this kingdom, and 
the Britiſh dominions in America, 

Materials were provided and inſured to our ma- 
nufactures - the ſale of theſe manufactures was 
encreaſed — the African trade preſerved and ex- 
tended — the principles of the a& of naviga- 
tion purſued, and the plan improved—and the 
trade for bullion rendered free, ſecure, and perma- 
nent, by the att for opening certain ports in Dominica 


k 


and Jamaica. 


That adminiſtration was the firſt which propoſed 


and encouraged public meetings and free conſulta- 


tions of merchants from all parts of the kingdom 
by which means the trueſt lights have been received ; 
eat benefits have been already derived to manu- 
tures and commerce; and the moſt extenſive proſ- 
pects are opened for further improvement. 

Under them, the intereſts of our northern and 
ſouthern colonies, before that time jarring and diſ- 
ſonant, were underſtood, compared, adjuſted, and 
perfectly reconciled. The paſſions and animoſities 
of the colonies, by judicious and lenient meaſures, 
were allayed and compoſed, and the foundation laid 


fũor a laſting agreement amongſt them. 


Whilſt that adminiſtration provided for the liberty 
and commerce of their country, as the true baſis of 


its power, they conſulted its intereſts, they aſſerted 


its honour abroad, with temper and with firmneſs ; 


| by making an advantageous treaty of commerce 


with Ruſſia; by obtaining a liquidation of the Ca- 
nada bills, to the ſatisfaction of the proprietors; by 
reviving and raiſing from its aſhes the negociation for 
the Manilla ranſom, which had been extinguiſhed 
and abandgned by their predeceſſors. 

They treated their ſovereign with decency ; with 
reverence, They diſcountenanced, and, it is ow, 
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for ever aboliſhed, the dangerous and unconſtitu- 
tional practice of removing military officers for their 
votes in parliament. They firmly adhered to thoſe 
friends of liberty, who had run all hazards in its 
cauſe, and provided for them in preference to every 
other claim. f | 
With the Earl of Bute they had no perſonal con- 
nection: no correſpondence of councils. They 
neither courted him nor perſecuted him. They prac- 
tiſed no corruption; nor were they even ſuſpected 
of it. They ſold no offices. They obtained no re- 
verſions or penſions, either coming in or going out, 
for themſelves, their families, or their dependents. 
In the proſecution of their meaſures they were 
traverſed by an oppoſition of a new and ſingular 
character; an oppoſition of place-men and penfion- 
ers. They were ſupported by the confidence of 
the nation. And having held their offices under ma- 
ny difficulties and diſcouragements, they left them 
at the expreſs command, as they had accepted them 
at the earneſt requeſt, of their royal maſter. 
Theſe are plain facts; of a clear and public na- 
ture ; neither extended by elaborate reaſoning, or 
heightened by the colouring of eloquence. They 
are the ſervices of a ſingle year. 5 
The removal of that adminiſtration from power, 
is not to them premature; ſince they were in office 
long enough to accompliſh many plans of public 
utility; and, by their perſeverance and reſolution, 
rendered the way ſmooth and eaſy to their ſucceſ- 
ſors; having left their king and their country in a 
much better condition than they found them. By 
the temper they manifeſt, they ſeem to have now no 
other wiſh, than that their ſucceſſors may do the pub- 
lic as real and as faithful ſervice as they have done. 
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TIE PRESENT STATE OF THE NATION,” 


ART J diviſions, whether on the whole ope- 
rating for good or evil, are things inſeparable 
from free government. This is a truth which, 
I believe, admits little diſpute, having been eſtabliſh» 
ed by the uniform rience of all ages, The 
po a good citizen ought to take in theſe diviſions, 
as been a matter of much deeper controverſy. 
But God forbid that any controverſy relating to our 
eſſential morals ſhould admit of no deciſion. It ap- 
pears to me that this queſtion, like moſt of the 
others which regard our duties in life, is to be de- 
termined by our tation in it. Private men may be 
wholly neutral, and entirelyi nnocent : but they who 
are legally inveſted with public truſt, or ſtand on 
the high ground of rank and dignity, which is truſt 
implied, can hardly in any caſe remain indifferent, 
without the certainty of ſinking into inſignificance; 
and thereby in effect deſerting that poſt in which, 
with the fulleſt authority, and for the wiſeſt purpo- 
ſes, the laws and inſtitutjpns of their country — 
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fixed them. However, if it be the office of thoſe 
who are thus circumſtanced, to take a decided part, 
it is no leſs their duty that it ſhould be a ſober one. 
It ought to be circumſcribed by the ſame laws of 
decorum, and balanced by the ſame temper, which 
bound and regulate all the virtues. In a word, we 
ought to act in party with all the moderation which 
does not abſolutely enervate that vigour, and quench 
that fervency of ſpirit, without which the beſt wiſhes 
for the public good muſt evaporate in empty ſpecu- 
mo © ES owe om an | 

It is probably from ſome ſuch motives that the 
friends of a very reſpectable party in this kingdom 
have been hitherto ſilent. For theſe two years paſt, 
from one and the ſame quarter of politics, a conti- 
nual fire has been kept upon them; fometimes from 
the unwieldy column of quartos and oQtavos ; ſome- 
times from the light ſquadrons of occaſional pamph- 


lets and flying ſheets. Every month has brought 


on its periodical calumny. The abuſe has taken 
every ſhape which the ability of the writers could 
give it; plain invective, clumſy raillery, miſrepre- 
Tnted anecdote *. No method of vilifying the mea- 
ſures, the abilities, the intentions, or the perſons which 


compoſe that body, has been omitted. 
On their part nothing was oppoſed but patience 


and character. It was a matter of the moſt ſerious 


and indignant affliction . to. perſons, . who thought 
themſelves in conſcience bound to oppoſe a miniſtry, 
dangerous from its very conſtitution, as well as its 
meaſures, to find themſelves, whenever they faced 
their adverſaries, continually attacked on the rear by 
a ſet of men, who pretended to be actuated by mo- 
tives ſimilar to theirs. They ſaw that the plan long 


' ® Hiſtory of the Minority. Hiſtory of the Repeal. of the 
Stamp- act. Conſiderations on Trade and Finances, Political 
Regiſter, &c, & c. e 


8 purſued 
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purſued with but too fatal a ſucceſs, was. to break the 
ſtrength of this kingdom; by frittering down the bo- 
dies which compoſe it; by fomenting bitter and ſan- 
guinary animoſities, and by diſſolving every tie of ſo- 
cial affection and public truſt. Theſe virtuous men, 
ſuch I am warranted by public opinion to call them, 
were reſolved rather to endure every thing, than co- 
operate in that deſign. A diverſity of opinion upon 
almoſt every principle of politicks had indeed drawn 
a ſtrong line of ſeparation between them and ſome 


others. However, they were deſirous not to extend 


the misfortune by unneceſſary bitterneſs ; they wiſh- 
ed to prevent a difference of opinion on the com- 
monwealth from feſtering into rancorous and in- 
_ curable hoſtility. ' Accordingly they endeavoured 
that all paſt controverſies ſhould be forgotten ; and 


that enough for the day ſhould be the evil thereof. 
There is however a limit at which forbearance ceaſes: 


to be a virtue. Men may tolerate injuries, whilſt 


they ate only perſonal to themſelves, But it is not 


the firſt of virtues to hear with moderation the indig- 
nities that are offered to our country. A piece has at 
length appeared, from the quarter of all the former 
attacks, which upon every public confideration 'de- 
mands an anſwer. Whilſt perſons more equal to this 
buſineſs may be engaged in affairs of greater mo- 
ment, I hope I ſhall be excuſed, if, in a few hours of 
a time not very important, and from ſuch materials 
as I have by me (more than enough however for 
this purpoſe), I undertake to ſet the facts and argu- 
ments of this wonderful performance in a proper 
light. I will endeavour to ſtate what this piece is; 
the purpoſe for which I take it to have been writ- 
ten; and the effects (ſuppoſing it ſhould have any 
effect at all) it muſt neceſſarily produce. | 

This piece is called, The Preſent State of the Na- 
lion. It may be conſidered as a ſort of digeſt of the 
avoiyved maxims of a certain political ſchool, * ef- 
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fects of whoſe doctrines and practices this country 
will feel long and ſeverely. It is made up of a far- 
rago of almoſt every topick which has been agitated 
In parliamentary debate, or private conyerſation, on 
national affairs, for theſe ſeven laſt years. The 
oldeſt controverſies are hauled out of the duſt with 
'Which time and neglect had covered them. Argu- 
ments ten times repeated, a thouſand times an- 
{wered before, are here repeated again. Public ac- 
counts formerly printed and re-printed revolve once 
more, and find their old ſtation in this ſober meri- 
dian. All the common-place lamentations upon the 
decay of trade, the increaſe of taxes, and the high 
price of labour and proviſions, are here retailed 
again and again in the ſame tone with which they 
have drawled through columns of Gazetteers and 
Advertiſers for a century together. Paradoxes 
which affront common ſenſe, and unintereſting bar- 
ren truths which generate no concluſion, are thrown 
in to augment unwieldy bulk, without adding any 
thing to weight. Becauſe two accuſations are better 
than one, contradictions are ſet ſtaring one another 
in the face, without even an attempt to reconcile 
them. And to give the whole a ſort of portentous 
air of labour and information, the table of the 
houſe of commons is ſwept into this grand reſervoir 
of politicks. 2 
As to the compoſition, it bears a ſtriking and 
whimſical reſemblance to a funeral ſermon, not only 
in the pathetic prayer with which it concludes, but 
in the ſtyle and tenor of the whole performance. 
It is piteouſly doleful, nodding every now and then 
towards dullneſs; well ſtored with pious frauds, and, 
ke moſt diſcourſes of the ſort, much better calcu- 
lated for the private advantage of the preacher than 
the edification of the hearers. | TS 
The author has indeed ſo involved his ſubject that 
it is frequently far from being eaſy to — 
| | is 
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his meaning, It is happy for the publick that it is 
never difficult to fathom his deſign. The apparent 
intention of this author is to draw the moſt aggra- 
vated, hideous, and deformed picture of the ſtate 
of this country, which his querulous eloquence, aid- 
ed by the arbitrary dominion he aſſumes over fact, 
is capable of exhibiting. - Had he attributed our 
misfortunes to their true cauſe, the injudicious tam- 
pering of bold, improvident, and viſionary miniſters 
at one period, or to their ſupine negligence and 
traiterous diſſenſions at another, the complaint had 
been juſt, and might have been uſeful. But far the 
eater and much the worſt part of the ſtate which 
2 exhibits is owing, according to his repreſentation, 
not to accidental and extrinſic miſchiefs attendant 
on the nation, but to its radical weakneſs and con- 
ſtitutional diſtempers. All this however is not 
without purpoſe. The author is in hopes, that, 
when we are fallen into a fanatical terror for the na- 
tional ſalvation, we ſhall then be ready to throw 
ourſelves, in a ſort of 18 truſt, ſome ſtrange 
diſpoſition of the mind jumbled up of preſumption 
and deſpair, into the hands of the moſt pretending 
and forward undertaker. One ſuch undertaker at 
leaſt he has in readineſs for our ſervice. But let me 
aſſure this generous perſon, that however he may 
ſucceed in exciting our fears for the public danger, 
he will find it hard indeed to engage us to place 

any confidence in the ſyſtem he propoſes for our ſo- 

curity. | 

His undertaking is great. The purpoſe of this 
pamphlet, and at which it aims directly or obliquely 
in every Page, is to perſuade the publick of three or 
four of the moſt difficult points in the world that 
all the advantages of the late war were on the part 
of the Bourbon alliance; that the peace of Paris per- 
fealy conſulted the dignity and intereſt of this coun- 
try; and that the American Stamp- act was a maſter- 
piece 
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iece of policy and finance; that the only good mt- 
Liſter "this = tw has enjoyed ſince his Majeſty's 
accefſion, is the Earl of Bute ; and the only good 
managers of revenue we have ſeen are Lord Def- 
penſer and Mr. George Grenville ; and under the 


' deſcription of men of virtue and ability, he holds 


them out to us as the only perſons fit to put our 
affairs in order. Let not the reader miſtake me: 
he does not actually name theſe perſons ; but, hav- 
ing highly applauded their conduct in all its parts, 
and heavily cenſured every other ſet of men in the 
kingdom, he then recommends us to, his men of 
r Porn pol Bees 
Such is the author's ſcheme. Whether it will an- 
fwer his purpoſe, I know not. But ſurely that purpoſe 
ought to be a wonderfully good one, to "warrant 


the methods he has taken to compaſs it. If the 


facts and reaſonings in this piece are. admitted, it is 
all over with us. The continuance of our tranquil- 
lity depends upon the compaſſion of our rivals. 
Unable to ſecure to ourfelves the' advantages of 
peace, we are at the ſame time utterly unfit for war. 
It is impoſſible, if this ſtate of things be credited 
abroad, that we can have any alliance; all nations 
will fly from ſo dangerous a connection, leſt, inſtead 
of being partakers of our ſtrength, they ſnould only 
become ſharers in our ruin. If it is believed at home, 


all that firmneſs of mind, and dignified national 


courage, which uſed to be the great ſupport of this 
ile againſt the powers of the world, muſt melt away, 
and fail within us. VF 
In ſuch a ſtate of things can it be amiſs, if I aim at 
holding out ſome comfort to the nation; another ſort 
of comfort indeed, than that which this writer pro- 
vides for it; a comfort, not from its phyſician, but 
from its conſtitution; if I attempt to ſhew that all 
the arguments upon which he founds the decay of 
that conſtitution, and the neceſſity of that phyſician, 

—_ | 3 
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are vain and frivolous? I will follow the author, 
cloſely in his own long career, through the war, the 
peace, the finances, our trade, and our foreign poli- 
ticks : not for the ſake of the particular meaſures 
which he diſcuſſes ; that can be of no uſe; they are 
all decided; their good is all enjoyed, or their evil 
incurred; but for the ſake of the principles of war, 
Peace, trade, and finances. Theſe principles are of 
infinite moment. They muſt come again and again 
under conſideration; and it imports the publick, of 
all things, that thoſe of its miniſter be enlarged, and 
juſt, and well confirmed, upon all theſe ſubjects. 
That notions this author entertains, we ſhall ſee pre- 
ſently ; notions in my opinion very irrational, and 
extremely dangerous; and which, if they ſhould 
crawl from pamphlets into counſels, and be realized 
from private ſpeculation into national meaſures, can- 
not fail of haſtening and compleating our ruin. 
This author, after having paid his compliment to 
the ſh-wy appearances of the late war in our favour, 
is in the utmoſt haſte to tell you that thaſe appear - 
ances were fall :cious, that they were no more than 
an imp:fition, I fear I muſt trouble the reader with 
a pretty long quotation, in order to ſet before him 
the more clearly this author's peculiar way of con- 
_ ceiving and reaſoning: 
_* Happily (the K.) was then adviſed by miniſters, 
« who did not ſuffer themſelves to be dazzled by 
© the glare of brilliant appearances; but, knowing 
* them to be fallacious, they wiſely reſolved to profit 
„of their ſplendour before our enemies ſhould alſo. 
% diſcover the impoſition.— The increaſe in the ex- 
« ports was found to have been occaſioned chiefly 
* by the demands of our own fleets and armies, and, 
« inſtead of bringing wealth to the nation, were to 
be paid for by oppreſſive taxes upon the people of 
England. While the Britiſh ſeamen were con- 
* ſuming on board our men of war and privateers, 
* foreign ſhips and foreign feamen were employed 
| e in 
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in the tranſportation of our merchandize; and the 
* carrying trade, ſo great a ſource of wealth and 
* marine, was entirely engroſſed by the neutral nations. 
The number of Britiſh ſhips annually arriving in 
« our ports was reduced 1756 fail, containing 
« 92,559 tons, on a medium of the fix years war, 
compared with the fix years of peace preceding it. 
The conqueſt of the Havannah had, indeed, ſtop- 
e ped the remittance of ſpecie from Mexico to Spain; 


“ but it had not enabled England to ſeize it: on the 


e contrary, our merchants ſuffered by the detention 
„of the galleons, as their correſpendents in Spain were 
% diſabled from paying them for their goods ſent to 
„ America. The loſs of the trade to Old Spain was a 
« farther bar 10 an influx of ſpecie ; and the attempt 
« upon Portugal had not only deprived us of an 
e import of bullion from thence, but the payment 
< of our troops employed in its defence was a freſh 
* drain opened for the diminution of our circulating 
t ſpecie.—The high premiums given for new loans 
« had ſunk the price of the old ſtock near a third of 
< its original value, ſo that the purchaſers had an ob- 
* ligation from the ſtate to re-pay them with an 
<© addition of 33 per cent. to their capital. Every 
new loan required new taxes to be impoſed ; new 
© taxes muſt add to the price of our manufactures, 
& and leſſen their conſumption among foreigners. The 
decay of our trade muſt neceſſarily occafion a de- 
t creaſe of the public revenue; and a deficiency of our 


* funds muſt either be made up by freſh taxes, which 


de would only add to the calamity, or our national 
credit muſt be deſtroyed, by ſhewing the public 
t creditors the inability of the nation to re-pay them 
„ their principal money. — Bounties had already 
« been given for recruits which exceeded the year's 
* wages of the plowman and reaper; and as theſe 
ere exhauſted, and hyſo:ndry ſtood ſtill for want of 
* bands, manufacturers were next to be tempted to 
quit the anvil and the loom by higher offers — 


cc 
France, 
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* France, bankrupt France, had no ſuch calamities im- 


pending over ber; her diſtreſſes were great, but they 
„ere immediate and temporary; her want of credit 
* preſerved ber from a great increaſe of debt, and the 
toſs of her ultramarine dominions leſſened her expences. 
Her colonies had, indeed, put themſelves into the bands 
&« of the Engliſh ; but the property of her ſubjefts had 
* been preſerved by capitulations, and)a way opened for 


making ber thoſe remittances, which the war had 
before ſuſpended, with as much ſecurity as in time of 


« peace, —Her armies in Germany had been hitherto 
prevented from ſeizing upon Hanover; but the 
continued to encamp on the ſame ground on whic 
“ the firſt battle was fought; and, as it muſt ever 
% happen from the policy of that government, tbe 
1 lot troops ſbe ſent into the field were always found to 
&« be the beſt, and ber frequent loſſes only ſerved to fill 
© her regiments with better ſoldiers. The conqueſt of 
* Hanover became therefore every campaign more proba- 
& ble. It is to be noted, that the French troops re- 
* ceived ſubſiſtence only, for the laſt three years of 
« the war; and that, although large arrears were 
due to them at its concluſion, the charge was the 
“ leſs during its continuance *.” | 

If any one be willing to ſee to how much greater 
lengths the author carries theſe ideas, he will recur to 
the book. This is ſufficient for a ſpecimen of his 
manner of thinking. I believe one reflection uni- 
formly obtrudes itſelf upon every reader of theſe 
paragraphs. For what purpoſe in any cauſe ſhall 
we hereafter contend with France? can we ever flat- 
ter ourſelves that we ſhall wage a more ſucceſsful 
war? If, on our part, in a war the moſt proſperous 
we ever carried on, by ſea and by land, and in eve 
part of the globe, attended with the unparalleled 


circumſtance of an immenſe increaſe of trade and 


augmentation of revenue; if a continued feries of 
*P. 6, 7, 8, 9, 10. ; 3 
| diſappointments, 
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difappointments, diſgraces, and defeats, followed 
by public bankruptcy, on the part of France; if all 
theſe ſtill leave her a gainer on the whole balance, 
will it not be downright phrenzy in us ever to look 
her in the face again, or to contend with her any, 
even the moſt lentil points, ſince victory and de- 
feat, though by different ways, equally conduct us to 
our ruin? Subjection to France without a ſtruggle 
will indeed be leſs for our honour, but on every 
principle of our author it muſt be more for our ad- 
vantage. According to his repreſentation of things, 
the queſtion is only concerning the moſt eaſy fall. 
France had not diſcovered, our ſtateſman tells us, at 
the end of that war, the triumphs of defeat, and the 
reſources which are derived from bankruptcy. For 
my Poor part, I do not wonder at their blindneſs. 
But the Engliſh miniſters ſaw further. Our author 
has at length let foreigners alſo into the ſecret, and 
made them altogether as wiſe as ourſelves. It is 
their own fault if (vulgato imperii arcano) they are 
impoſed upon any longer. They now are apprized 
of the ſentiments which the great candidate for the 
government of this great empire entertains; and they 
will act accordingly. They are taught our weak-' 
neſs and their own advantages. Ore 
He tells the world“, that if France carries on the 
war againſt us in Ger many, every loſs ſhe ſuſtains 
contributes to the atchievement of her conqueſt. - If 
her armies are three years unpaid, ſhe is the leſs ex- 
hauſted by expence. If her credit is deſtroyed, ſhe 
is the leſs oppreſſed with debt. If her troops are cut 
to pieces, they will by her policy (and a wonderful 
policy it is) be improved, and will be ſupplied with 
much better men. If the war is carried on in the 
colonies, he tells them that the loſs of her ultrama- 
rine dominions leſſens her expences t, and enſures her 
remittances: 5 e 
. 9, 10. | | 1 P. 9. 
Es : Per 
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Per damna, per cædes, ab igſo 
Ducit opes animumque Ferro. 


if ſo, what is it we can do to hurt her ?—Tt will be 
all an impoſition, all Fallacious. Why the reſult muſt 
be—Occrait, occidit ſpes omnis & fortuna noftri nomi- 
nis. 55 1 7 
The only way which the author's principles leave 
for our eſcape, is to reverſe our condition into that 
of France, and to take her loſing cards into our 
hands. But, though his principles drive him to it, 
his politicks will not ſuffer him to walk on this 
ground. Talking at our eaſe and of other coun- 
tries, we may bear to be diverted with ſuch ſpecu- 
lations ; but in England we ſhall never be taught to 
look upon the annihilation of our trade, the ruin 
of our credit, the defeat of 'our armies, and the loſs 
of our ultramarine dominions (whatever the author 
may think of them), to be the high road to proſpe- 
rity. and greatneſs, = ID 
he reader does not, I hope, imagine that I mean 
ſeriouſly to ſet about the refutation of theſe uninge- 
nious paradoxes and reveries without imagination. 
I ſtate them only that we may diſcern a little in the 
queſtions of war and peace, the moſt weighty of all 
queſtions, what is the wiſdom of thoſe men who are 
held out to us as the only hope of an expiring na- 
tion. The preſent miniſtry is indeed of a ſtrange 
character: at once indolent and diſtracted, But if 
a miniſterial ſyſtem ſhould be formed, actuated by 
ſuch maxims as are avowed in this piece, the vices 
of the preſent miniſtry would become their virtues ; 
their indolence would be the greateſt of all public 
benefits, and a diſtraction that entirely defeated 
every one of their ſchemes would be our only ſecu- 
rity from deſtruction. | | 
To have ſtated theſe reaſonings is enough, I pre- 
ſume, to do their buſineſs. But they are accompa- 
Vor. I. 3 nied 
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nied with facts and records, which may ſeem of a 
little more weight. 1 truſt however that the faQs of 
this author will be as far from bearing the touchſtone, 
as his arguments. On a little inquiry, they will be 
found as great an impoſition as the ſucceſles they are 
meant to depreciate ;for they are all either falſe or fal- 
laciouſly applied; or not in the leaſt to the purpoſes 
for which they are produced. '' | ' 

Firſt the author, in order to ſupport his favourite 
paradox, that our poſſeſſion of the French colonies 
was of no detriment to France, has thought proper 
to inform us, that * they put themſelves into the 
* hands of the Engliſh,” He uſes the ſame aſſer- 
tion, in nearly the ſame words, in another place; + 
* her colonies had put themſelves into -our hands,” 
Now, in juſtice not only to fat and common ſenſe, 
but to the incomparable valour and perfeverance of 
our military and naval forces thus unhandſomely tra- 
duced, I muſt tell this author, that the French colo- 
nies did not © put themſelves into the hands of the 
* Engliſh.” They were compelled to fubmit; they 
were ſubdued by dint of Engliſh valour. Will the 
five years war carried on in Canada, in which fell 
one of the principal hopes of this vation, and all 
the' battles loſt and gained during that anxious peri- 
od, convince this author of his miſtake ? Let him 
inquire of Sir Jeffery Amherſt, under whoſe conduct 
that war was carried on; of Sir Cherles Saunders, 
whoſe ſteadineſs and preſence of mind ſaved our 
fleet, and were ſo eminently ſerviceable in the whole 
courſe of the ſiege of Quebec; of General Monck- 
ton, who was ſhot-through the body there, whether 

F _ put her colonies into the hands of the Eng- 

Iſh.” - | : N 

Though he has made no exception, yet I would 
be liberal to him; perhaps he means to confine = 
Fey 4s | | © 
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ſelf to her colonies in the Weſt Indies. But ſurely 
it will fare as ill with him there as in North Ame- 
rica, whilſt we remember that in our firſt attempt at 
Martinico we were actually defeated; that it wis three 
months before we Sad Guadaloupe; and that the 
conqueſt of the Havannah was atchieved by the 
higheſt * conduct, aided by circumſtances of the 
greateſt good-fortune, He knows the expence both 
of men and treaſure at which we bought that place. 
However, if it had ſo pleaſed the peace- makers, it 
was no dear purchaſe; for it was deciſive of the 
fortune of the war and the terms of the treaty: the 
Duke of Nivernois thought ſo; France, England, 
Europe, conſidered it in that light ; all the world, 
except the then friends of the then. miniſtry, who 
| wept for our victories, and were in haſte to get rid 
of. the burthen of our conqueſts. This author 
knows that France did not put thoſe colonies into 
the hands of England; but he well knows who did 
put the moſt valuable of them into the hands of 
b e re 

In the next place, our author * is pleaſed to con- 
fider the conqueſt of thoſe colonies in no other light 
than as a convenience for the remittances to France, 
which he aſſerts that the war had before ſuſpended, 
but for which a way was opened (by our conqueſt) - 
as ſecure as in time of peace. I charitably hope he 
knows nothing of the ſubject. I referred him latel 
to our commanders for the reſiſtance of the F Ran 
colonies; I now wiſh he would apply to our cuſtoms 
Houſe entries, and our merchants, for the advan» 
tages which we derived from them. 

n 1761, there was no entry of goods from any of 
the conquered places but Guadaloupe in that year, 
it ſtood thus; | | 1 

T 2 Imports 
P. 9. 
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Imports from Guadaloupe, value, 482.179 


In 1762, when we had not yet deliver- _ 
ed up our conqueſts, the account was, . 
Guadalou[fe 513.244 
Martiniſo _ = e 00-428 


| Total imports in 1162, — value, J. 801. 669 
In 176g, after we had delivered up the 

ſovereignty of theſe iſlands, but kept 
open a communication with them, 


the imports were, - „ RES 
; Guadaloupe,,  - 412,304 
Martinico, "5 8 

- Hlavanneh, . .* - ==. 249,380 


Total imports in 176 3, - value, {.1.005,850 N 


* 


* 


Beſides, I find in the account of bullion imported 
and brought to the Bank, that, during that period 
in which the. intercourſe with the Havannah was 
open, we received at that one ſhop, in treaſure, from 
that one place, {.559.810; in the year 1763, 
1.389.450; ſo that the import from theſe places in 
that year amounted to £1.395.300. | 
On this ſtate the reader will obſerve, that I take 
the imports from, and not the exports to, theſe con- 
queſts, as the meaſure of the advantages which we 
derived from them. 1 do ſo for reaſons which will 
be ſomewhat worthy the attention of ſuch readers as 
are fond of this ſpecies of inquiry. I ſay therefore 
I chooſe the import article, as the beſt, and indeed 
the only ſtandard we can have, of the value of the 
Weſt India trade. Our export entry does not com- 
prehend the greateſt trade we carry/on with any of 
the Weſt India iſlands, the ſale of negroes : nor does 
it give any idea of two other advantages we draw 


from 
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from them; the remittances for money ſpent here, 
and the payment of part of the balance of the North 
American trade. It is therefore quite ridiculous, to 
ſtrike a balance merely on the face of an exceſs of 
imports and exports, in that commerce; though, in 
moſt foreign branches, it is, on the whole, the beſt 
method. If we ſhould take that ſtandard, it would 
appear, that the balance with our own iſlands is, an- 
nually ſeveral hundred thoufand pounds againſt this 
country *. Such is its aſpe& on the cuſtom-houſe 
entries; but we know the dire contrary to be the 
fact. We know that the Weſt Indians are always 
indebted to our merchants, and that the value of 
every „ Au Weſt India produce is Engliſh pro- 
perty. So that our import from them, and not our 
export, ought always to be conſidered as their true 
value; and this corrective ought to be applied to all 
general balances of our trade, which are formed on 

the ordinary principles, 3 1 
If poſſible, this was more emphatically true of the 
French Weſt India iſlands, whilſt they continued in 
our hands. That none, or only a very contempti- 
ble part of the value of this produce, could be re- 
mitted to France, the author will ſee, perhaps with 
unwillingneſs, but with the cleareſt conviction, if he 
conſiders, that in the year 1763, after we had ceaſed 
10 export to the iſles of Guadaloupe and Martinico, 
and to the Havannah, and after the colonies were 
free to ſend all their produce to Old France and Spain, 
if they had any remittance to make; he will — 
| 3 5 that 


Total imports from the Weſt Indies in 1764, 2.909.411 ; 
Exports to ditto in ditto, 9 896.511 


Exceſs of imports, | > | | * | L. 2. 01 2.909 


In this, which is the common way of ſtating the balance, it will 
appear upwards of two millions againſt us; which is ridiculous, 
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that we imported from thoſe places, in that year, to 
the amount of J. 1. 305. 300. So far was the whole 
annual produce of theſe iſlands from being adequate 
to the payments of their annual call upon us, that 
this mighty additional importation. was neceſſary, 
though not quite ſufficient, to diſcharge the debts 
- contracted in the few years we held them. The. 
property, therefore, of their whole produce, was 
ours; not only during the war, but even for more 
than a year after the peace. The author, I hope, 
will not again venture upon ſo raſh r 
ing a propoſition, concerning the nature and effect 
of thoſe conqueſts, as to call them a convenience to 
the remittances of France; he ſees by this account, 
that what he aſſerts is not only without foundation, 
but even impoſſible to be true. | 
As to our trade at that time, he labours with all 
his might to repreſent it as abſolutely ruined, or on. 
the very edge of ruin. Indeed, as uſual with him, 
he is often as equivocal in his expreſſion, as he is 
clear in his deſign. Sometimes he more than infi- 
nuates a decay of our commerce in that war; ſome- 
times he admits an encreaſe of exports ; but it is in 
order to depreciate the advantages we might appear , 
to derive from that encreaſe, whenever it ſhould 
come to be proved againſt him. He tells you, 
* © that it was chiefly occaſioned by the demands of 

* our own fleets and armies, and, inſtead of bring- 
ing wealth to the nation, were to be paid for by 
© oppreſſive taxes upon the people of England.” 

Never was any thing more deſtitute of foundation. 

It might be proved with the greateſt eaſe, from the 
nature and quality of the goods exported, as well 
as from the ſituation of the places to which our mer- 
chandife was ſent, and which the war could no 
| LS ' Wiſe 


F. 8. 
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wiſe affect, that the dg of our fleets and armies 
could not have been the Cauſe of this wonderful en- 
creafe of trade: its cauſe was evident to the whole 
world ; the ruin of the trade of France, and our 
Poſſeſfion of Her colonies. N 7 wonderful effects 

this cauſe produced, the reader will ſee below“; and 
he will form on that account ſome judgment of the 


% P * o 


author's candour or information. * . 
Admit however tat a great part of our export, 
though nothing is more remote from fact, was owin 
to the ſupply of our:fleets and armies; was it not ſome- 
thing was it not peculiarly fortunate for a nation, 
£5 | 4. d. 


— 53. 1 8 ye * 1764. , 155 p 
Total export of Britiſh goods, - value, 8.319.506 15 3 
Ditto of foreign goods in time, =. '2-910.830 14 9 


Ditto of ditto out of time, — __ 550.485 2 10 
Total exports of all kinds, >= 11.787.828 12 10 
Total im ports 8.09 3.4/2 15 © 


Balance in favour of England, — CL. 3.694.355 17 10 


| 4 * 
Joel export of Britiſh goods, 10.649.581 12 6 
itto of foreign goods in time, = 3.5 53.5692 7 1 
Ditto of ditto out of time, = 355.018 2 
Total ex ports of all kinds, 8 120 558.288. 19 2 
Total imports, = - 9.294.918 16 
Balance in favour of England, L. 5.26 3.373 18 3 


Here is the ſtate of our trade in 1761, compared with a very good 

ear of profound peace: both ate taken from the authentic entries 
at the cuſtom-houſe. How the author can contrive to make this 
encreaſe of the export of Engliſh produce agree with his account 
of the dreadful want of hands in England, p. 9, unleſs he ſup» 
moos manufaQures to be made without hands, I really do not ſee, 
It is painful to be ſo frequently obliged to ſet this author right in 
matters of fact. This ſtate will fully refute all that he has ſaid or 
wo ng upon the gifficulties and decay of our trade, p. 6, 7» 
An 9, g 1 / 
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| that ſhe was able from her own boſom to contribute | 
largely to the ſupply of her armies militating in ſo 


many diſtant countries? The author allows that 
France did not enjoy the ſame advantages. But it is 
remarkable throughout his. whole book, that thoſe 
circumſtances which haye ever been conſidered as 
great benefits, and deciſive ,proofs of national ſu- 
petiority, are, when in our hands, taken either in di- 
minution of ſome other apparent advantage, or 
even ſometimes as poſitive misfortunes. The op- 
ticks of that politician muſt be of a ſtrange confor- 
mation, who beholds every thing in this diſtorted 


ſhape. 


. So far as to our trade. With regard to our na- 
vigation, he is ſtill more uneaſy at our fituation, and 
ſtill more fallacious in his ſtate of it. In his text, he 
affirms it to have been enzirely engrofſed by the 
„neutral nations*.” This he aſſerts roundly and 
boldly, and without the leaſt concern ; although it 
coſt no more than a ſingle glance of the eye upon 
his own margin to ſee the full refutation of this aſ- 
ſertion. His own account proves againſt him, that 
in the year 1761, the Britiſh ſhipping amounted to 
827.857 tons—the foreign to no more than 180.102. 

he medium of his fix years Britiſh, 2.449.555 tons 
foreign only 905.690." This ſtate {his own) de- 
monſtrates that the neutral nations did not entirely 
engr:ſs our navie aon. x = 
I am willing from. a ſtrain of candour to admit 
that this author ſpeaks at random; that he is only 

Novenly and inaccurate, and not fallacious. In mat- 
ters of account, however, this want of care is not 
excuſable : and the difference between neutral na- 
tions entirely engroſſing our navigation, and being 
onlv ſubſidiary to a vaſtly augmented trade, makes 
a moſt material difference to his argument. From 


that 
*P.7. See alſo p. 13. 
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that principle of fairneſs, though the author ſpeaks 
- otherwiſe, I am willing to ſuppoſe he means no 
more than that our navigation had ſo declined as to 
alarm us-with the probable loſs of this valuable ob- 
ject. . I ſhall however ſhew, that his whole propo- 
ſition, whatever modifications he may pleaſe to give 
it, is without foundation; that our navigation was 
not decreaſed; that, on the contrary, it was greatly 
encreaſed in the war-; that it was encreaſed by the 
war; and that it was probable the ſame cauſe would 
continue to augment it to a ſtill greater height; to 
what an height it is hard to ſay, had our ſucceſs con- 
_ tinued. 1 25 | 


But firſt 1 muſt obſerve, I am much leſs ſolicitous 


whether his fact be true or no, than whether his prin- 
ciple is well eſtabliſhed. Caſes are dead things, prin- 
ciples are living and productive. I then affirm that, 
if in time of war our trade had the good fortune to 
encreaſe, and at the ſame time a large, nay the 


largeſt, proportion of carriage had been engroſſed 


by neutral nations, it ought not in itſelf to have 


been conſidered as a circumſtance of diſtreſs. War 


is a time of inconvenience to trade; in general it 
muſt be ſtraitened, and muſt find its way as it 
can. It is often happy for nations that they are 
able to call in neutral navigation. They all aim at 
it. France endeavoured at it, but could not com- 
paſs it. Will this author ſay, that in a war with 
Spain, ſuch an aſſiſtance wonld not be of abſolute 


neceſlity ? that it would not be the moſt groſs of all 


follies to refuſe it? „ | 
In the next place, his method of ſtating a medi- 
um of fix years of war, and fix years of peace, to 


decide this queſtion, is altogether unfair. To ſay, 


in derogation of the advantages of a war, that na- 
vigation is not equal to what it was in time of peace, 
is what hitherto has never been heard of. No war 
ever bore that teſt but the war which he ſo bitterly 

| laments. 
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laments. One may lay it down as a maxim, that 
an average eſtimate of an object in a ſteady courſe of 
riſing or of falling, muſt in its nature be an unfair 


one; more particularly if the eauſe of the riſe or fal! 


be viſible, and its continuance in any degree proba- 
ble. Average eſtimates are never zuſt but when the 
object fluctuates, and no reaſon can be aſſigned why 
it ſhould not continue ſtill to fluctuate. The author 
chuſes to allow nothing at all for this: he has, taken 
an average of ſix years of the war. He knew, for 
every body knows, that the firſt three years were on 
the whole rather unſucceſsful ; and that, in conſe- 
quence of this ill ſucceſs, trade ſunk, and navigation 
declined with it; but at grand deluſion of the three 
laſt years turned the ſcale in our favour. At the be- 
ginning of that war (as in the commencement of 
every war), traders were ſtruck with a ſort of panick. 
Many went out of the freighting buſineſs. But by 


degrees, as the war continued, the terror wore off; 


the danger came to be better appreciated, and bet- 
ter provided againſt ; our trade was carried .on in 
large fleets, under regular convoys, and with great 
ſafety. The freighting buſineſs revived. The ſhips 
were fewer, but much larger; and though the num- 
ber decreaſed, the tonnage was vaſtly augmented z 
inſomuch that in 1761 the Hritiſb ſhipping had riſen 


by the author's own account 529.557 tons.—In the 


laſt year he has given us of the peace it amounted 
to no more than 494.772; that is, in the Jaſt year 
of the war it was $2.785 tons more than in the cor- 
reſpondent year of his peace average. No year of 
the peace exceeded it except one, and that but little. 
The fair account of the matter is this. Our trade 
had, as we have juſt ſeen, encreaſed to ſo aſtoniſn- 
ing a degree in 1761, as to employ Britiſh and fo- 
reign ſhips to the amount of 707.659 tons, which is 
149.500 more than we employed in the laſt year of 
the peace. Thus our trade encreaſed more than a 


fifth; 
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fifth; our Britiſh navigation had encreaſed likewiſe 
with this aſtoniſhing encreaſe of trade, but was not 


able to keep pace with it; and we added about 


120.000 ton of foreign thipping to the 60.000, which 
had been employed in the laſt year of the peace. 
Whatever happened to our ſhipping in the former 
years of the war, this would be no true ſtate of the 
caſe at the time of the treaty. If we had loſt ſome- 
thing in the beginning, we had then recovered, and 
more than recovered, all our loſſes. Such is the 


ground of the doleful complaints of the author, that 
tbe carrying trade was wholly engroſſed by the. neutral 


natinns, © 


I have done fairly, and even very moderately, in 


taking this year, and not his average, as the ſtandard 


ot what might be expected in future, had the war 


continued. The author will be compelled to allow 
it, unleſs he undertakes to ſhew; firſt, that the poſ- 


"ſeſſion of Canada, Martinico, Guadaloupe, Granada, 


the Havannah, the Philippines, the whole African 
trade, the whole Eaſt India trade, and the whole 
Newfoundland fiſhery, had no certain inevitable ten- 
dency to encreaſe the Britiſh ſhipping ; unleſs, in the 
ſecond place, he can prove that thoſe trades were, 
or might, by law or indulgence, be carried on in fo- 
reign veſſels; and unleſs, thirdly, he can demon- 
ſtrate that the 3 of inſurance on Britiſh ſhips 
was riſing as the war continued, He can prove not 
one of theſe points, I will ſhew him a fact more 
that is mortal to his aſſertions. It is the ſtate of our 


ſhipping in 1762. The author had his reaſons for 


ſtopping ſhort at the preceding year. It would have 
appeared, had. he proceeded farther, that our ton- 
nage was in a courſe of uniform augmentation, 
owing to the freight derived from our foreign con- 
queſts, and to the perfect ſecurity of our navigation 


from our clear and decided ſuperiority at ſea. This, 
I ſay, would have appeared from the ſtate of the 


two years: | 
| 176r, 
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1761. Britiſh, 527.557 tons. 


1762, D — — 389.537 tons. 
1761. Foreign, — 180.102 tons. 


2792. .1*,: — 129.502 tons. 
The two laſt years of the peace were in no degree 
equal to theſe. Much of the navigation of 1763 
was alſo owing to the war; this is manifeſt from the 
large part of it employed in the carriage from the 
ceded iſlands, with which the communication ſtill 


continued open. No ſuch. circumſtances of glory 


and advantage ever attended upon a war. Too 
happy will be our lot, if we ſhould again be forced 
into a war, to behold any thing that ſhall reſemble 
them; and if we. were not then the better for them, 
it is not in the ordinary courſe of God's providence 


to mend our condition. | 


In vain does the author declaim on the high pre- 
miums given for the loans during the war. His lon 
note {ſwelled with calculations on that ſubject (even 
ſuppoſing the moſt inaccurate of all calculations to 
be juſt) would be entirely thrown away, did it not 
ſerve to raiſe a wonderful opinion of his financial 
{kill in thoſe who are not leſs ſurprized than edified, 
when, with a ſolemn face and myſterious air, they 
are told that two and two make four. For what 
elſe do we learn from this note? That the more ex- 
Pence is incurred by a nation, the more money will 
be required to defray it; that, in proportion to the 
continuance of that expence, will be the continu- 
ance of borrowing ; that the encreaſe of borrowing 


and the encreaſe of debt will go hand in hand; and 


laſtly, that the more money you want, the harder it 
will be to get it; and that the ſcarcity of the com- 
modity will enhance the price. Who ever doubted 
the truth, or the inſignificance of theſe propoſitions ? 
what do they prove? that war is expenſive, and peace 
deſirable. They contain nothing more than a com- 
mon place againſt war ; the eaſieſt of all OO. Ta 

| ring 
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bring them home to his purpoſe, he ought to have 
ſhewn, that our enemies had money upon better 
terms; which he has not ſhewn, neither can he. I ſhall 
| ſpeak more fully to this point in another place. He 
ought to have ſhewn, that the money they raiſed, 
upon whatever terms, had procured them .a more 
lucrative return, He knows that our expenditure 


purchaſed commerce and conqueſt ; theirs acquired 


nothing but defeat and bankruptcy. _ | 

Thus the author has laid down his ideas on the 
ſubje& of war. Next follow thoſe he entertains on 
that of peace. The treaty of Paris upon the whole 
has his approbation. Indeed, if his account of the 
war be juſt, he might have ſpared himſelf all further 
trouble. The reſt is drawn on as an inevitable con- 
cluſion*, If the houſe of Bourbon had the advantage, 
ſhe muſt give the law; and the peace, though it were 
much worſe than it is, had ſtill been a good one. 
But, as the world is yet delue on the ſtate of that 


war, other arguments are neceſſary; and the author 


has in my opinion very ill ſupplied them. He tells 
of many things we have got, and of which he has 
made out a kind of bill. This matter may be brought 
within a very narrow "compaſs, if we come to 
conſider the requiſites of a good peace under ſome 


plain diftin& heads. I apprehend they may be re- 


duced to theſe: 1. Stability; 2. Indemnification; 3. 
Alliance. „ OS 
As to the firſt, the author more than obſcurely hints 
in ſeveral places, that he thinks the peace not likely 
to laſt. However, he does furniſh a ſecurity; a ſecu- 


rity in any light, I fear, but inſufficient; on his hypo- 


theſis, ſurely a very odd one. By ſtipulating for 
e the entire poſſeſſion of the continent, (ſays he) the 
c reſtored French iſlands are become in ſome meaſure 
« dependent on the Britiſh empire; and the good 
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* faith of France in obſerving the treaty is r 
ſſeſ· 


© by the value at which ſhe eſtimates their po 


* fion.” This author ſoon grows weary of his prin- 
ciples. They ſeldom laſt him for two pages toge- 
ther. When the advantages of the war were to be 
depreciated, then the loſs of the ultramarine colonies 
lightened the expences of France, facilitated her re- 


mittances, and therefore her co/oniſts put them into 


our bands. According to this author's ſyſtem, the 
actual poſſeſſion of thoſe colonies ought to give us 


little or no advantage in the negotiation for peace; 


and yet the chance of poſſeſſing them on a future 
occaſion gives a perfect ſecurity for the preſervation 
of that peace“. The conqueſt of the Havannah, if 
it did not ſerve Spain, rather diſtreſſed England, 
ſays our author F, But the moleſtation which her 
galleons may ſuffer from our ſtation in Penſacola 
gives us advantages, for which we were not allowed 
to credit the nation for the Havannah itſelf ; a place 
ſurely full as well ſituated for every external pur- 
Poſe as Penſacola, and of more internal benefit than - 
ten thouſand Penſacolas. | 

The author ſets very little by. conqueſts t; I ſup» 
Poſe it 1s becauſe he makes them ſo very lightly. 
On this ſubject he ſpeaks with the greateſt certainty 


imaginable. We have, according to him, nothing 


to do, but to go and take poſſeſſion, whenever we 
think proper, of the French and Spaniſh ſettlements, 
It were better that he had examined a little what 
advantage the peace gave us towards the invaſion of 
theſe colonies, which we did not poſſeſs before the 
peace. It would not have been amiſs if he had con- 
ſulted the public experience, and our commanders, 


*P.6. | , | 
+ ©© Our merchants ſuffered by the detention of the galleons, as 


© their correſpondents in Spain were diſabled from paying them 


for their goods ſent to America.“ State of the Nation, p. 7. 
1 P. 12, 13. 5 


concerning 


Of 
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coucęrning the abſolute certainty of thoſe conqueſts 
on which he is pleaſed to found our ſecurity. And 
if, after all, he ſhould have diſcovered them to be ſo 
very ſure, and ſo very. eaſy, he might, at leaſt, to 
preſerve conſiſtency, have looked a few pages back, 
and (no unpleaſing thing to him) liſtened to himſelf, 
where he ſays*, that the moſt ſucceſsful enter- 


* prize could not compenſate to the nation for the 


„ waſte of its people, by carrying on war in un- 
© healthy climates.” A poſition which he repeats 


again, p. 9. So that, according to himſelf, his ſecu- 


rity is not worth the ſuit; according to fact, he has 
only a chance, God knows what a chance, of get- 
ting at it; and therefore, according to reaſon, the 
giving up the moſt valuable of all poſſeſſions, in 
— to conquer them back, under any advantage 
of ſituation, is the moſt ridiculous ſecurity that ever 
was imagined for the peace of a nation. It is true 
his friends did not give up Canada; they could not 
give up every thing; let us make the moſt of it. 
We have Canada, we know its value. We have 


Not the French any longer to fight in North 


America; and, from this circumſtance, we de- 


rive conſiderable advantages. But here let me 


reſt a little. The author touches upon a ſtring, 
which ſounds under his fingers but a tremulous and 
melancholy note. North America was once indeed 
a great ſtrength to this nation, in opportunity of 
ports, in ſhips, in proviſions, in men. We found 
her a ſound, an active, a vigorous member of the 


empire. I hope, by wiſe management, ſhe will again 


become ſo. But one of our capital preſent misfor- 
tunes is, her diſcontent and diſobedience. To which 
of the author's favourites this diſcontent 1s owing, 
we all know but too ſufficiently. It would be a diſ- 
mal event, if this foundation of his ſecurity, and 
indeed of all our public ſtrength, ſhould, in reality, 

55 | 5.8. | | 
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become our weakneſs; and if all the powers of this 


empire, which ought to fall with a compacted weight 
upon the head of our enemies, ſhould be diſſipated 
and diſtracted by a jealous vigilance, or by hoſtile 
attempts upon one another. Ten Canadas cannot 
reſtore that ſecurity for the peace, and for every 
thing valuable to this country, which we have loſt 


along with the affeQion and the obedience of our 


colonies. He is the wiſe miniſter, he is the true 
friend to Britain, who ſhall be able to reſtore it. 

To return to the ſecurity for the peace. The au- 
thor tells us, that the original great purpoſes of the 


war were more than accompliſhed by the treaty. 
Surely he has experience and reading enough to know 


that, in the courſe of a war, events may happen, that 
render its original very far from being its principal 
purpoſe. This original may dwindle by circumſtances, 


ſo as to become not a purpoſe of the ſecond or even 


the third magnitude. I truſt this is ſo obvious that it 
will not be neceſſary to put caſes for its illuſtration. 
In that war, as ſoon as Spain entered into the quarrel, 
the ſecurity of North America was no longer the ſole 
nor the foremoſt object. The Family Compact had 
been I know not how Jong before in agitation. But 


then it was that we ſaw produced into daylight and 
action the moſt odious and moſt formidable of all the 


conſpiracies againſt the liberties of Europe, that ever 
has been framed. The war with Spain was the firſt 
fruits of that league; and a ſecurity againſt that 
league ought to have been the fundamental point of 


a pacification with the powers v ho compoſe it. We 


had materials in our hands to nave conſtructed that 
ſecurity in fuch a manner as never to be ſhaken. 
But how did the virtuous and able men of our author 
labour for this great end? They took no one ſtep 
towards it. On the contrary they countenanced, 
and indeed, as far as it depended on them, recog- 
nized it in all its parts; for our plenipotentiary treat- 

— ed 
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ed with thoſe who acted for the two crowns, as if they 
had been different miniſters of the ſame monarch. The 
Spaniſh miniſter received his inſtructions, not from 
Madrid; but from Verſailles. _ 
This was not hid from our miniſters at home, 
and the diſcovery ought to have alarmed them, if 
the good of their country had been the object of 
their anxiety. They could not but have ſeen that 
the whole Spaniſh monarchy was melted down into 
the cabinet of Verſailles. But they thought this cir- 
cumſtance an advantage; as it enabled them to go 
through with their work the more expeditiouſly. Ex- 
pedition was every thing to them; becauſe France 
might happen during a protracted negotiation to diſ- 
cover the great impoſition of our victories. 


In the ſame ſpirit they negotiated the terms of the 


peace. If it were thought adviſable not to take any 
poſitive ſecurity from Spain, the moſt obvious prin- 
ciples of policy dictated that the burthen of the ceſ- 
ſions ought to fall upon France; and that every thing 
which was of grace and favour ſhould be given to 
Spain. Spain could not, on her part, have executed 
a capital article in the family compact, which oblig- 
ed her to compenſate the loſſes of France. At leaſt 
ſhe could not do it in America; for ſhe was expreſsly 
precluded by the treaty of Utrecht from ceding any 
territory or giving any advantage in trade to that 
Power. What did our miniſters ? They took from 
Spain the territory of Florida, an object of no value 
except to ſhew our diſpoſitions to be quite equal at 
leaſt towards both powers; and they enabled France 
to compenſate Spain by the gift of Louſiana; loading 
us with all the harſhneſs, leaving the a& of kindneſs 
with France, and opening thereby a door to the ful- 
filling of this the moſt conſolidating article of the 
family compact. Accordingly that dangerous league, 


thus abetted and authorized by the Engliſh miniſtry. 


i thout an attempt to invalidate it in any way, or in 


Vou J. U any 
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any of its parts, exiſts to this hour; and has grown 

ſtronger and ſtronger, every hour of its exiſtence. 
As to the ſecond component of a good peace, 
compen/ation, I have but little trouble; the author 
has ſaid nothing upon that head. He has nothing 
to ſay. After a war of ſuch expence, this ought to 
have been a capital conſideration. But on what he 
has been ſo prudently filent, I think it is right to 
ſpeak plainly. All our new acquiſitions together, at 
this time, ſcarce afford matter of revenue either at 
home or abroad, ſuffictent to defray the expence of 
their eſtabliſhments ; not one ſhilling towards the re- 
duction of our debt. Guadaloupe or Martinico 
alone would have given us material aid; much in the 
way of duties, much in the way of trade and navi- 
pation. A good miniſtry would have conſidered 
how a renewal of the Aſiento might have been ob- 
tained. We had as much right to aſk it at the trea- 
ty of Paris as at the treaty of Utrecht. We had in- 
comparably more in our hands to purchaſe it. 
Floods of treaſure would have poured into this king- 
dom from ſuch a ſource; and, under proper ma- 
nagement, no ſmall part of it would have 'taken a 
public direction, and have fructified an exhauſted ex- 

chequer. 8 | 

If this gentleman's hero of finance, inſtead of 
flying from a treaty, which, though he now defends, 
he could not approve, and would not oppoſe; if he, 
inſtead of ſhifting into an office, which removed him 
from the manufacture of the treaty, had, by his cre- 
dit with the then great director, acquired for us 
theſe, or any of theſe objects, the poſſeſſion of Gua- 
daloupe or Martinique, or the renewal of the 4/- 
ento, he might have held his head high in his coun- 
try; becauſe he would have performed rea: ſervice ; 
ten thouſand times more real fervice, thin all the 
economy of which this writer is perpetually talking, 
or all the little tricks of finance which the cxperteſt 
Juggler of the treaſury can practiſe, could amount 
| 0 
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to in a thouſand years. But the occaſion is loſt 
the time is gone, perhaps, for ever. 

As to the third requiſite, alliance, there too the au- 
thor is ſilent. What ſtrength of that kind did they 
acquire? They Bot no one new ally ; they ſtript the 
enemy of not a ſingle old one. They diſguſted (how 
juſtly, or unjuſtly, matters not) every ally we had; 
and from that time to this, we ſtand friendleſs in 
Europe. But of this naked condition of their coun- 


try, I know ſome people are not aſhamed. They 


have their ſyſtem of politicks; our anceſtors grew 


great by another. In this manner theſe virtuous 
men concluded the peace; and their practice is only 


conſonant to their theory. 

Many things more might be obſerved on this cu- 
rious head of our author's ſpeculations. But, tak- 
ing leave of what the writer ſays in his ſerious part, 
if he be ſerious in any part, I ſhall only juſt point 
out a piece of his pleaſantry. No man, I believe, 
ever denied that the time for making peace is that 
in which the beſt terms may be obtained. But what 
that time is, together with the uſe that has been 
made of it, we are to judge by ſeeing whether terms 
adequate to our advantages, and to our neceſſities, have 
been actually obtained, —Here is the pinch of the 
queſtion, and to which the author ought to have ſet 
his ſhoulders in earneſt. Inſtead of doing this, he 
ſlips out of the harneſs by a jeſt; and ſneeringly 
tells us, that, to determine this point, we muſt know 
the ſecrets of the French and Spaniſh cabinets*, and 

; | U 2 that 


* Something however has tranſpired in the quarrels among thoſe 
concerned in that tranſaction. It ſeems the good Genius of Bri- 
tain ſo much vaunted by our author, did his duty nobly. Whilſt 
we were gaining ſuch advantages, the court of France was aſto- 
niſhed at our conceſſions. ** Fat apporte à Verſailles, il eſt vrai, 
les ratifications du Roi d' Angleterre à wi/ire grand &tonnement, 
i et a celui de bien d'autres. Je dois cela au bontes du Roi d'An- 


© gleterre, à celles de Milord Bute, a Monſ. le Comte de Viry, 
A Monl. le Duc de Nivernois, et en fin à mon ſcavoir faite.“ 


Lettres, &c, du Chev. D' Eon, p. 51. 
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that parliament was pleaſed to approve the treaty of 
peace without calling for the correſpondence con- 
cerning it. How juſt this ſarcaſm on that parlia- 
ment may be, I ſay not; but how becoming in the 
author, I leave it to his friends to determine. 

Having thus gone through the queſtions of war, 
and peace, the author proceeds to ſtate our debt, 
and the intereſt which it carried, at the time of the 
treaty, with the unfairneſs and inaccuracy, however, 
which diſtinguiſh all his aſſertions, and all his calcu- 
lations, To detect every fallacy, and rectify every 
miſtake would be endleſs. It will be enough to point 
out a few of them, in order to ſhew how unſafe it 

is to place any thing like an implicit truſt in ſuch a 
writer. . 

The intereſt of debt contracted during the war is 
ſtated by the author at C. 2.61.4892. The particulars 
appear in pages 14 and 13. Among them is ſtated 
the unfunded debt, /. 9.95.01), ſuppoſed to carry 
intereſt on a medium at 3 per cent. which amounts 
to {299.250. We are referred to the Cynſigerations 
on the Trade and Finances of the Kingdom, p. 22, for 
the particulars of that unfunded debt. Turn to the 
work, and to the place referred to by the author him- 
ſelf, if you have a mind to ſee a clear detection of 
a capital fallacy of this article in his account. You 
will there ſee that this unfunded debt conſiſts of the 
nine following articles; the remaining ſubſidy to the 
Duke of Brunſwick; the remaining dedommagement 
to the Landgrave of Heſſe; the German demands; 
the army and ordnance extraordinaries ; the defici- 
encies of grants and funds; Mr. Touchet's claim; 
the debts due to Nova Scotia and Barbadoes; Ex- 
chequer bills; and Navy debt. The extreme fal- 
lacy of this ſtate cannot efcape any reader who will 
be at the pains to compare the intereſt money, with 
which he affirms us to have been loaded, in his Srate 

[ of the Nation, with the items of the principal d b: 
1 4 to which he refers in his Conſiaerations. The reader 
1 3 . muſt 
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muſt obſerve, that of this long liſt. of nine articles, 


only two, the exchequer bills, and part of the navy 
debt, carried any intereſt at all. The firſt amount- 
ed to /. 1. 800.000; and this undoubtedly carried in- 


tereſt. The whole navy debt indeed amounted to 


4. 4.576.915; but of this only a part carried intereſt, 
The author of the C:nfiderarrons, &c. labours to prove 
this very point in p. 18; and Mr. G. has always de- 


fended himſelf upon the ſame ground, for the inſuffi- 
cient proviſion he made for the diſcharge of that debt. 


The reader may ſee their own authority for it*.- - 
Mr. G. did in fact provide no morethan'/..2.150.000 


for the diſcharge of theſe bills in two years. It is 


much to be wiſhed that theſe gentlemen would la 
their heads together, that they would conſider well 
this matter, and agree upon ſomething. For when 


the ſcanty proviſion made for the unfunded debt is to 


be vindicated, then we are told it is a very /mall part 


of that debt which carries intereſt. But when the 


Public 


been iſſued; ſix months alſo of the ſeamens wages by act of 
parliament mult be, and in conſequence of the rules preſcribed 
by that act, twelve months wages generally, and often much 
more, are retained ; and there has been beſides at all times a 


never be claimed, the perſons to whom it was due having left 
neither aſſignees nor repreſentatives. The precife amount of 
ſuch ſums cannot be aſcertained; but.they can hardly be reck- 
oned leſs than 13 or 14 hundred thouſand pounds, On 31ſt 
Dec. 1754, when the navy debt was reduced nearly as low as it 


chiefly of articles which could not then be diſcharged ; ſuch ar- 
ticles will be larger now, in proportion to the encreaſe of the 
eſtabliſhment z and an allowance muſt always be made for them 
in judging of the ſtate of navy debt, though they are nat diſ- 


able, the principal object of the legiſlature is always to diſchar 


4 Per cent.; and, when the quantity of them is large, they are a 
«© heavy incumbrance upon all money tranſactions.“ | 


* The navy bills are not due till ſix months after they have 


large arrear of pay, which, though kept in the account, could 


could be, it ſtill amounted to 1.296.567/. 18s, 1134. conſiſting 


tinguiſhable in the account, In providing for that which is pay- 


the bills, for they are the greateſt article ; they bear an intereſt of 
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Public is to be repreſented in a miſerable condition, 
and the conſequences of the late war to be laid be- 
fore us in dreadful colours, then we are to be told 
that the unfunded debt is within a trifle of ten milli- 
ons, and ſo large a portion of it carries intereſt that 
Ve muſt not compute leſs than 3 per cent. upon the 
whole. | 
In the year 1764, parliament voted /. 6 50. oo0 
towards the diſcharge of the navy debt. This ſum 
could not be applied ſolely to the diſcharge of bills 
carrying intereſt ; becauſe part of the debt due on 
ſeamens wages muſt have been paid, and ſome bills 
carried no intereſt at all. Notwithſtanding this, we 
find by an account in the Journals of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the following ſeſſion, that the navy 
debt carrying intereſt was, on the 21ſt of December 
1764, no more than . 1.68). 442. I am ſure there- 
fore that I admit too much when I admit the navy 
debt carrying intereſt, after the creation of the navy 
annuities in the year 1763, to have been {.2.200.000. 
Add the exchequer bills; and the whole unfunded 
debt carrying intereſt will be four millions inſtead of 
ten; and the annual intereſt paid for it at 4 per cent. 
will be £.160.000 inſtead of . 299.250. An error of 
no ſmall magnitude, and which could not have been 
owing to inadvertency. 

The miſrepreſentation of the encreaſe of the 
peace eſtabliſhment is ſtill more extraordinary than 
that of the intereſt on the unfunded debt. The 
encreaſe 1s great undoubtedly, However, the 
author finds no fault with it, and urges it only as a 
matter of argument to ſupport the ſtrange chimeri- 
cal propoſals he is to make us in the cloſe of his work 
for the encreaſe of revenue. The greater he made 
that eſtabliſhment, the ſtronger he expected to ſtand 
in argument: but, whatever he expected or propoſed, 
he ſhould have ſtated the matter fairly. He tells us 
that this eſtabliſhment is near J. 1. 500.000 more than 
it was in 1752, 1753, and other years of * * 

is 
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This he has done in his uſual manner, by aſſertion, 
without troubling himſelf either with proof or pro- 
bability. For he has not given us any ſtate of 
the peace eſtabliſhment in the years 1753 and 1754, 
the time which he means to compare with the pre- 
ſent. As J am obliged to force him to that preci- 
ſion, from which he always flies as from his moſt 
dangerous enemy, I have been at the trouble to fearch 
the Fournal in the period between the two laſt wars: 
and I find that the peace eſtabliſhment, conſiſting of 
the navy, the ordnance, and the ſeveral incidental ex- 
pences, amounted to {£.2. 346.594. Now is this writer 
wild enough to imagine, that the peace eſtabliſhment 
of 1764, and the ſubſequent years, made up from the 
ſame articles, is £.3.800.000 and upwards? His aſ- 
ſertion however goes to this. But I muſt take the 
liberty of correcting him in this 2 miſtake, and 
from an authority he cannot refuſe, from his favou- 
rite work, and ſtanding authority, the Conſidera- 
tions. We find there, p. 43, the peace eſtabliſn- 
ment of 1764 and 1765 ſtated at C. 3.609. 700. This 
is near two hundred thouſand pounds leſs than that 
given in the State of the Nation. But even from 
this, in order to render the articles which compoſe the 
peace eſtabliſnment in the two periods correſpondent 


(for 
* Navy - - - 1.450.900 
Army = - = _ 1.268.500 
Ordnance — 3 174. 600 
The four American governments - ' 19.200 
General ſurveys in America - - 1,600 
Foundling Hoſpital - =_ 38.000 
To the African committee = = 13.000 
For the civil eſtabliſhment on the coaſt of Africa 5.500 
_ Militia - - - 100,000 
Deficiency of land and malt AM 300,000 
Deficiency of funds - - 202. 400 


Extraordinaries of the army and navy 35.000 


Total - . 3. 609. 700 


— —a— 
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(for otherwiſe they cannot be compared), we muſt 
deduct firſt, his. articles of the deficiency of land 
and malt, which amount to /. 300.000. They cer- 
tainly are no part of the eſtabliſhment ; nor are they 
included in that ſum, which I have ſtated above for 
the eſtabliſhment in the time of the former peace. If 
they were proper to be ſtated at all, they ought to 
be ſtated in both accounts. We muſt alſo deduct 
the deficiencies of funds, { 202.400. Theſe defici- 
encies are the difference between the intereſt charged 
on the public for monies borrowed, and the produce 
of the taxes laid for the diſcharge of that intereſt. 
Annual proviſion is indeed to be made for them by 
parliament : but in the inquiry before us, which is 
only what charge is brought on the public by intereſt 
Paid or to be paid for money borrowed, the utmoſt 
that the author ſhould do, is to bring into the account 
the full intereſt for all that money. This he has done 
in p. 15; and he repeats it in p. 18, the very page 
Jam now examining, £.2.614.892. To compre- 
hend afterwards in the peace eſtabliſhment the defi- 
ciency of the fund created for payment of that in- 
tereſt, would be laying twice to the account of the 
war part of the ſame ſum. Suppoſe ten millions 
borrowed at 4 per cent. and the fund for payment of 
the intereſt to produce no more than £.200.000. The 
whole annual charge on the public is £.400.000. It 
can be no more. But to charge the intereſt in one 
part of the aceount, and then the deficiency in the 
other, would be charging . 600. 00. The deficien- 
cy of funds muſt therefore be alſo deducted from 
the peace eſtabliſhment in the Conſiderations; and 
then the peace eſtabliſhment in that author will be 
reduced to the ſame articles with thoſe included in 
the ſum I have already mentioned for the peace eſ- 
tabliſnment before the laſt war, in the year 1753, 

and 1754, 
3 Peace 
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Peace eſtabliſhment in the Conſidera- L. 


tions - - 4 3.609.700 
Dedu& deficiency of _— 1 
and malt E 
Ditto of funds | = - 202.400 


502.400 


5 | 3.107. 300 
Peace eſtabliſhment before the late 

war, in which no deficiencies of and | 2.346.594 
and malt, or funds, are included 


5 - 


Difference FL. 160.706 


— — ——— 


Being about half the ſum which our author has been 
Pleaſed to ſuppoſe it. 
Let us put the whole together. The author ſtates. 


Difference of peace eſtabliſnment be- Lo 
fore and ſince the war — 4 1.500.000 


Intereſt of debt contracted by the war 2.614.892 


The real difference in the 4.114.692 
peace eſtabliſhment is 4 760.706 
The actual intereſt 
of the funded 5 
debt, including 7 2.315.643 
that charged on 
theſinkingfund J | 
The actualintereſt 
of unfunded þ 160.000 
debt at moſt - 


— 


Total intereſt of debt con- | 
trated by the war J 2.475.642 

Encreaſe of peace eſtabliſhment, and 
intereſt of the new debt - } 3.236.348 


— 


Error of the author — L. 878.544 
| 2: 
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It. is true, the extraordinaries of the army have 
been found conſiderably greater than the author of 
the conſiderations was pleaſed to foretel they would 
be. The author of the Preſent State avails himſelf 
of that encreaſe, and, finding it ſuit his purpoſe, ſets 
the whole down in the peace eſtabliſhment of the 
preſent times. If this is allowed him, his error 
perhaps may be reduced to . 700,000. But I doubt 


the author of the Conſiderations will not thank him 


for admitting J. 200. 000 and upwards, as the peace 
eſtabliſhment for extraordinaries, when that author 
has ſo much laboured to confine them within 
£.3F.oo0. 

. Theſe are ſome of the capital fallacies of the au- 
thor. To break the thread of my diſcourſe as little 
as poſſible, I have thrown into the margin many in- 
ſtances, though God knows far from the whole, of 


his inaccuracies, inconſiſtencies, and want of com- 


mon care. I think myſelf obliged to take ſome no- 
tice of them, in order to take off from any authority 
this writer may have; and to put an end to the de- 
ference which careleſs men are apt to pay to one who 


boldly arrays his accounts, and marſhals his figures, 


in perfect confidence that their correctneſs will 
never be examined“. 
However, 


* Upon the money borrowed in 1960, the premium of one per 
cent. was for 21 years, not for 20 ; this annuity has been paid eight 
years inſtead of ſeven ; the ſum paid is therefore G. 640. o00 inſtead 
of . 560 ooo; the remaining term is worth 10 years and a quar- 
ter inſtead of 11 years ; its value is L. 820,000 inſtead of 
L. 880. ooo; and the whole value cf that premium is G. 1,460,000 
inſtead of C. 1.440.000, The like errors are obſervabſe in his com- 
putation on the additional capital of three or cent. on the loan of 
that year. In like manner, on the loan of 1762, the author com- 
putes on five years payment inſtead of ſix; and ſays in expreſs 


terms, that take 5 from 19, and there remains 13. Theſe are not 


errors of the pen or the preſs ; the ſeveral computations purſued in 
this part of the work with great diligence and earneſtneſs prove 
them errors upon much deliberation. Thus the premiums in 1759 
ae caſt up J. o. ooo too little, an error in the fitſt rule of atithme- 
+ See Smart and Demoivie, a 

= | tick. 
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However, for argument, I am content to take 
his ſtate of it. The debt was and is enormous. The 
war was expenſive, The beſt œconomy had 
not perhaps been uſed. But I muſt obſerve, that 
war and œconomy are things not eaſily reconciled; 
and that the attempt of leaning towards parſimony 
in ſuch a ſtate may be the worſt management, and in 
the end the worſt œconomy in the world, hazarding 
the total loſs of all the charge incurred, and of every 
thing elſe along with it. | 

But cui bono all this detail of our debt? has the au- 
thor given a ſingle light towards any material reduc- 
tion of it? Not a glimmering. We ſhall ſee in its 
place what ſort of thing he propoſes. But before 
he commences his operations, in order to ſcare the 
public imagination, he raiſes by art magic a thick 
muſt before our eyes, through which glare the moſt 
ghaſtly and horrible phantoms : 1 | 


Hunc igitur terrorem animi tenebrasque neceſſe ec, 
Non radii ſolts, neque lucida tela diei = 
Diſcuttant, ſed nature ſpectes ratioque. 


Let us therefore calmly, if we can for the fright into 
which he has put us, appreciate thoſe dreadful and 


tick, © The annuities borrowed in 17 56 and 1758 are,” ſays he, 
** to continue till redeemed by patliament.“ He does nor take 
notice that the firſt are irredeemable till February 1771, the other 
till July 1782. In this the amount of the premiums is computed 
on the time which they have run, Weakly and ignorantly; for 
he might have added to this, and ſtrengthened his argument, 
ſuch as it is, by charging alſo the value of the additional one per 
cent, from the day on which he wrote to at leaſt that day on which 
theſe annuities become redeemable. To make ample amends,- 
| however, he has added to the premiums of 15 per cent. in 1959, and 
three per cent. in 1760, the annuity paid for them ſince their com- 
mencement ; the fallacy of which is manifeſt ; for the premiums in 
theſe caſes can be neither more nor leſs than the additional capital 
for which the public ſtands engaged, and is juſt the ſame whether 
tive or 500 years annuity has been paid for it. In private life, no 
man perſuades himſelf that he has borrowed /. 200, becauſe he 
happens to have paid 20 years intereſt on loan of C. ioo. 


deformed 
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deformed gorgons and hydras, which inhabit the joy- 


leſs regions of an imagination, fruitful in nothing but 
the production of monſters. 2-4 

His whole repreſentation is founded on the ſup- 
poſed operation of our debt, upon our manufactures, 
and our trade. To this cauſe he attributes a certain 
ſuppoſed dearneſs of the neceſſaries of life, which 
muſt eompel our manufacturers to emigrate to 
cheaper countries, particularly to France, and with 

them the manufacture. Thence conſumption de- 
clining, and with it revenue, He. will not permit 
the real balance of our trade to be eſtimated ſo high 
as {.2.500.000, and the intereſt of the debt to fo- 

reigners carries off f,.1.500.000 of that balance. 
France is not in the ſame condition. Then follow 
his wailings and lamentings, which he renews over 
and over, according to his cuſtom—a declining trade, 
and decreaſing ſpecie—on the point of becoming tri- 

| butary to France—of loſing Ireland—of having the 
colonies torn away from us. 

The firſt thing upon which I ſhall obſerve is, 
what he takes for granted as the cleareſt of all pro- 
poſitions, the emigration of our manufacturers to 
France. I undertake to ſay that this aſſertion is to- 

tally groundleſs, and I challenge the author to bring 
any ſort of proof of it. If living is cheaper in France, 

that is, to be had for leſs ſpecie, wages are propor- 
tionably lower. No manufacturer, let the living be 
what it will, was ever known to fly for refuge to low 
wages. Money is the firſt thing which attraQts him. 
Accordingly our wages attract artificers from all parts 
of the world. From two ſhillings to one ſhilling, is 
a fall, in all mens imaginations, which no calculation 
upon a difference in the price of the neceſſaries of life 
can compenſate. But it will be hard to prove, that 
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2 French artificer is better fed, cloathed, lodged, and 
warmed, than one in England; for that is the ſenſe, 
and the only ſenſe, of living cheaper. If, in truth 
and fact, our artificer fares as well in all theſe reſpects 
as one in the ſame ſtate in France—how ſtands the 
matter in point of opinion and prejudice, the ſprings 
by which people in that claſs of life are chiefly aQtu- 
ated? The idea of our common people, concerning 
French living is dreadful ; altogether as dreadful as 
our author's can poſſibly be of the ſtate of his own 
country ; a way of thinking that will hardly ever 
prevail on them to deſert to France - 

But, leaving the author's ſpeculations, the fact is, 
that they have not deſerted ; and of courſe the manu- 
facture cannot be departed, or departing, with them. 
I am not indeed able to get at all the details of all 
our manufactures ; though, I think, I have taken full 
as much pains for that purpoſe as our author. Some 
I have by me; and they do not hitherto, thank God, 
ſupport the author's complaint, unleſs a vaſt encreaſe 
of the quantity of goods manufactured be a proof of 
loſing the manufacture. On a view of the regiſters 
in the Weſt-riding of Yorkſhire, for three years before 
the war, and for the three laſt, it appears, that the 
quantities of cloths entered were as follow : 


| Pieces broad. Pieces narrow. 
1752. 60.724 72.442 
1753. - 55.358 - 71.618 
1754 = 66.070 72.394 


172.132 — 216.454 


— ———ß5—⁵i pan 


* In a courſe of years a few manufacturers have been tempted 
abroad, not by cheap living, but by immenſe premiums, to ſet up 
as maſters, and to introduce the munufacture. This muſt happen 
in every conntry eminent for the ſkill of its artificers, and has 
nothing to dy with taxes and the price of proviſions, 


1765. 
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Pieces broad. Pieces narrow, 

1765. - 54.660 = '77.419 

1766. T2976 = 78.893 

1767. - 102.428 = 78.819 

3 years, ending, 1767, - 229.663 — 235.131 
172.152 — 216.454 


— — ee anne —ͤ ——-—-— 


Encreaſe, 5.511 Encreaſe, 18.657 


— or as en 


In this manner this capital branch of manufacture 
has encreaſed, under the encreaſe of taxes; and this 
not from a declining, but from a greatly flouriſhing 
period of commerce. I may ſay the fame on the 


beſt authority of the fabrick of thin goods at Hali - 


fax; of the bays at Rochdale; and of that infinite 
variety of admirable manufactures that grow and ex- 
tend every year among the ſpirited, inventive, and 
enterprizing traders of Mancheſter. 

A trade ſometimes ſeeras to periſh when it only 
aſſumes a different form. Thus the coarſeſt wool- 
lens were formerly exported in great quantities to 
Ruſſia. The Ruſſians now ſupply themſelves with 
theſe goods. But the export thither of finer cloths 
has encreaſed in proportion as the other has declined. 


Poſſibly ſome parts of the kingdom may have felt 


ſomething like a languor in buſineſs. Objects like 
trade and manufacture, which the very attempt to 
confine would certainly deſtroy, frequently change 
their place; and thereby, far from being loſt, are 
often highly improved. Thus ſome manufaQtures 
have decayed in the weſt and ſouth, which have made 
new and more vigorous ſhoots when tranſplanted into 
the north. And here it is imnoſlible to paſs by, 
though the author has ſaid nothing upon it, the vaſt 
addition to the maſs of Britiſh trade, which has been 
made by the improvement of Scotland, What does 

he 
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he think of the commerce of the city of Glaſgow, 
and of the manufactures of Paiſley and all the adjacent 
county? has this any thing like the deadly aſpect and 
facies Hip 
| Nate phyſician has given to our trade in general? has 
he not heard of the iron works of ſuch magnitude even 
in their cradle which are ſet up on the Carron, and 
which at the ſame time have drawn nothing from 
Sheffield, Birmingham, or Wolverhampton ? 

This might perhaps be enough to ſhew the entire 
falſity of - complaint concerning the decline of 
our manufactures. But every ſtep we advance, this 
matter clears up more and more; and the falſe terrors 


of the author are diſſipated, and fade away as the 
light appears. The trade and manufactures of this 


country (ſays he) going to ruin, and a diminution 
of our revenue from conſumption mult attend the loſs 
of ſo many ſeamen and artificers.” Nothing more 
true than the general obſervation : nothing more 
falſe than its application to our circumſtances, Let 
the revenue on conſumption ſpeak for itſelf ; 


| . F 4 
Average of net exciſe, ſince the new | 

duties, three years ending 2707 'F 4-590.734 
Ditto before the new duties, three) 

years ending 1759, 1 5 3.261.694 


Average encreaſe, £.1.329 040 


Here is no diminution. Here is, on the contrary, an 
immenſe increaſe. This is owing, I ſhall be told, to 
the new duties, which may encreaſe the total bulk, 
but at the ſame time may make ſome diminution of 
the produce of the old. Were this the fact, it would 
be far from ſupporting the author's complaint. It 
might have proved that the burthen lay rather too 

1 heavy; 


— which the falſe diagnoſtic of our 
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heavy ; but it would never prove that the revenue 
From conſumption was impaired, which it was his bu- 
ſineſs to do. But what is the real fact? Let us take, 
as the beſt inſtance for the purpoſe, the produce of 
the old hereditary and temporary exciſe granted in 
the reign of Charles the Second, whoſe object is that 
of moſt of the new impoſitions, from two averages, 
each of eight years: | 


| L: 

Average, firſt period, ei ht years, ending? 

1 
itto, ſecond period, eight years, ending | 
1967, 7 . 0 538.542 


— —— . ——ů—õ — 


Encreaſe, J. 13.225 


* 


I have taken theſe averages as including in each, a 
war, and a peace period ; the firſt before the impo- 
fition of the new duties, the other ſince thoſe impo- 
fitions; and ſuch is the ſtate of the oldeſt branch of 
the revenue from conſumption. Beſides the acqui- 
fition of ſo much new, this article, to ſpeak of no 
other, has rather encreaſed under the preſſure of all 
thoſe additional taxes to which the author is pleaſed 


to attribute its deſtruction. But as the author has 


made his grand effort againſt thoſe moderate, judi- 


cious, and neceſſary levies, which ſupport all the 


dignity, the credit, and the power of his country, the 
reader will excuſe a littſe further detail on this ſub- 
JeQ ; that we may ſee how little oppreflive thoſe 
taxes are on the ſhoulders of the public, with which 
he labours ſo earneſtly to load its imagination. 
For this purpoſe we take the ſtate of that ſpecific 
article upon which the two capital burthens of the 
war leaned the moſt immediately, by the additional 
duties on malt, and upon beer: 


Average 
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eight years before the additional | 3.895.059 Bar. 
malt and beer duties, - 

Average of ſtrong beer, eight m_ 
ſince the duties, > 


Average of ſtrong beer, brewed in } - 


o 


Encreaſe in the laſt period, = 165.667 Bar. 


Here is the effect of two ſuch daring taxes as 3d. by 
the buſhel additional on malt, and 3s. by the barrel 
additional on beer. Two impoſitions laid without 
remiſſion one upon the neck of the other; and laid 
upon an object which before had been immenſely 
loaded. They did not in the leaſt impair the con- 


ſumption: it has grown under them. It appears 


that, upon the whole, the people did not feel ſo much 
inconvenience from the new duties as to oblige them 
to take refuge in the private brewery. Quite the 
contrary happened in both theſe reſpects in the reign 
of King William; and it happened from much 
ſlighter impoſitions . No people can long conſume 
a commodity for which they are not well able to pay. 
An enlightened reader laughs at the inconſiſtent chi- 
mera of our author, of a people univerſally luxu- 
rious, and at the ſame time oppreſſed with taxes and 


declining in trade. For my part, I cannot look on 


theſe duties as the author does. He ſees nothing but 
Vol. hk X | | the 


* Although the public brewery has conſiderably encreaſed in 
this latter period, the produce of the malt tax has been ſomething 
leſs than in the former; this cannot be attributed to the new malt 
tax, Had this been the cauſe of the leſſened conſumption, the 
public brewery, ſo much more burthened, muſt have felt it more, 
The cauſe of this diminution of the malt tax, I take to have been 
principally owing to the greater dearneſs of corn in the ſecond pe- 
riod than the firſt, which, in all its conſequences, affected the peo- 
ple in the country much more than thoſe in the towns, But the 
revenue from conſumption was nat on the whole impaired, as we 
have ſeen in the foregoing page. 


4.060.726 Bar. 
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the burthen. I can perceive the burthen as well as 
he; but I cannot avoid contemplating alſo the 
ſtrength that ſupports it. From thence I draw the 
moſt comfortable aſſurances of the future vigour, 
and the ample: reſources, of this great miſrepreſent- 
ed country; and can never prevail on myſelf to 
make complaints which have no cauſe, in order to 
raiſe hopes which have no foundation. 

When a repreſentation is built on truth and nature, 
one member ſupports the other, and mutual lights 
are given and received from every part. Thus, as 
our manufacturers have not deſerted, nor the manu- 
facture left us, nor the conſumption declined, nor 
the revenue ſunk ; ſo neither has trade, which is at 
once the reſult, meaſure, and cauſe of the whole, 


in the leaſt decayed, as our author has thought pro- 


per ſometimes to affirm, ——_— to ſuppoſe, as if 
all propoſitions, 
The reader will ſee below the comparative ſtate of 
our trade in three of the beſt years before our en- 
creaſe of debt and taxes, and with it the three laſt 
years ſince the author's date of our ruin*. os 


In 
#* Total imports, value, Exports, ditto. 
1768. - 7.889. 369 - 11.694.912 
1753. — 8.625.029 — 12.243.604 
1754. - 8.093.472 - 11.787.828 
Total, a £.24.607.870 © 8 35-726. 344 
24.607.870 
Exports exceed imports, + 11.118.474 
Medium balance, — . 3.706. 158 

1764. 
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In the laſt three years the whole of our exports 
was between 44 and 45 millions. In the three 
years Preceding the war, it was no more than from 
35 to 36 millions, The average balance of the for- 
mer period was /. 3.06.00; of the latter, ſome- 
thing above four millions. It is true, that whilſt 
the impreſſions of the author's deſtructive war con- 
tinued, our trade was greater than it is at preſent. 
One of the neceſſary conſequences of the peace was, 
that France muſt gradually recover a part of thoſe 
markets of which ſhe had been originally in poſſeſ- 
ſion. However, after all theſe deductions, ſtill the 
groſs trade in the worſt year of the preſent is bet- 
ter than in the beſt year of any former period of 
peace. A very great part of our taxes, if not the 
greateſt, has been impoſed ſince the beginning of 
this century. On the author's principles, this con- 
tinual encreaſe of taxes muſt have ruined our trade, 
or at leaſt entirely checked its growth. But I have 
a manuſcript of Davenant, which contains an ab- 
ſtract of our trade for the years 1703 and 1704 ; by 
which it appears, that the whole export from Eng- 
land did not then exceed /. 6.55 2.019. It is now 
conſiderably more than double that amount. Yet 
England was then a rich and flouriſhing nation. 
The author endeavours to derogate from the ba- 

lance in our favour as it ſtands on the entries, and 
reduces it from four millions as 1t there appears to be 
no more than /. 2. 500. ooo. His obſervation on the 


: X 2 | looſeneſs 
Total imports, value, Exports, ditto. . 
1764. - 10.3 19.946 9 5 16.164.532 
1765. - 10.889.742 - 14.550.507 
1766, — 11.475.825 - 14.024.964 
Total . 32.685.813 — 44.740. o0 3 
— 32.685.513 


| Exports exceed, 12.054. 400 
Medium balance for three laſt years, - . 4.018.163 
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looſeneſs and inaccuracy of the export entries is juſt, 
and that the error is always an error of exceſs, I 
readily admit. But becauſe, as uſual, he has wholly 

omitted ſome very material faQs, his concluſion is 
as erroneous as the entries he complains of. 

On this point of the cuſtom-houſe entries I ſhall 
make a few obſervations. 1ſt. The inaccuracy of 
theſe entries can extend only to FREE Goops, that 
is, to ſuch Britiſh products and manufactures, as are 
exported without drawback and without bounty ; 
which do not in general amount to more than two- 
thirds at the very utmoſt of the whole export even of 
ous hnme produtts. The valuable articles of corn, 
malt, leather, hops, beer, and many others, do not 
come under this objection of inaecuracy. The arti- 
cle of Ct.ariricare Goops re-exported, a vaſt 
ranch of our commerce, admits of no error (ex- 
cept ſome ſmaller frauds which cannot be eſtimated), 
as they have all a drawback of duty, and the ex- 
porter mult therefore corre &ly ſpecify their quantity 
and kind. The author therefore. is not warranted 


from the known error in ſome of the entries, to make 


a general defalcation from the whole balance in our 
favour. This error cannot affect more than half, if 
ſo much, of the export article. 24ly. In the account 
made up at the inſpector general's office, they eſti- 
mate only the original coſt of Britiſh produQs as they 
are here purchaſed ; and on foreign goods, only the 

rices in the country from whence they are ſent. 

his was the method eſtabliſhed by Mr. Davenant ; 


. and, as far as it goes, it certainly is a good one. But 


the profits of the merchant at home, and of our 
factories abroad, are not taken into the account: 
which profit on ſuch an immenſe quantity of goods 


exported and re- exported cannot fail of being very 


great: five per cent. upon the whole, I ſhould think 
a very moderate allowance. 2dly. It does not com- 


prehend the advantage ariſing from the employ ment 


of 
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of.60@.000 tons of ſhipping, which muſt be paid by 
the foreign conſumer, and which, in many bulky ar- 
ticles of commerce, is equal to the value of he com- 
modity. This can ſcarcely be rated at leſs than a 
million annually. 4thly. The whole import from 
Ireland and America, and from the Welt Indies, is 
ſet againſt us in the ordinary way of ſtriking a ba- 
lance of imports and exports; whereas the import 
and export are both our own. This is juſt as ridi- 
culous, as to put againſt the general balance of the 
nation, how much more goods Cheſhire receives from 
London, than London from Cheſhire. The whole 
revolves and circulates through this kingdom, and is, 
ſo far as it regards our profit, in the nature of home 
trade, as much as if the ſeveral countries of America 
and Ireland were all pieced to Cornwall, The courſe 
of exchange with all theſe places is fully ſufficient to 
demonſtrate that this kingdom has the whole advan- 
tage of their commerce. When the final profit up- 
on a whole ſyſtem of trade reſts and centers in a 
certain place, a balance ſtruck in that place merely 
on the mutual ſale of commodities is quite fallacious. 
5thly. The cuſtom-houſe entries furniſh a moſt de- 
fective, and indeed ridiculous idea, of the moſt va- 
luable branch of trade we have in the world, that with 
Newfoundland. Obſerve what you export thither ; 
a little ſpirits, proviſion, fiſhing lines, and fiſhing 
| hooks, Is this exp:r: the true idea of the Newfound- 
land trade in the light of a beneficial branch of com- 
merce? nothing leſs. Examine our 1mports from 
thence ; it ſeems, upon this vulgar idea of exports 
and imports, to turn the balance againſt you. But 
your exports to Newfoundland are your own goods. 
Your import is your own food; as much your own, 
as that you raiſe with your ploughs out of your own 
ſoil ; and not your loſs, but your gain; your riches, 


not your poverty. But ſo fallacious is this way of 


judging, 


— — 
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judging, that neither the export nor import, nor 
both  pravy ſupply any idea approaching to ade- 


quate of that branch of buſineſs. The veſſels in 
that trade go ſtraight from Newfoundland to the fo- 
reign market ; and the ſale there, not the import 
here, is the meaſure of its value. That trade which 
is one of your greateſt and belt is hardly ſo much as 


ſieen in the cuſtom-houſe entries; and it is not of leſs 


annual value to this nation than . 400.000. Gthly, 
The quality of your imports muſt be conſidered as 


well as the quantity. To ſtate the whole of the fo- 


reign import as loſs, is —— abſurd, All the 
iron, hemp, flax, cotton, Spaniſh wool, raw ſilk, 


' woollen and linen yarn, which we import, are by 


no means to be conſidered as the matter of a merely 
luxurious conſumption ; which is the idea too gene- 
rally and looſely annexed to our import article. Theſe 
above-mentioned are materials of induſtry, not of 
luxury, which are wrought up here, in many in- 
ſtances, to ten times, and more, of their original va- 
tne. Even when they are not ſubſervient to our ex- 
ports, they ſtill add to our internal wealth, which 
conſiſts in the ſtock of uſeful commodities, as much 
as in gold and filver. In looking over the ſpecific 
articles of our export and import, I have often been 
aſtoniſhed to ſee for how ſmall a part of the ſupply 
of our conſumption, either luxurious or convenient, 

we are indebted to nations properly foreign to us. 
Theſe conſiderations are entirely paſſed over by 
the author ; they have been but too much neglected 
by moſt who have ſpeculated on this ſubject. But 
they ought never to be omitted by thoſe who mean 
to come to any thing like the true 'ſtate of the 
Britiſh trade. They compenſate, and they more 
than compenſate, every thing which the author 
can cut off with any appearance of reaſon for the 
over-entry of Britiſh goods; and they reſtore _ 
that 
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that balance of four millions, which the author has 
thought proper on ſuch a very poor and limited com- 
prehenſion of the object to reduce to £.2.500.000. 
In general this author is ſo circumſtanced, that to 
ſupport his theory he is obliged to aſſume his facts; 
and then, if you allow his facts, they will not ſupport 
his concluſions. What if all he ſays of the ſtate of 
this balance were true? did not the ſame objections 
always lie to cuſtom-houſe entries? do they defalcate 
more from the entries of 1566 than from thoſe of 
1754? If they prove us ruined, we were always 
ruined, Some ravens have always indeed croaked 
out this kind of ſong. They have a malignant 
delight in preſaging miſchief, when they are not 
employed in doing it; they are miſerable and diſ- 
appointed at every inſtance of the public proſperity. 
They overlook us like the malevolent being of the 
poet: , 
| | Tritonida conſpicit arcem 
Ingeniis, opibuſque, et feſta pace virentem 
Vixque tenet lacrymas quia nil lacrymabile cernit. 


It is in this ſpirit that ſome have looked upon 
thoſe accidents that caſt an occaſional damp upon 
trade. Their imaginations entail theſe accidents 
upon us in perpetuity. We have had ſome bad har- 
veſts. This muſt very diſadvantageouſly affect the 
balance of trade, and the navigation of a people, ſo 
large a part of whoſe commerce is in grain. But, 
in knowing the cauſe, we are morally certain, that, 
according to the courſe of events, it cannot long ſub- 
fiſt. In the three laſt years, we have exported ſcarce- 
ly any grain; in good years, that export hath been 
worth twelve hundred thouſand pounds and more; 
in the two laſt years, far from exporting, we have 
been obliged to import to the amount perhaps of 
our former exportation. So that in this article the 
balance muſt be £.2,000.000 againſt us, that is, one 

| million 
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million in the ceaſing of gain, the other in the en- 
creaſe of expenditure. But none of the author's pro- 
miſes or projects could have prevented this misfor- 
tune ; and, thank God, we do not want him or them 
to relieve us from it ; although, if his friends ſhould 
now come into power, I doubt not but they will be 
ready to take credit for any encreaſe of trade or ex- 
ciſe, that may ariſe from the happy circumſtance of 
a good harveſt. | | 8 
This connects with his loud laments and melan- 
choly 1 concerning the high price of 
the neceſſaries of life and the products of labour. 
With all his others, I deny this fact; and I again 
call upon him to prove it. Take average and not 
accident, the grand and firſt neceſſary of life is cheap 
in this country; and that too as weighed, not againſt 
labour, which is its true counterpoiſe, but againſt 
money. Does he call the price of wheat at this day, 
between 32 and 40 ſhillings per quarter in London, 
dear“? He muſt know that fuel (an object of the 
higheſt order in the neceſſaries of life, and of the firſt 
neceſſity in almoſt every kind of manufacture) is in 
many of our provinces cheaper than in any part of 
the globe. Meat is on the whole not exceſſively 
dear, whatever its price may be at particular times 
and from particular accidents. If it has had any 
thing like an uniform riſe, this enhancement may 
eaſily be proved not to be owing to the encreaſe 
of taxes, but to uniform encreaſe of conſumption 
| and of money. Diminiſh the latter, and meat in 
| 1-80 your markets will be ſufficiently cheap in account, 
Ti but much dearer. in effect: becauſe fewer will be in 
a condition to buy. Thus your apparent plenty 
will be real indigence. At preſent, even under 
temporary diſadvantages, the uſe of fleſh is great- 
er here than any where elſe; it is continued with- 


* It is dearer in ſome places, and rather cheaper in others; but 
it muſt ſoon all come to a level, | PEE | 
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out any interruption of Lents or meagre days; it 
is ſuſtained and growing even with the increaſe of 
our taxes. But ſome have the art of converting 
even the ſigns of national proſperity into ſymptoms 
of decay and ruin. And our author, Who fo loudly 


diſclaims popularity, never fails to lay hold of the 


moſt vulgar popular prejudices and humours, in 


hopes to captivate the croud. Even thoſe peeviſh 


diſpoſitions which grow out of ſome tranſitory 
ſuffering, thoſe paſſing clouds which float in our 
changeable atmoſphere; are by him induſtriouſl 
figured into frightful ſhapes, in order firſt to terrify 
and then to govern the populace. _ Op 

It was not enough for the author's purpoſe to 
give this falſe and diſcouraging picture of the ſtate 
of his own country. It did not fully anſwer his end, 


to exaggerate her burthens, to depreciate her ſucceſſes, 


and to vilify her character. Nothing had been done, 
unleſs the ſituation of France were exalted in pro- 
portion as that of England had been abaſed. The 
reader will excuſe the citation I make at length 
from his book ; he out-does himſelf upon this oc- 
caſion. His confidence is indeed unparalleled, and 
altogether of the heroic caſt : | 


« Tf our rival nations were in the ſame circumſtan- 


ff ces with ourſelves, the augmentation of our taxes 
d produce no'ill conſequences : if we were ob- 
** liged to raiſe our prices, they muſt, from the ſame 
© cauſes, do the like, and could take no advantage 
by under-ſelling and under-working us. But the 

* alarming conſideration to Great Britain is, that 
* France is not in the ſame condition. Her diſtreſſes, 
during the war, were great, but they were imme- 
* diate ; her want of credit, as has been ſaid, com- 
* pelled her to impoveriſh her people, by raiſing 
the greateſt part of her ſupplies within the year; 
© but the burdens ſhe impoſed on them were, in a great 
* meaſure, temporary, and muſt be greatly diminiſhed 
5 | '* by 


/ 
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& by a few years of peace, She could procure no 
* conſiderable loans, therefore ſhe has mortgaged no 
& ſuch oppreſſive taxes as thoſe Great Britain bas im- 
& »1/ed in perpetuity for payment of interet. Peace 
* muſt, therefore, ſoon re-eſtabliſh her commerce 
& and manufactures, eſpecially as the comparative 
* lightne/s of taxes, and the cheapneſs of living, in 
te that country, muſt make France an aſylum for 
& Britiſh manufacturers and artificers.” On this the 
author reſts the merit of his whole ſyſtem. And on 
this point I will join iſſue with him. If France is not 
at leaſt in the /ame cona!11n, even in that very con- 
dition which the author falſely repreſents to be ours, 
if the very reverſe of his propoſition be not true, 
then I will admit his State of the Nation to be juſt ; 
and all his inferences from that ſtate to be logical 
and concluſive. It is-not ſurprizing, that the author 
ſhould hazard our opinion of his veracity. That is 
à virtue on which great ſtateſmen do not perhaps 
Pique themſelves ſo much: but it is ſomewhat 
extraordinary, that he ſhould ſtake on a very 
poor calculation of chances, all credit for care, for 
accuracy, and for knowledge, of the ſubject of which 
he treats. He 1s raſh and inaccurate, becauſe he 
thinks he writes to a public ignorant and inattentive. 
But he may find himielf in that reſpect, as in many 
others, greatly miſtaken. 5 | 

In order to contraſt the light and vigorous condi- 
tion 'of France with. that of England, weak, and 
ſinking under her burthens, he ſtates in his roth page, 
that France had raiſed /. 50.314.378 fterling by 
taxes within the ſeveral years from the year 1156 to 
1762 both incluſive. An Engliſhman muſt ſtand 
aghaſt at ſuch à repreſentation: To find France 
able to rai/e within the year ſums little inferior to all 
that we were able even to borrow on intereſt with all 
the reſources of the greateſt and moſt eſtabliſhed cre- 
dit in the world! Europe was filled with aſtoniſh- 
ment when they ſaw England borrow in one year 
twelve 
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twelve millions. It was thought, and very juſtly, no 


ſmall proof of national ſtrength and financial (kill, 


to find a fund for the payment of the intereſt. 


upon this ſum. The intereſt of this, computed 
with the one per cent. annuities, amounted only 
to £ 600.000 a year. This, I ſay, was thought 
a ſurprizing effort even of credit. But this au- 
thor talks, as of a thing not worth providing, 
and but juſt worth obſerving, that France in one 
year raiſed ſixteen times that ſum without bor- 
rowing, and continued to raiſe ſums not far from 
equal to it for ſeveral years together. Suppoſe 
ſome Jacob Henriques had propoſed, in the year 
1762, to prevent a perpetual charge on the nation 
by raiſing ten millions within the year. He would 
have been conſidered, not as a harſh financier, who 
laid an heavy hand on the publick ; but as a poor 
viſionary, who had run mad on ſupplies and taxes. 
They who know that the whole land tax of England, 
at 45. in the pound, raiſes but two millions, will not 
eaſily apprehend that any ſuch ſums as the author 
has conjured up can be raiſed even in the moſt opu- 
lent nations. France owed a large debt, and was 
incumbered with heavy eſtabliſhments, before that 
war. The author does not formally deny that ſhe 
borrowed ſomething in every year of its continu- 
ance ; let him produce the funds for this aſtoniſhing 
annual addition to all her vaſt preceding taxes, an 
addition equal to the whole exciſe, cuſtoms, land 
and malt taxes of England taken together. 

But what muſt be the reader's aſtoniſhment, per- 
haps his indignation, if he ſhould find that this great 


financier has fallen into the moſt unaccountable of 


all errors, no leſs an error than that of miſtaking the 
identical ſums borrowed by France upon intereſt, for 
ſupplies raiſed within the year. Can it be conceived 
that any man only entered into the firſt rudiments 
of finance ſhould make ſo egregious a blunder ; 
ſhould write it, ſhould print it; ſhould carry it to 
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a ſecond edition ; ſhould take it not collaterally and 
incidentally, but lay it down as the corner-ſtone of 


his whole ſyſtemy in ſuch an important point as the 


comparative ſtates of France and England ? But it 
will be ſaid, that it was his misfortune to be ill in- 
formed. Notat all. A man of any looſe general 
knowledge, and of the moſt ordinary ſagacity, ne- 
ver could have been miſinformed in fo groſs a man- 
ner; becauſe he would have immediately rejected ſo 
wild and extravagant an account. 
The fact is this: the credit of France, bad as it 
might have been, did enable her (not to raiſe with- 
in the year) but to borrow the very ſums the author 
mentions; that is to ſay, 1.106.916.261 livres, ma- 
king, in the author's computation, £.50.314.378. 
The credit of France was low; but it was not anni- 
hilated. She did not derive, as our author chooſes 
to aſſert, any advantages from the debility of her 
credit. Its conſequence was the natural one: ſhe 
borrowed ; but ſhe borrowed upon bad terms, in- 
deed on the moſt exorbitant uſury. | | 
In ſpeaking of a foreign revenue, the very pre- 
tence to accuracy would be the moſt inaccurate thing 
in the world. Neither the author nor I can with 
certainty authenticate the information we com- 
nunicate to the publick, nor in an affair of eternal 
fluctuation arrive at perfect exactneſs. All we can 


do, and this we may be expected to do, is to avoid 


groſs errors and blunders of a capital nature. We 
cannot order the proper officer to lay the accounts 
before the houſe. But the reader muſt judge on the 
probability of the accounts we lay before him. 
The author ſpeaks of France as railing her ſupplies 
for war by taxes within the year; and of her debt, 
as a thing ſcarcely worthy of notice. I afirm that 
ſhe borrowed large ſums in every year; and has 
thereby accumulated an immenſe debt. This 
debt continued after the war infinitely to embarraſs 
her affairs; and to find ſome means for its reduction 

was 
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was then and has ever ſince been the firſt object of 
her policy. But ſhe has ſo little ſucceeded in All her 


efforts, that the ;e: p:1u2/ debt of France is at this 


hour little ſhort of . 100.000 000 ſterling ; and ſhe 
ſtands charged with at leaſt 40 000.000 of Engliſh 
pounds on life-rents and tontines. The annuities 
paid at this day at the Hotel de Ville of Paris, which 
are by no means her ſole payments of that nature, 
amount to 139.000.000 of livres, that is, to 
6.218.000 pounds; beſides Billets au porteur, and 


various detached and unfunded debts, to a great 


amount, and which bear an intereſt. 
At the end of the war, the intereſt payable on her 
debt amounted to upwards of ſeven millions ſterling. 


M. De la Verdy, the laſt hope of the French finances, 


was called in, to aid in the reduction of an intereſt, 
ſo light to our author, ſo intolerably heavy upon 
thoſe who are to pay it. After many unſucceſsful 
efforts towards reconciling arbitrary reduction with 
public credit, he was obliged to go the plain high 
road of power, and to impoſe a tax of 10 per cent. 
upon a very great part of the capital debt of that 
kingdom ; and this meaſure of preſent eaſe, to the 
deſtruction of future credit, produced about 
4. 500.000 a year, which was carried to their Caiſſe «' 
amortiſſement or ſinking fund. But fo unfaithfully 
and unſteadily has this and all the other articles 
which compoſe that fund been applied to their pur- 
_ Poſes, that they have given the ſtate but very little 


even of preſent relief, ſince it is known to the whole 
world that ſhe is behind-hand on every one of her 
eſtabliſhments. Since the year 1762, there has 


been no operation of any conſequence on the French 


finances : and in this enviable condition is France 


at preſent with regard to her debt. 


Every body knows that the principal of the 


debt is but a name; the intereſt is the only thing 
which can diſtreſs a nation. Take this idea, which 
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will not be diſputed, and compare the intereſt 
aid by England with that paid by France: 
[atereſt paid by France, funded and Lo 
unfunded, for perpetuity or en 6. 500.000 
lives, after the tax of 10 per cent. 


Intereſt paid by England, as ſtated 
1 by the author, p. 27, 5 . } | 4.600.000 
ntereſt paid by France exceeds that; 
paid by England, L. 1. 900. ooo 


The author cannot a that I ſtate the m- 
tereſt paid by England as too low. He takes it 
himſelf as the extremeſt term. Nobody who 
knows any thing of the French finances will affirm 
that I ſtate the intereſt paid by that kingdom too 
high. It might be eaſily proved to amount to a 
great deal more: even this is near two millions 


above what is paid by England. 


There are three ſtandards to judge of the good 
condition of a nation with regard to its finances. 
1ſt, The relief of the people. 2d, The equality of 
ſupplies to eſtabliſhments. gd, The ſtate of public 
credit. Try France on all theſe ſtandards. | 

Although our author very liberally adminiſters 
relief to the people of France, its government has 
not been altogether ſo gracious. Since the peace, 
ſhe has taken off but a ſingle Yingzeme, or ſhil- 


ling in the pound, and ſome ſmall matter in the 


capitation, But, if the government has relieved 
them in one point, it has only burthened them 
the more heavily in another. The Taille*, that 
grievous and deſtructive impoſition, which all their 
financiers lament, without being able to remove 
or to replace, has been augmented no leſs than 
6 millions of livres, or 27,0000 pounds Engliſh. 
A further augmentation of this or other duties is 
now talked of; and it 1s certainly neceſſary to 
their affairs : ſo exceedingly remote from either 


* A tax rated on the intendant in each generality on the pre- 
ſumed fortune of every perſon below the degree of a gentleman. 


truth 
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truth or veriſimilitude is the author's amazing 
aſſertion, bat the burthens of France in the war were 
in a great meaſure temporary, and muſt be greatly 
dimiuiſped by a feu years of peace, 
In the next place, if the people of France are not 
lightened with faxes, ſo neither is the ſtate diſbur- 
thened of charges. I ſpeak from very good infor- 
mation, that the annual income of that ſtate is at 
this day 30 millions of livres, or J. 1.350.000 ſter- 
ling, ſhert of a proviſion for their ordinary peace 
eſtabliſhment; ſo far are they from the attempt or 
even hope to diſcharge any part of the capital of 
their enormous debt. Indeed under ſuch extreme 
ſtraitneſs and diſtraction labours the whole body of 
their finances, ſo far does their charge overturn their 
ſupply in every particular, that no man, I believe, 
who has conſidered their affairs with any degree of 
attention or info:mation, but muſt hourly look for 


ſome extraordinary cenvulſion in that whole ſyſtem, 


the effect of which on France, and even on all Eu- 
rope, it is difficult to conjecture. | 
In the third point of view, their credit, T.-t the 
reader caſt his eye on a table of the price of French 
funds, as they ſtood a few weeks ago, compared 
with the ſtate of ſome of our Engliſh ſtocks, even 
in their preſent low condition : | 
| FRENCH. BRITISH, 
g per cents » G63. Bank flock, 55 139. 
4 per cent. (not taxed) 87. 4 per cent. conf, - = 100. 
3 per cent. ditto = 49. 3 per cent. conf, = 88. 
This ſtate of the funds of France and England is 
ſufficient to convince even prejudice and obſtinacy, 
that if France and England are not in the ſame con- 
dition (as the author affirms they are not) the dif- 


ference is infinitely to the diſadvantage of France. 


This depreciation of their funds has not much the 


air of a nation lightening burthens and diſcharging 
debts. | 
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Such is the true comparative ſtate of the two kings 
doms in thoſe capital points of view. Now as to the 
nature of the taxes which provide for this debt, as well 


as for their ordinary eſtabliſhments, the author has 


thought proper to affirm that they are comparative- 
* ly light;” that © ſhe has mortgaged no ſuch op- 
„ preſſive taxes as ours: his effrontery on this head 
is intolerable. Does the author recollect a ſingle tax 
in England to which ſomething parallel in nature, and 
as heavy in burthen, does not exiſt in France; does 
he not know that the lands of the nobleſſe are ſtill un- 
der the load of the greater part of the old feudal 
charges, from which the gentry of England have been 


relieved for upwards of 100 years, and which were in 


kind, as well as burthen, much worſe than our mo— 
dern land tax? Beſides that all the gentry of France 
ſerve in the army on very ſlender pay, and to the 
utter ruin of their fortunes; all thoſe who are not 
noble, have their lands heavily taxed. Does he not 
know that wine, brandy, ſoap, candles, leather, ſalt- 
petre, gunpowder, are taxed in France? Has he not 
heard that government in France has made a mono- 
poly of that great article of //; ? that they compel 
the people to take a certain quantity of it, and at a 
certain rate, both rate and quantity fixed at the ar- 
bitrary pleaſure of the impoſer *? that they pay in 
France the Taille, an arbitrary impoſition on pre- 
ſumed property? that a tax is laid in fact and name, 
on the ſame arbitrary ſtandard, upon the acquiſitions 
of their induſtry? and that in France a heavy capita- 
tiou-tax is alſo paid, from the higheſt to the very 
pooreſt ſort of people? have we taxes of ſuch weight, 
or any thing at all of the compulſion, in the article of 


* Before the war it was ſold to, or rather forced on the con- 
ſumer at 11 ſous, or about 5%. the pound. What it is at preſent, 
I am not informed. Even this will appear no trivial impoſition, 


In London, falt may be had at a penny farthing per pound from 


the laſt retailer, 


[all 2: 
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ſalt? do we pay any tillage, any faculty-tax, any in- 
duſtry-tax ? do we pay any capitation-tax whatſoever? 
I believe the people of London would fall into an 
agony to hear of ſuch taxes propoſed upon them as 
are paid at Paris. There is not a ſingle article of 
proviſion for man or beaſt, which enters that great 
city, that is not exciſed ; corn, hay, meal, butchers 
meat, fiſh; fowls, every thing. I do not here mean 
to cenſure the policy of taxes laid on the conſump- 
tion of great luxurious cities. I only ſtate the fact. 
We ſhould be with difficulty brought to hear of a tax 
of gos. upon every ox ſold in Smithfield, Yet this 
tax is paid in Paris. Wine, the lower ſort of wine, 
 Hittle better than Engliſh ſmall beer, pays 24. a bot- 
tle. We indeed tax our beer : but the impoſition on 
ſmall beer is very far from heavy. In no part of 
England are eatables of any kind the object of tax- 
ation. In almoſt every other country in Europe they 
are exciſed, more or leſs. I have by me the ſtate of 
the revenues of many of the principal nations on the 
continent; and, on comparing them with ours, I 
think I am fairly warranted to aſſert, that England 
is the moſt lightly taxed of any of the great ſtates 
of Europe. They whoſe unnatural and ſullen joy 
ariſes from a contemplation of the diſtreſſes of their 
country will revolt at this poſition. But if I am 
called upon, I will prove it beyond all poſſibility of 
diſpute ; even though this proof ſhould deprive theſe 
gentlemen of the ſingular ſatisfaction of conſidering 
their country as undone; and though the beſt civil 

government, the beſt conſtituted, and the beſt ma- 
naged revenue that ever the world beheld, ſhould be 
thoroughly vindicated'from their perpetual clamours 
and complaints. As to our neighbour and rival France, 
in addition to what I have here ſuggeſted, I ſay, and 
when the author chooſes formally to deny, I ſhall for- 
mally prove it, that her ſubjects pay more than Eng- 
land, on a computation of the wealth of both coun- 
„ * | tries; 
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tries; that her taxes are more injudiciouſly and 


more oppreſſively impoſed ; more vexatiouſly col- 
lefted : come in a ſmaller proportion to the _ 
coffers, and are leſs applied by far to the public ſer - 
vice. I am not one of thoſe who chooſe to take the 
author's word for this happy and flouriſhing condi- 
tion of the French finances, rather than attend to 
the changes, the violent puſhes, and the deſpair, of 
all her own financiers. Does he chooſe to be refer- 
red for the eaſy and happy condition of the ſubject 


in France to the remonſtrances of their-own parlia- 
ments, written with ſuch an eloquence, feeling, and 


energy, as I have not ſeen exceeded in any other 
writings ? The author may ſay, their complaints are 
exapgerated, and the effects of faction. I anſwer, 
that they are the repreſentations of numerous, grave, 
and moſt reſpectable bodies of men, upon the af- 
fairs of their own country, But, allowing that diſ- 
content and faction may pervert the judgment of 
ſuch venerable bodies in France, we have as good a 
right to ſuppoſe that the ſame cauſes may full as 
probably have produced from a private, however 
reſpectable perſon, that frightful, and, I truſt I have 
ſhewn, groundleſs repreſentation of our own affairs 
in England.. . 5 ; 2 

The author is ſo conſcicus of the dangerous cf- 
fects of that repreſentation, that he thinks it neceſ- 
ſary, and very neceſſary it is, to guard againſt them. 
He aſſures us, that he has not made that diſplay 


of the difficulties of his country, to expoſe her 


counſels to the ridicule of other ſtates, or to pro- 
voke a vanquiſhed enemy to inſult her; nor to ex- 
cite the people's rage againſt their governors, or 
fink them into a deſpondency of the public wel- 
fare.” I readily admit this apology for his inten- 
tions. God forbid I ſhould think any man capable of 
entertaining ſo execrable and ſenſeleſs a deſign. The 
true cauſe of his drawing ſo ſhocking a picture is no 
mare than this; and it ought rather to claim our pity 
| | than 


TT , . oe 
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than excite our indignation ; he finds himſelf out of 
wer; and this condition is intolerable to him. 
he ſame ſun which gilds all nature, and exhilarates 
the whole creation, does not ſhine upon diſappoint- 
ed ambition. It is ſomething that rays out of dark- 
neſs, and inſpires nothing but gloom and melancho- 


ly. Men, in this deplorable ſtate of mind, find a 


comfort in ſpreading the contagion of their ſpleen. 
They find an advantage too; for it is a general po- 
pular error to imagine the loudeſt complainers for the 
public to be the moſt anxious for its welfare. If ſuch 
perſons can anſwer the ends of relief and profit to 
themſelves, they are apt to be careleſs enough about 
either the means or the conſequences. 

Whatever this complainant's motives may be, the 
effects can by no poſſibility be other than thoſe which 
he ſo ſtrongly, and I hope truly, diſclaims all inten- 
tion of producing. To verify this, the reader has 
only to conſider how dreadful a picture he has drawn 
in his gad page of the ſtate of this kingdom; ſuch 
a picture as, I believe, has hardly been applicable, 
without ſome exaggeration, to the moſt degenerate 
and undone common- wealth that ever exiſted. Let 


this view of things be compared with the proſpect of 


a remedy which he propoſes in the page directly op- 
poſite and the ſubſequent, I believe no man living 
could have imagined it poſſible, except for the ſake 
of burleſquing a ſubjeQ, to propoſe remedies ſo ri- 
diculouſly diſproportionate to the evil, ſo full of un- 
certainty in their operation, and depending for their 
ſucceſs in every ſtep upon the happy event of ſo 
many new, dangerous, and viſionary projects. It 
is not amiſs, that he has thought proper to give the 
public ſome little notice of what they may expect 
from his friends, when our affairs ſhall be commit- 
ted to their management, Let us ſee how the ac- 


counts of diſeaſe and remedy are balanced in his 
State of the Nation, In the firſt place, on the ſide 
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of evils, he ſtates, © an impoveriſhed and heavily- 
c burthened public. A declining trade and decreaſ- 
« ing ſpecie. The power of the crown never ſo much 
et extended over the great; but the great without in- 
& fluence over the lower ſort. Parliament loſing its 
e reverence with the people. The voice of the mul- 
s titude ſet up againſt the ſenſe of the legiſlature ; 
« a people luxurious and licentious, impatient of rule, 
% and deſpiſing all authority. Government relaxed 
& in every ſinew, and a corrupt ſelfiſh ſpirit pervad- 
© ing the whole. An opinion of many, that the form 
«© of government is not worth contending for. No 
„ attachment in the bulk of the people towards the 

% conſtitution. No reverence for the cuſtoms of our 
« anceſtors. No attachment but to private intereſt, 
& nor any zeal but for ſelfiſh gratifications. Trade 
& and manufactures going to ruin. Great Britain in 
« danger of becoming tributary to France, and the 


„ deſcent of the crown dependent on her pleaſure. 


e Ireland in caſe of a war to become a prey to 
% France; and Great Britain, unable to recover Ire- 


© land, cede it by treaty (the author never can think 


* of a treaty without making ceſſions), in order to 
© purchaſe peace for herſelf. The colonies left ex- 
„ poſed to the ravages of a domeſtic, or the conqueſt 
© of a foreign enemy.”—Gloomy enough, God 
knows. The author well obſerves , hat a mind not 
zotally devid of feeling cannot look upon ſuch a proſpea- 
without horror; and an heart capable of humanity muſt 
be unable to bear its deſcription. He ought to have 
added, that no man of common diſcretion ought to 
have exhibited it to the public, if it were true; or of 
common honeſty, if it were falſe. 

But now for the comfort; the day-ſtar which is to 
ariſe in our hearts; the author's grand ſcheme for 
totally reverſing this diſmal ſtate of things, and mak- 
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ing us © happy at home and reſpected abroad, for- 
* midable in war, and flouriſhing in peace.” | 

In this great work he proceeds with a tay” equal- 
ly IO and pleaſing. Never was financier 
leſs embarraſſed by the burthen of eftabliſhments, or 
with the difficulty of finding ways and means, If 
an eſtabliſhment is troubleſome to him, he lops off 
at a ſtroke juſt as much of it as he chooſes. He 
mos down, without giving quarter, or aſſigning 
reaſon, army, navy, ordnance, ordinary, extraordi- 
naries; nothing can ſtand before him. Then, when 
he comes to provide, Amalthea's horn is in his hands 
and he pours out with an inexhauſtible bounty, taxes, 
duties, loans, and revenues, without uneaſineſs to him- 
ſelf, or burthen to the public. Inſomuch that, when 


we conſider the abundance of his reſources, we can- 
not avoid being ſurprized at his extraordinary atten- 


tion to ſavings. But it is all the exuberance of his 
goodneſs. | 

This book has ſo much of a certain tone of pow- 
er, that one would be almoſt tempted to think it 
written by ſome perſon who had been in high office. 
A man is generally rendered ſomewhat a worſe rea- 
ſoner for having been a miniſter. In private, the aſ- 
ſent of liſtening and obſequious friends; in public, 
the venal cry and prepared vote of a paſſive ſenate, 


confirm him in habits of begging the queſtion with 


impunity, and aſſerting without thinking himſelf ob- 
liged to prove. Had it not been for ſome ſuch habits, 
the author could never have expected that we ſhould 
take his eſtimate for a peace eſtabliſhment folely on 


his word. 


This eſtimate which he gives , is the great ground- 
work of his plan for the national redemption ; and it 


ought to be well and firmly laid, or what muſt be- 


come 
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come of the ſuperſtructure? One would have thought 


the natural method in a plan of reformation would 
be, to take the preſent exiſting eſtimates as they 
ſtand; and then to ſhew what may be practicably 
and ſafely defalcated from them. This would, I ſay, 
be the natural courſe; and what would be expected 
from a man of buſineſs. But this author takes a ve- 
ry different method. Eor the ground of his ſpecu- 
lation of a preſent peace eſtabliſhment, he reſorts to 
a former ſpeculation of the ſame kind, which was in 
the mind of the miniſter of the year 7 Indeed 
it never exiſted any where elſe. The plan,” ſays 
he, with his uſual eaſe, ©* has been already formed, 
© and. the outline drawn, by the adminiſtration of 
“ 1764. I ſhall attempt to fill up the void and ob- 
© literated parts, and trace its operation. The ſtand- 


ing expence of the preſent (his projected) peace 


* eſtabliſhment improved by the experience of the two 
© laſt years may be thus eſtimated,” and he eſtimates 
it at £. 3.468.161, PEE 

Here too it would be natural to expect ſome reaſons 
for condemning the ſubſequent actual eſtabliſhments, 
which have ſo much tranſgreſſed the limits of his 
plan of 1764, as well as ſome arguments in favour 
of his new project; which has in ſome articles ex- 
ceeded, in others fallen ſhort, but on the whole is 
much below his old one. Hardly a word on any of 


. theſe points, the only points however that are in the 


leaſt eſſential ; for unleſs you aſſign reaſons for the en- 
creaſe or diminution of the ſeveral articles of public 


Charge, the playing at eſtabliſhments and eſtimates 


is an amuſement of no higher order, and of much 
leſs ingenuity than Queſtions and commands, or What 
7s my thouglit like ? To bring more diſtinctly under 
the reader's view this author's ſtrange method of pro- 

| ceeding, 
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ceeding, I will lay before him the three ſchemes; 
vz. the idea of the miniſters in 1764, the actual eſ- 
timates of the two laſt years as given by the author 
himſelf, and laſtly the new project of his political 
millennium: 5 4 
Plan of eſtabliſhment for 1764, as by) „ , | 
Conſiderations, p. 43, F — 3.609. 700 
Medium of 1767 and 1768, as by — : 

of the Nation, p. 29 and 30, 3:319:379 
Preſent peace eſtabliſhment, as by 2 68.16 

project in State of the Nation, p. 33, e 


It is not from any thing our author has any where 
ſaid, that you are enabled to find the ground, much 
leſs the juſtification, of the immenſe difference be- 
tween theſe ſeveral ſyſtems; you muſt compare 
them yourſelf, article by article; no very pleaſing 
employment, by the way, to compare the agreement 
or diſagreement of two chimeras. I now only ſpeak 
of the compariſon of his own two projects. As to 
the latter of them, it differs from the former, by 
having ſome of the articles diminiſhed, and others 
encreaſed f. I find the chief article of reduction 
_ ariſes from the ſmaller deficiency of land and malt, 
and of the annuity funds, which he brings down to 
1. 295 561 in his new eſtimate, from {.502.400, 
which he had allowed for thoſe articles in the Conſi- 
derations. With this reduction, owing, as it mult be, 
merely to a ſmaller deficiency of funds, he has no- 
thing at all to do. It can be no work and no merit 
of his. But with regard to the encreaſe, the matter 
is very different, it is all his own; the public is 

| loaded 


* The figures in the Conſiderations are wrong caſt up ; it ſhould 
be £.3.608.700. | | ; | 
+ Conſiderations, p. 43. State of the Nation, p. 33. 
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loaded (for any thing we can ſee to the contrary) 
entirely gratis. The chief articles of the encreaſe 
are on the navy , and on the army and ordnance 
extraordinaries ; the navy being eſtimated in his State 
of the Nation {..;0.000 a year more, and the army 
and ordnance extraordinaries £{.40.000 more, than 
he had thought proper to allow for them in that eſ- 
timate in his Conſiderations, which he makes the foun- 
dation of his preſent project. He has given no ſort 
of reaſon, ſtated no ſort of neceſlity, for this addi- 
tional allowance, either in the one article or the 
other. What is ſtill ſtronger, he admits that his al- 
lowance for the army and ordnance extras is too 
great, and expreſsly refers you to the Con/iderationst ; 
where, far, from giving {.75.000 a year to that ſer- 
vice, as the State of the Nation has done, the author 
apprehends his own ſcanty proviſion of £.35.000 ta 
be by far too conſiderable, and thinks it may well 


admit of further reductions t. Thus, according to 
{> his 
* Conſiderations, p. 43. State of the Nation, p. 33. FP. 34. 
N The author of the State of the Nation, p. 34. informs us, that 
the ſum of J. 75. oo, allowed by him far the extras of the army 
and ordnance, is far leſs than was allowed for the ſame ſervice in 
the years 1967 and 19683, It is ſo undoubtedly, and by at leaſt 
J. zoo, oo. He ſees that he cannot abide by the plan of the Con- 
ſiderations in this point, nor is, he willing wholly to give it up. 
Such an enormous difference as that between Z£ 35.000 and 
£ 300.000 puts him to a ſtand, Should he adopt the latter plan of 
encreaſed expence, he muſt then confeſs, that he had, on a former 
occaſion, egtegiouſly trifled with the public; at the ſame time all 
his future promiſes of reduction muſt fall ro the ground. If he 
' ſtuck to the £.35.000, he was ſure that every one muſt expect from 
him ſome account how this monſtrous charge came to continue 
ever ſince the war, when it was clearly unneceſſaty; how all 
thoſe ſucceſſions of miniſters (his own included) came to pay ity 
and why his great triend in parliament, and his partizans without 
doors, came not to purſue to ruin, at leaſt to utter ſhame, the au- 
thors of ſo groundleſs and ſcandalous a profuſion. In this ſtrait he 
took a middle way ; and, to come nearer the real ſtate of the ſer- 
vice, he outbid the Conſiderations, at one ſtroke, £{.40.000; at 
the ſame time he hints to you, that you may ee ſome _— 
| | | aq 
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his own principles, this great oeconomiſt falls into a 
vicious prodigality; and is as far in his eſtimate 
from a conſiſtency with his own principles as with 
the real nature of the ſervices. 

Still, however, his preſent eſtabliſhment differs 
from its archetype of 1964, by being, though raiſed 
in particular parts, upon the whole about , 141.000 
ſmaller. It is improved, he tells us, by the experi- 
ence of the two laſt years. One would have con- 
cluded that the peace eſtabliſhment of theſe two 
years had been leſs than that of 1764, in order to 
ſuggeſt to the author his improvements, which ena- 
| bled him to reduce it. But how does that turn out? 


„ 
dium, | 4 3 . 13.919.375 | 
Ditto, eſtimate in the Conſiderations, for SE 
1764, - 07 5 } 3.609.700 | 


Difference, - - £.309.675 


Peace eſtabliſhment * 176) and 1768, me- 


y — — __—— 


A vaſt encreaſe inſtead of diminution. The expe- 
rience then of the two laſt years ought naturally to 
have given the idea of an heavier eſtabliſnment; 
but this writer is able to diminiſh by encreaſing, and 
to draw the effects of ſubtraction from the opera- 
tions of addition. By means of theſe new powers, 
he may certainly do whatever he pleaſes. He is in- 
deed moderate enough in the uſe of them, and con- 
deſcends to ſettle his eſtabliſhments at /. 3.468.161 a 
year. 

However, he has not yet done with it ; he has fur- 
ther ideas of ſaving, and new reſources of revenue. 
| | Theſe 
alſo from the original plan. But the author of the Conſiderations 
will not ſuffer him to eſcape ſo. He has pinned him down to his 
L£.35.000 for that is the ſum he has choſen, not as what he thinks 
will probably be required, but as making the moſt ample allowance 

for every poſſible contingency. See that author, p. 42 and 43. 
He has done great injuſtice to the eſtabliſhment of 1968 ; but 


have not here time for this diſcuſſion z nor is it neceſſary to this 
argument, | 
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Theſe additional ſavings are principally two: iſt, 
It is to be boped®, ſays he, that the ſum of J. 250.900 
Lux, in the eſtimate he allows. for the deficiency of 
and and malt) will be leſs by 4.37. 924 +. | 
2d, That the ſum of /. 20.000 allowed for the 
Foundling Hoſpital, and L. 1.800 for American 
Surveys, Will ſoon ceaſe to be neceſſary, as the ſer- 
vices will be compleated. 1 

What follows with regard to the reſources t, is very 
well worthy of the reader's attention.“ Of this 
& eſtimate,” ſays he, © upwards of /. 200,000 will 


4 be for the plantation ſervice ; and that ſum, I hope, 
< the people of Ir-land and the colonies „igt be 
induced to take off Great Britain, and defray be- 

s tween them, in the proportion of . 200.000 by 
*© the colonies, and J. 100.000 by Ireland.” 


Such is the whole of this mighty ſcheme. Take 
his reduced eſtimate, and his further reductions, and 
his reſources all together, and the reſult will be; He 
wil! certainly lower the proviſion made for the navy. 
He will cut off largely (God knows what or how) 
from the army and ordnance extraordinaries. He 
may be expected to cut off more. He hopes that 


P. 34. N 8 

7 In * up this account he falls into a ſurprizing error of 
arithmetick. The deficiency of the land- tax in the year 1754 
4 and 1755 , when it was at 2s. amounted to no more, on a 
* medium, than L. 40. 352; to which, if we add half the ſum, it 
« will give us £.79.058 as the peace deficiency at 38.“ 


Total, — é — 5 49.372 
Add the half, — — 24.686 
Reſult, ; - = L. 74.058 


Which he makes £.79.058, This is indeed in disfavour of his 

argument z but we ſhall Le that he has ways, by other errors, of 
reimburſing himſelf, : Es 

4 P. 34. 8 P. 33. 

| the 
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the deficiencies on land and malt will be leſs than 
uſual ; and he hopes that America and Ireland might 
be induced to take off £.300.000 of our annual 
charges. x | 

If any one of theſe Hopes, Mights, Inſinuations, 
Expectations, and Inducements, ſhould fail him, 
there will be a formidable gaping breach in his whole 
project. If all of them ſtiould fail, he has left the 
nation without a glimmering of hope in this thick 
night of terrors which he has thought fit to ſpread 
about us. If every one of them, which, attended 
with ſucceſs, would ſignify any thing to our revenue, 


can have no effect but to add to our diſtractions and 


dangers, we ſhall be if poſſible in a ſtill worſe con- 
dition from his projects of cure than he repreſents 
us from our original diſorders, 

Before we examine into the conſequence of theſe 
ſchemes, and the probability of theſe ſavings, let 
us ſuppoſe them all real and all ſafe, and then ſee 
2 it is they amount to, and how he reaſons on 
them: | 


2 | F a 
Deficiency on land and malt, leſs by 37. 00 
Foundling Hoſpital, - - 20.000 
American Surveys, - 1.800 


£.58.800 


This is the amount of the only articles of ſaving he - 
ſpecifies; and yet he chooſes to aſſert * © that we 
* may venture on the credit of them to reduce 
© the ſtanding expences of the eſtimate (from 
* £.3.468.161) to £- 3.300.000,” that is, for a ſaving 
of £.58.000, he is not aſhamed to take credit for a de- 
falcation from his own ideal eſtabliſhment in a ſum 
of no leſs than £-168.161! Suppoſe even that we 


* P. 43- 


were 
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were to take up the eſtimate of the Conſiderations. 
(which is however abandoned in the State of the Na- 
tion), and reduce his £:75.000 extraordinaries to the 
original C. 38. 000, {till all theſe ſavings joined toge- 
ther give us but £-98.000; that is, near 70.000 ſhort 
of the credit he calls for, and for which he has nei- 
ther given any reaſon, nor furniſhed any data what- 
ſever for others to reaſon upon. | 

Such are his ſavings, as operating on his own pro- 
ject of a peace eſtabliſhment, Let us now conſider 
them as they affect the exiſting eſtabliſhment and 
our actual ſervices, He tells us, the ſura allowed 
in his eſtimate for the navy is . 69.32 1 leſs: than 


A the grant for that ſervice in 1967 , but in that grant 


* {.30.000 was included for the purchaſe of hemp, 
« and a ſaving of about £.25.000 was made in that 
« year.” The author has got ſome ſecret in arith- 
metick. Thefe two ſums put together amount, in 
the ordinary way of computing, to £.55.000, and 
not to {.69.321. On what principle has he choſen 
to take credit for £.14.321 more? To what this 
ſtrange inaccuracy 1s owing, I cannot poſſibly com- 
prehend ; nor is it very material, where the logick is 
ſo bad, and the policy ſo erroneous, whether the 
arithmetick be juſt or otherwiſe. But in a ſcheme for 


making this nation © happy at home and reſpected 


* abroad, formidable in war and flouriſhing in peace,” 
it is ſurely a little unfortunate for us, that he has pick- 
ed out the Navy, as the very firſt object of his œco- 
nomical experiments. Of all the public ſervices, 
that of the navy is the one in which tampering may 
be of the greateſt danger, which can worſt be ſuppli- 
ed upon an emergency, and of which any failure 


draus after it the longeſt and heavieſt train of con- 


ſequences. I am far from ſaying, that this or any 
ſervice ought not to be conducted with ceconomy. 


But I will never ſuffer the ſacred name of ceconomy 


to be beſtowed upon arbitrary defalcation of charge. 
7 The 
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The author tells us himſelf, © that to ſuffer the navy 
„ to rot in harbour for want of repairs and marines, 
* would be to invite deſtruction.“ It would be ſo, 
When the author talks, therefore of ſavings on the 
navy eſtimate, it is incumbent on him to let us 
know, not what ſums he will cut off, but what 
branch of that ſervice he deems ſuperfluous. In- 
ſtead of putting us off with unmeaning generalities, 
he ought to have ſtated what naval force, what na- 
val works, and what naval ſtores, with the loweſt 
- eſtimated expence, are neceſſary to keep our marine 
in a condition commenſurate to its great ends. And 
this too not for the contracted and deceitful ſpace 
of a ſingle year, but for ſome reaſonable term. Ever 
body knows that many charges cannot be in their 
nature regular or annual. In the year 1767 a ſtock 
of hemp, &c. was to be laid in; that charge inter- 
mits, but it does not end. Other charges of other 
kinds take their place. Great works are now carry- 
ing on at Portſmouth, but not of greater magnitude 
than utility; and they - muſt be Ae for: A 
year's eſtimate is therefore no juſt idea at all of a 
permanent peace eſtabliſnment. Had the author 
opened this matter upon theſe plain principles, a 
judgment might have been formed, how far he had 
contrived to reconcile national defence with public 
ceconomy. Till he has done it, thoſe who had ra- 
ther depend on any man's reaſon than the greateſt 
man's authority will not give him credit on this head, 
for the ſaving of a ſingle ſnilling. As to thoſe ſav- 
ings which are already made, or in courſe of being 
made, whether right or wrong, he has nothing at 
all to do with them; they can be no part of his 
project, conſidered as a plan of reforme tion. I 


greatly fear that the error has not lately been on the 
ſide of profuſion. | | 


Another head is the ſaving on the army and ordnance 
extraordinaries, particularly in the American branch. 
5 | What 
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What or how much reduction may be made, none of 
us, I believe, can with any fairneſs pretend to ſay; 
very little, I am convinced. The ſtate of America 
is extremely unſettled ; more troops have been ſent 
thither ; new diſpoſitions have been made; and this 
augmentation of number, and change of diſpoſition, 
has rarely, I believe, the effect of leſſening the bill 
for extraordinaries, which, if not this year, yet in the 
next we muſt certainly feel. Care has not been want- 
ing to introduce ceconomy- into that part of the ſer- 
vice. The author's great friend has made, I admit, 
ſome regulations; his immediate ſucceſſors have 
made more and better. This part will be handled 
more ably and more minutely at another time : but 
no ane can cut down this bill of extraordinaries at his 
pleaſure. The author has given us nothing, but his 
word, for any certain or conſiderable reduction ; and 
this we ought to be the more cautious in taking, as 
he has promiſed great ſavings in his Conſiderations, 
which he has not choſen to abide by in his State of the 
Nation, TD 5 
On this head alſo of the American extraordinaries, 


he can take credit for nothing. As to his next, the 


leſſening of the deficiency of the land and malt tax, 
particularly of the malt tax, any perſon the leaſt con- 
verſant in that ſubject cannot avoid a ſmile. This 
deficiency ariſes from charge of collection, from an- 
ticipation, and from defective produce. What has 
the author ſaid on the reduction of any head of this 
deficiency upon the land tax? On theſe points he 
is abſolutely ſilent. As to the deficiency on the 
malt tax, which is chiefly owing to a defective pro- 
duce, he has, and can have, nothing to propoſe. If 
this deficiency ſhould be leſſened by the encreaſe 
of. malting in any years more than others, (as it 
is a greatly fluctuating object), how much of this 
obligation ſhall we owe to this author's miniſtry ? 
will it not be the caſe under any adminiſtration : 85 

| muſt 
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muſt it not go to the general ſervice of the year, in 
ſome way or other, let the finances be in whoſe hands 
they will? But why take credit for ſo extremely re- 
duced a deficiency at all? I can tell him, he has no 
rational ground for it in. the produce of the year 
1767; and I ſuſpect will have full as little reaſon 
from the produce of the year 1768. That produce 
may indeed become greater, and the deficiency of 
courſe will be leſs. It may too be far otherwiſe. A 
fair and judicious financier will not, as this writer has 
done, for the ſake of making out a ſpecious account, 
ſelect a favourable year or two, at remote periods, 
and ground his calculations on thoſe: In 1968 he 
will not take the deficiencies of 1753 and 1754 for 


his ſtandard. Sober men have hitherto (and muſt 


continue this courſe to preſerve this character) taken 
indifferently the mediums of the years immediately 
preceding. But a perſon who has a ſcheme from 
which he promiſes much to the publick ought to be 
ſtill more cautious ; he ſhould ground his ſpeculation 
rather on the loweſt mediums; becauſe all new 
| ſchemes are known to be ſubject to ſome defect or 
failure not foreſeen ; and which therefore every pru- 
dent propoſer will be ready to allow for, in order 
to lay his foundation as low and as ſolid as 
poſſible. Quite contrary is the practice of ſome po- 
liticians. They firſt propoſe ſavings, which they 
well know cannot be made, in order to get a repu- 
tation for economy. In due time they aſſume 
another, but a different method, by providing for 
the ſervice they had before cut off or ſtraitened, 
and which they can then very eaſily prove to be ne- 
- ceſſary. In the ſame ſpirit they raiſe magnificent 
ideas of revenue on funds which they know to be 
inſufficient. Afterwards, who can blame them, if 
they do not ſatisfy the public deſires? They are 


great artificers ? but they cannot work without ma- 


terials. 


Theſe 
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'Theſe are ſome of the little arts of great ſtatef. 
men. To ſuch we leave them, and follow where 
the author leads us, to his next reſource, the 
Foundling-hoſpital. Whatever particular virtue 
there is in the mode of this ſaving, there ſeems to be 
nothing at all new, and indeed nothing wonderfully 
important in it. The ſum annually voted for the 
ſupport of the Foundling-hoſpital has been in a for- 
mer parliament limited to the eſtabliſnment of the 
children then in the hoſpital. When they are ap- 
prenticed, this proviſion will ceaſe. It will there- 
fore fall in more or leſs at different times; and will 
at length ceaſe entirely. But until it does, we 
cannot reckon upon it as the ſaving on the eſtabliſh- 
ment of any given year : nor can any one concetve 
how the author comes to mention this, any more 
than ſome other articles, as a part of a new plan of 
Economy which is to retrieve our affairs. This 
Charge will indeed ceaſe in its own time. But will 
no other ſucceed to it? Has he ever known the 
Public free from ſome contingent charge, either for 
the juſt ſupport of royal dignity, or for national 
magnificence, or for public charity, or for public ſer- 
vice? does he chuſe to flatter his readers that no ſuch 
will ever return? or does he in good earneſt declare, 
that let the reaſon, or neceſſity, be what they will, 
he is reſolved not to provide for ſuch ſervices? 
Another reſource of ceconomy yet remains, for 
he gleans the field very cloſely, C. 1.800 for the 
American ſurveys. Why what ſignifies a diſpute 
about trifles? he ſhall have it. But while he is car- 
rying it off, I ſhall juſt whiſper in his ear, that nei- 
thes the ſaving that is allowed, nor that which is 
doubted of, can at all belong to that future pro- 
poſed adminiſtration, whoſe touch is to cure all our 
evilss Both the one and the other belong equa!ly 
(as indeed all the reſt do) to the preſent adminiſ- 
tration, to any adminiſtration ; becauſe they are the 
gift of time, and not the bounty of the * 
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1 have now done with all the minor preparatory 
parts of the author's ſcheme, the ſeveral articles of 
ſaving which he propoſes. At length comes the 
capital operation, his new reſources : three hundred 
thouſand pounds a year from America and Ireland. 
Alas! alas! if that too ſhould fail us, what will become 
of this poor undone nation? The author, in a tone of 
great humility, hopes they may be induced to pay it. 
Well, if that be all, we may hope ſo too : and for 
any light he is pleaſed to give us into the ground of. 
this hope, and the ways and means of this induce- 
ment, here is a ſpeedy end both of the queſtion and 
the revenue. | | 
It is the conſtant cuſtom of this author, in all his 
writings, to take it for, granted, that he has given 
you a revenue, whenever he can point out to you 
where you may have money, if you can contrive how 
to get at it; and this ſeems to be the maſter-piece of 
his financial ability. I think however, in his way 
of proceeding, he has behaved rather like a harſh 
ſtep-dame, than a kind nurſing mother to his coun- 
try. Why ftop at /. 300.000 ? If his ſtate of things 
be at all founded, America and Ireland are much 
better able to pay £.600.000, than we are to fatisfy 
ourſelves with half that ſum. However, let us for- 
give him this one inſtance of tenderneſs towards 
Ireland and the colonies. | 
He ſpends a vaſt deal of time, * in an endeavour 
to prove, that Ireland is able to bear greater impo- 
ſitions. He is of opinion, that the poverty of the 
lower claſs of people there is, in a great meaſure, 
owing to a want of judicious taxes; that a land-tax 
will enrich her tenants; that taxes are paid in Eng- 
land which are not paid there; that the colony 
trade is encreaſed above £.100.000 ſince the peace; 
that ſhe ought to have further indulgences in that 
trade; and ought to have further privileges in the 
* Page 35. 5 
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woollen manufacture. From theſe premiſes, of what 


ſhe has, what ſhe has not, and what ſhe ought to 


have, he infers, that Ireland will contribute £.100.000 

towards the extraordinaries of the American eſta- 
bliſhment. | 5 = 

I ſhall make no objections whatſoever, logical or 
financial, to this reaſoning : many occur ; but they 
would lead me from my purpoſe, from which I do 
Not intend to be diverted, becauſe it ſeems to me 


of no ſmall importance. It will be juſt enough to 


hint, what I dare ſay many readers have before ob- 
ſerved, that when any man propoſes new taxes in a 
country with which he is not perſonally converſant 
by reſidence or office, he ought to lay open its ſitua- 
ation much more minutely and critically than this 
author has done, or than perhaps he is able to do. 
He ought not to content himſelf with ſaying that a 
fingle article of her trade is encreaſed {.100.000 a 
year ; he ought, if he argues from the encreaſe of 
trade to the encreaſe of taxes, to ſtate the whole 
trade, and not one branch of trade only ; he ought 
to enter fully into the ſtate of its remittances, and 
the courſe of its exchange; he ought likewiſe to 
examine whether all its eſtabliſhments are encreaſed 
or diminiſhed ; and whether it incurs or. diſcharges 
debt annually. But-I paſs over all this; and am 
content to aſk a few plain queſtions. 

Does the author then ſeriouſly mean to propoſe in 
parliament a land-tax, or any tax for {.100.000 a 
year upon Ireland ? If he does, and if fatally, by his 
temerity and our weakneſs, he ſhould ſucceed ; then, 
I ſay, he will throw the whole empire, from one end 
of it to the other, into mortal convulſions. What is 
it that can ſatisfy the furious and perturbed mind 
of this man? Is it not enough for him that ſuch 
projects have alienated our colonies from the mother 
country, and not to propoſe violently to tear our 
ſiſter kingdom alſo from our ſide, and to convince 
every dependent part of- the empire, that, _ . 
; e | | 5 tt $ 
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little money is to be raiſed, we haye no ſort of re- 
gard to their ancient guſtoms, their opinions, their 
circumſtances, or their affections? He has, however, 
a douceur for Ireland in his pocket; benefits in 


trade, by opening the woollen manufacture to that 


nation. A very right idea in my opinion; but not 
more ſtrong in reaſon; than likely to be oppoſed 
by the moſt powerful and moſt violent of all local 
prejudices and popular paſſions. Firſt, a fire is al- 
ready kindled by bis ſchemes of taxation in Ame- 
rica ; he then propoſes one which will ſet all Ireland 
in a blaze; and his way of quenching both is by a 


plan which may kindle perhaps ten times a greater 


flame in Britain. 

Will the author pledge himſelf, previouſly to his 
propoſal of ſuch a tax, to carry this enlargement 
of the Iriſh trade? If he does not, then the tax will 
be certain; the benefit will be leſs than proble- 
matical. In this view, his compenſation to Ireland 


vaniſhes into ſmoke; the tax, to their prejudices, 


will appear ſtark naked in the light of an act of ar- 


bitrary power and. oppreſſion. , But, if he ſhould. 


propoſe the benefit and tax together, then the people, 
of Ireland, a very high and ſpirited people, would 


think it the worſt bargain in the world. They would 


look upon the one as wholly vitiated and poiſoned 
by the other; and, if they could not be ſeparated, 


would infallibly reſiſt them both together, Here 


would be taxes indeed, amounting to an handſome. 
ſum ; £.100.000 very effectually voted, and paſſed 
through the beſt and moſt authentic' forms; but 
how to be collected? This is his perpetual manner. 
One of his projects depends for ſucceſs upon another 


project, and this upon a third, all of them equally 


viſionary. His finance is like the Indian philoſophy : 
his earth is poiſed on the horns of a bull, his bull 


ſtands upon an elephant, his elephant is ſupported 
by a tortoiſe; and ſo on for ever. 
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As to his American £.200,000 a year, he is ſatis- 
fied to repeat gravely, as he has done a hundred 
times before, that the Americans are able to pay it. 
Well, and what then? Does he lay open any part of 
Nis plan how they may be compelled to pay it, with- 
out plunging ourſelves into calamities that outweigh 
tenfold the propoſed benefit? Or does he ſhew how 
they may be induced to ſubmit to it quietly ? Or does 
he give any ſatisfaction concerning the mode of le- 
vying it, in commercial colonies one of the moſt 
important and difficult of all conſiderations? Nothing 
like- it. To the ſtamp act, whatever its excellencies 
may be, I think he will not in reality recur, or even 
chooſe to aſſert that he means to do fo, in caſe his 
miniſter ſhould come again into power. If he does, 
I will predict that ſome of the faſteſt friends of that 
miniſter will deſert him upon this point. As to port 
duties, he has damned them all in the lump, by 
declaring them * © contrary to the firſt principles 
< of colonization, and not leſs prejudicial to the 
« intereſts of Great Britain than to thoſe of the co- 
* Jonies.” Surely this ſingle obſervation of his 
ought to have taught him a little caution ; he ought 
_ td have 2 to doubt, whether there is not ſome- 
ting in the nature of commercial colonies which 
renders them an unfit object of taxation; when 
port duties, ſo large a fund of revenue in almoſt all 
_ cduntries, are by himſelf found, in this caſe, not 
only improper, but deſtructive. However he has 
here pretty well narrowed the field of taxation, 
Stamp a, hardly to be reſumed. Port duties, 
miſchievous. Exciſes, I believe, he will ſcarcely 
think worth the collection (if any revenue fhould 
be ſo) in America. Land tax (notwithſtanding his 
opinion of its immenſe uſe. to agriculture), he will 
not directly propoſe, before he has thought again 
and again on the ſubject. Indeed he very readily 
- — T0. 


recom- 
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recommends it for Ireland, and ſeems to think it 
not improper for America ; becauſe, he obſerves, 
they already raiſe moſt of their taxes internally, in- 
chading this tax. A moſt curious reaſon truly 
becauſe their lands are already heavily burthened, ha 
thinks it right to burthen them ſtill further. But 
he will recollect, for ſurely he cannot be ignorant of 
it, that the lands of America are not, as in England, 
let at rent certain in money, and therefore cannot, 
as here, be taxed at a certain pound rate. They 
value them in groſs among themſelves; and none 
but themſelves in their ſeveral diſtricts can value 
them. Without their hearty concurrence and co- 
2 it is evident, we cannot advance a ſtep in 
the aſſeſſing or collecting any land tax. As to the 
taxes which in ſome places the Americans pay by the 
acre, they. are merely duties of regulation: they are 
ſmall, and to encreaſe them, notwithſtanding the 
ſecret virtues of a land tax, would be the moſt ef- 
fectual means of preventing that cultivation they are 
intended to promote. Beſides, the whole country is 
heavily in arrear already for land taxes and quit rents. 
They have different methods of taxation in the diffe- 
rent provinces, agreeable to their ſeveral local circum- 
ſtances. In New England by far the greateſt part | 
of their revenue is raiſed by faculty taxes and caputa- | 
tions. Such is the method in many others. It is . | | 
obvious that parliament, unaſliſted by the colonies 4 
themſelves, cannot take ſo much as a ſingle ſtep in | 
this mode of taxation. Then what tax is it he will 1400 
impoſe ? Why, after all the boaſting ſpeeches and 1 { 
writings of his faction for theſe four years, after all 1 
the vain expectations which they have held out to a Wt} 
deluded public, this their great advocate, after mk 
twiſting the ſubject every way, after writhing him- e 
ſelf in every poſture, after knocking at every door, 
is obliged fairly to abandon every mode of taxation 
wWhatſoever in America. He thinks it the beſt 
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method for parliament to impoſe the ſum, and re- 
ſerve the account to itſelf, leaving the mode of tax- 
ation to the colonies, But how and in what pro- 
portion? what does the author ſay ? O, not a ſingle 
ſyllable on this the moſt material part of the whole 
queſtion. Will he, in parliament, undertake to ſettle 
the proportions of ſuch payments from Nova Scotia 
to Nevis, in no fewer than fix and twenty different 
 cottntries, varying in almoſt every poſſible circum- 
ſtance one from another? if he does, I tell him, he 
adjourns his revenue to a very long day. If he leaves 
it to themſelves to ſettle theſe proportions, he ad- 
journs it to doomſday. 1 

Then what does he get by this method on the ſide 
of acquieſcence ? will the people of America reliſh 
this courſe, of giving and granting and applying 
their money, the better becauſe their aſſemblies are 
made commiſſioners of the taxes? This is far worſe 
than all his former projects; for here, if the aſſem- 
blies ſhall refuſe, or delay, or be negligent, or frau- 
dulent, in this new impoſed duty, we are wholly 
without remedy ; and neither - our cuſtom-houſe of- 
ficers, nor our troops, nor our armed ſhips, can be 
of the leaſt uſe in the collection. No idea can be 
more. contemptible (I will not call it an oppreſſive 
one, the harſhneſs 1s loſt in the folly) than. that of 
propoſing to get any revenue from the Americans 
but by the freeſt and moſt chearful conſent. Moſt 
monied men know their own intereſt right well; and 
are as able as any financier, in the valuation of 
riſques. Yet I think this financier will ſcarcely find 
that adventurer hardy enough, at any premium, to 
advance a ſhilling upon a vote of ſuch taxes. Let 
him name the man, or ſet of men, that would do 
it. This is the only proof of the value of revenues, 
what would an intereſted man rate them at? His 
ſubſcription would be at ninety-nine per cent. diſ- 
count the very firſt day. of its opening. Here is our 


only 
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only national ſecurity from ruin; a ſecurity upon which 


no man in his ſenſes would venture a ſhilling of his 


fortune. Yet he puts down thoſe articles as gravely 
in his ſupply for his peace eſtabliſhment, as if the 
money had been all fairly lodged in the exchequer : 


4 
American revenues 200.000 


| Ireland, = = «<= = 100.000 


Very handſome indeed! but if ſupply is to be got 
in ſuch a manner, farewell the lucrative myſtery of 


finance! If you are to be credited for ſavings, with- 
out ſhewing how, why, or with what ſafety, they 
are to be made; and for revenues, without ſpecifying 


on what articles, or by what means, or at. what ex- 


pence, they are to be collected; there is not a clerk 
in a public office who may not outbid this author, or 
his friend, for the department of chancellor of the 
exchequer; not an apprentice in the city, that will 
not ſtrike out, with the ſame advantages, the ſame, 

or a much larger, plan of ſupply. | 
Here is the whole of what belongs to the author's 
ſcheme for ſaving us from impending deſtruction. 
Take it even in its moſt favourable point of view, as 
2 thing within poſſibility ; and imagine what muſt 
be the wiſdom of this gentleman, or his opinion of 
our's, who could firſt think of repreſenting this 
nation in ſuch a ſtate, as no friend can look upon but 
with horror, and ſcarce an enemy without compaſſion, 
and afterwards of diverting himſelf with ſuch inade- 
quate, impracticable, puerile methods for our relief ? 
If theſe had been the dreams of ſome unknown, un- 
named, and nameleſs writer, they would excite no 
alarm ; their weakneſs had been an antidote to their 
malignity But as they are univerſally believed to 
be written by the hand, or, what amounts to the 
ſame thing, under the immediate direction, of a 
perſon 
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perſon who has been in the management of the high- 
eſt affairs, and may ſoon be in the ſame ſituation, I 
think it is not to be reckoned amongſt our greateſt 
conſolations, that the yet remaining power of this 
kingdom is to be employed in an attempt to realize 
notions that are at once ſo frivolous, and ſo full of 
danger. That conſideration will juſtify me in dwel- 
ling a little longer on the difficulties of the nation, 
and the ſolutions of our author. Ef 

J am then perſuaded, that he cannot be in the 
leaſt alarmed about our fituation, let his outcry 
be what he pleaſes. I will give him a reaſon for my 
opinion, which, I think, he cannot diſpute. All 
that he beſtows upon the nation, which it does not 
poſſeſs without him, and ſuppoſing it all ſure money, 
amounts to no more than a ſum of 4.300.000 a 
year. This, he thinks, will do the buſineſs com- 
pleatly, and render us flouriſhing at home, and re- 
ſpectable abroad. If the option between glory and 
1 if our ſalvation or deſtruction, depended on 
this ſum, it is impoſſible that he ſhould have been 
active, and made a merit of that activity, in taking 
off a ſhilling in the pound of the land tax, which 
came up to his grand deſideratum, and upwards of 
L£.100.000 more. By this manceuvre he left our 
trade, navigation, and manufactures, on the verge 
of deſtruction, our finances in ruin, our credit ex- 
piring, Ireland on the point of being ceded to France, 
the colonies of being torn to pieces, the ſucceſſion of 
the crown at the mercy of our great rival, and the 
kingdom itſelf on the very point of becoming tri- 
butary to that haughty power. All this for want of 
{.300.000, for I defy the reader to point out any 
other revenue, or any other preciſe and defined 
ſcheme of politicks, which he aſſigns for our re- 
demption. 8 

I know that two things may be ſaid in his de- 
fence, as bad reaſons are always at hand in an in- 
different cauſe; that he was not ſure the money 87 
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be applied as he thinks it ought to be, by the preſent 


miniſters. I think as ill of them as he does to the - 


full. They have done very near as much miſchief 
as they can do, to a conſtitution ſo robuſt as this is. 
Nothing can make them more dangerous, but that, 
as they are already in general compoſed of his diſci- 
ples and inſtruments, they may add to the public ca- 


lamity of their own meaſures, the adoption of his pro- 


jets. But be the miniſters what they may, the author 
knows that they could not avoid applying this 
.450.000 to the ſervice of the eſtabliſhment, , as 
faithfully as he, or any other miniſter, could do. 
I ſay they could not avoid it, and have no merit at 
all for the application. But ſuppoſing that they 
ſhould greatly miſmanage this revenue. Here is a 
od deal of room for miſtake and prodigality be- 
ore you come to the edge of ruin. The difference 
between the amount of that real and his imaginary 
revenue is, 4.150.000 a year, at leaſt; a tolerable 


ſum for them to play with: this might compenſate 


the difference between the author's ceconomy and 
their profuſion ; and ſtill, notwithſtanding their 


vices and 1gnorance, the nation might be ſaved. 


The author ought alſo to recollect, that a good man 
would hardly deny, even to the worſt of miniſters, 
the means of doing their duty ; eſpecially in a criſis 
when our being depended on ſupplying them with 
ſome means or other, In ſuch a caſe, their penury 
of mind, in diſcovering reſources, would make 
it rather the more neceſſary, not to ſtrip ſuch 
pau providers of the little ſtock they had in 
and. 

Beſides, here is another ſubjec of diſtreſs, and a 
very ſerious one, which puts us again to a ſtand. 
The author may poſſibly not come into power (I 


only ſtate the poſſibility: he may not always con- 


tinue in it; and if the contrary to all this ſhould 
fortunately for us happen, what inſurance on — 
life 
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life can be made for a ſum: adequate to his loſs ? 
Then we are thus unluckily ſituated, that the chance 
of an American and Iriſh revenue of £.300.000, to 
be managed by him, is to ſave us from ruin two or 


three years hence at beſt, to make us happy at 


home and glorious abroad; and the actual poſſeſſion 
of J. 400. oo0 Engliſh taxes cannot ſo much as pro- 
tract our ruin without him. So we are ſtaked on 
four chances; his power, its permanence, the ſuc- 
ceſs of his projects, and the duration of his life. 
Any one * theſe failing, we are gone. Propria 
haec ſi dona fuiſſ:nt ! This is no unfair repreſentation ; 
ultimately all hangs on his life, becauſe, in his ac- 
count of every ſet of men that have held or ſupported 
adminiſtration, he finds neither virtue nor ability in 
any but himſelf. Indeed he pays (through their 
meaſures) ſome compliments to Lord Bute and Lord 
Deſpenſer. But to the latter, this is, I ſuppoſe, but 


a civility to old acquaintance : to the former, a little 


ſtroke of politicks. We may therefore fairly ſay, 
that our only hope is his life; and he has, to make it 
the more ſo, taken care to cut off any reſource which 


we poſſeſſed independent of him. 


In the next place it may be ſaid, to excuſe any ap- 
pearance of inconſiſtency between the author's acti- 
ons and his declarations, that he thought it right to 
relieve the landed intereſt, and lay the burthen where 
it ought to lie, on the colonies. What! to take off 
a revenue ſo neceſſary to our being, before any thing 
whatſoever was acquired in the place of it? In pru- 
dence he ought to have waited at leaſt for the firſt 
quarter's receipt of the new anonymous American 
revenue, and Iriſh land tax. Is there ſomething ſo 
ſpecific for our diſorders in America, and ſomething 
ſo poiſonous in Engliſh money, that one is to heal, 
the other to deſtroy us? To ſay that the landed in- 
tereſt could not continue to pay it for a year or two 
longer, is more than the author will attempt 40 _ 

| 2 
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To ſay that they would pay it no longer, is to treat 
the landed intereſt, in my opinion, very ſcurvily. 
To ſuppoſe that the gentry, clergy, and freeholders 
of England do not rate the commerce, the credit, 
the religion, the liberty, the independency of their 
country, and the ſucceſſion of their crown, at a 
ſhilling in the pound land tax! They never gave 
him reaſon to think ſo meanly of them. And, if I 
am rightly informed, when that meaſure was debated 
in parliament, a very different reaſon was aſſigned 
by the author's great friend, as well as by others, for 
that reduction: one very different from the critical 
and almoſt deſperate ſtate of our finances. Some 
people then endeavoured to prove, that the re- 
duction might be made without detriment to the 
national credit, or the due ſupport of a proper peace 
eſtabliſhment ; otherwiſe it 1s obvious: that the re- 
duction could not be defended in argument. So 
that this author cannot deſpair ſo much of the com- 
monwealth, without this American and Iriſh revenue, 
as he pretends to do. If he does, the reader ſees 
how handſomely he has provided for us, by voting 
away one revenue, and by giving us a pamphlet on 
the other. $5 | 
I I do not mean to blame the relief which was then 
given by parliament to the land. It was grounded 
on very weighty reaſons. The adminiſtration con- 
tended only for its continuance for a year, in order 
to have the merit of taking off the ſhilling in the 
pound immediately before the elections, and thus 
to bribe the freeholders of England with their own 
money. | 
It is true, the author, in his eſtimate of ways 
and means, takes credit for £.400.000 a year Indian 
revenue. But he will not very poſitively inſiſt, that we 
ſhould put this revenue to the account of his plans 
or his power; and for a very plain reaſon : we are 
already near two years in poſſeſſion of it. By what 
| means 
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' 
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means we came to that poſſeſſion, is a pretty long 
Kory ; however, I ſhall give nothing more than a 
ſhort abſtract of the proceeding, in order to ſee. 
whether the author will take to himſelf any part in 
that meaſure. | | | | 

The fact is this; the Eaſt India company had for 
2 good while ſolicited the miniſtry for a negotiation, 
by which they propoſed to pay largely for ſome ad- 
vantages in their trade, and for the renewal of their 
charter. This had been the former method of 
tranſacting with that body. Government having 
only . leaſed the monopoly for ſhort terms, the 
company has been obliged to reſort to it fre- 


quently for renewals. Theſe two parties had always 


negociated (on the true principle of credit) not as 
government and ſubject, but as equal dealers, on 


the footing of mutual advantage. The publick had 


derived great benefit from ſuch dealing. But at that 
time new ideas prevailed. The miniſtry, inſtead of 
liſtening to the propoſals of that company, choſe to 
ſet up a claim of the crown to their poſſeſſions. 

The original plan ſeems to have been, to get the 
houſe of commons to compliment the crown with a 
ſort of juridical declaration of a title to the company's 
acquiſitions in India; which the crown, on its part, 
with the beſt air in the world, was to beſtow upon 
the publick. Then it would come to the turn of 
the houſe of commons again to be liberal and grate- 


ful to the crown. The civil liſt debts were to be 


paid off; with perhaps a pretty augmentation of 
income. All this was to be done on the moſt pub- 
lic-ſpirited principles, and with a politeneſs and 
mutual interchange of good offices, that could not 
but have charmed. But what was beſt of all, theſe 
civilities were to be without a farthmg of charge 


to either of the kind and obliging parties. The Eaſt 


India company was to be covered with infamy and 
diſgrace, and at the ſame time was to pay the whole 


kill. 


In 
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In conſequence of this ſcheme, the terrors of a 
parliamentary enquiry were hung over them. A 
judicature was aſſerted in parliament to try this 
queſtion. But, left this judicial character ſhould 


chance to inſpire certain ſtubborn ideas of law and 


ritt, it was argued, that the judicature was arbi- 
trary, and ought not to determine by the rules of 
law, but by their opinion of policy and expediency. 
Nothing exceeded the violence of ſome of the ma- 


nagers, except their impotence. They were be- 


wildered by their paſſions, and by their want of 
knowledge or want of conſideration of the ſubject. 
The more they advanced, the further they found 
themſelves from their object.— All things ran into 
confuſion. The miniſters quarrelled among them- 
felves. They diſclaimed one another. They ſuſ- 
pended violence, and ſnrunk from treaty. The in- 
quiry was almoſt at its laſt gaſp; when ſome active 
perſons of the company were given to underſtand, 
that this hoſtile proceeding was only ſet up in ler- 
rorem; that government was far from an intention 


of ſeizing upon the poſſeſſions of the company. Ad- 
miniſtration, they ſaid, was ſenſible, that the idea 


was in every light full of abſurdity; and that ſuch a 
ſeizure was not more out of their power, than remote 
from their wiſhes; and therefore, if the company 
would come in a liberal manner to the houſe, they 
certainly could not fail of putting a ſpeedy end to 


this diſagreeable buſineſs, and of opening the way 


to an advantageous treaty. | 
On this hint the company acted : they came at 


once to a reſolution of getting rid of the difficulties 


which aroſe from the complication of their trade 
with their revenue; a ſtep which deſpoiled them of 
their beſt defenſive armour, and put them at once 
into the power of adminiſtration. They threw their 
whole ſtock of every kind, the revenue, the trade, 
and even their debt from government, into one fund, 
which they computed on the ſureſt grounds would 

amount 
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amount to J. 800. ooo, with a large probable ſurplus 
for the payment of debt. Then they agreed to 


divide this ſum in equal portions between themſelves 


and the publick, £.400.000 to each, This gave to 
the proprietors of that fund an annual augmentation 
of no more than /. So. ooo dividend. They qught 
to receive from government f. 1 20000 for the loan 


of their capital. So that, in fact, the whole, which 


on this plan they reſerved to themſelves, from their 
vaſt revenues, from their extenſive: trade, and in 
confideration of the great riſques and mighty ex- 
pences which purchaſed theſe advantages, amounted 


to no more than £.280.000, whilſt government was 


to receive, as I ſaid, . 400. ooo. 5 
This propoſal was thought by themſelves liberal 


indeed; and they expected the higheſt applauſes for 


it. However, their reception was very different 
from their expectations. When they brought up 
their plan to the houſe of commons, the offer, as it 
was natural, of J. 400.000, was very well reliſned. 
But nothing could be more diſguſtful than the 
J. 80. ooo which the company had divided amongſt 
themſelves. A violent tempeſt of public indignation 
and fury roſe againſt them. The heads of people turn- 
ed. The company was held well able to pay £.400.000- 
a year to government; but bankrupts, if they at- 
tempted to divide the fifth part of it among them- 
ſelves. An ex poſt fats law was brought in with 
great precipitation, for annulling this dividend. In 
the bill was inſerted a clauſe, which ſuſpended for 


about a year the right, which, under the public faith, 


the company enjoyed, of making their own di- 
vidends. Such was the diſpoſition and temper of 
the houſe, that although the plain face of facts, rea- 
ſon, arithmetick, all the authority, parts, and elo- 
quence in the kingdom, were againſt this bill; though 
all the chancellors of the exchequer, who had held 
that office from the beginning of this reign, oppoſed 


it; 
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it; yet a few placemen of the ſubordinate depart- 
ments ſprung out of their ranks, took the lead, and, 
by an opinion of ſome ſort of ſecret ſupport, carried 
the bill with an high hand, leaving the then ſecretary 
of ſtate and the chancellor of the exchequer in a 
very moderate minority. In this diſtraQed ſituation, 
the managers of the bill, notwithſtanding their tri- 
umph, did not venture to propoſe the payment of 
the civil liſt debt. The chancellor of the exchequer 
was not in good humour enough, after his late defeat 
by his own troops, to co-operate in ſuch a deſign ; 
ſo they made an act to lock up the money in the ex- 
chequer until they ſhould have time to look about 


them, and ſettle among themſelves what they were 


to do with it. | 

Thus ended this unparalleled tranſaction. The 
author, I believe, will not claim any part of the 
glory of it: he will leave it whole and entire to the 
authors of the meaſure. The money was the vo- 
luntary free gift of the company; the reſcinding 
bill was the act of legiſlature, to which they and we 
owe ſubmiſſion : the author has nothing to do with 


the one or with the other. However, he cannot 


avoid rubbing himſelf againſt this ſubject, merely 
for the pleaſure of ſtirring controverſies, and grati- 
fying a certain pruriency of taxation that ſeems to 
infect his blood. It is merely to indulge himſelf in 
ſpeculations of taxing, that he chooſes to harangue 
on this ſubject. For he takes credit for no greater 
| ſum than the publick is already in poſſeſſion of. He 
does not hint, that the company means, or has ever 
ſhewn any diſpoſition, if managed with common 
prudence, to pay leſs in future; and he cannot doubt 
that the preſent miniſtry are as well inclined to drive 
them, by their mock enquiries, and real reſcinding 
bills, as he can poſſibly be with his taxes. Beſides, 
it is obvious, that as great a ſum might have been 
drawn from that company, without affecting pro- 
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perty, or ſhaking the conſtitution, or endangering 
the principle of publick credit, or running into his 
golden dreams of cockets on the Ganges, or viſions 
of ſtamp duties on Pervanna's, Dufticks, Kiftbundees, 
and Huſbulbookums. For once, I will diſappoint 
him in this part of the diſpute ; and only in a very 
few words recommend to his conſideration, how he 
is to get off the dangerous idea of taxing a publick 
fund, if he levies thoſe duties in England ; and if 
he is fo kvy them in India, what proviſion he has 
made for a revenue eſtabliſhment there; ſuppoſing 


that he undertakes this new ſcheme of finance, 


independently of the company, and againſt its in- 
clinations. | | . 
So much for theſe revenues; which are nothing 

but his viſions, or already the national poſſeſſions 
without any act of his. It is eaſy to parade with an 
high talk of parliamentary rights, of the univerſality 
of legiſlative powers, and of uniform taxation. Men 
of ſenſe, when new projects come before them, al- 
ways think a diſcourſe proving the mere right or 

mere power of acting in the manner propoſed, to 
be no more than s very unpleaſant way of miſpend- 
ing time. They mult ſee the object to be of proper 
magnitude to engage them; they muſt ſee the means 
of compaſſing it to be next to certain; the miſchiefs 
not to counterbalance the profit; they will examine 
how a propoſed impoſition or regu'ation agrees with 
the opinion of thoſe who are likely to be affected by 
it; they will not deſpiſe the contention even of 
their habitudes and prejudices. They wiſh to know 
how it accords or diſagrees with the true ſpirit of 
prior eſtabliſhments, whether of government or of 


finance; becauſe they well know, that in the com- 
'plicated ceconomy of great kingdoms, and immenſe 


revenues, which in a length of time, and by a variety 


of accidents, have coaleſced into a ſort of body, an 


attempt towards a compulfory equality in all cireum- 
ſtances, and an exact practical definition of the ſu- 
1 . preme 
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preme rights in . every caſe ien the moſt dangerous 
and chimerical-of, all enterpriaas. be old buldung 


ſtands well enough, though part Gothic, part Gre- 
cian, and part Chineſe, until an attempt is made to 
ſquare it into uniformity. ; Then it may come down - 


upon our heads, altogether, in much uniſo: mity u 
ruin; and great will be the fall thereof. Sus 
people, inſtead- of inclining to debate the matter, 
only feel a ſort of nauſea, when they are told, that 
* protection calls for ſupply, and- that © all the 
“parts ought to contribute to the ſupport of the 
« whole.” Strange argument for great and grave 
deliberation ! As if the ſame end may not, and muſt 
not, be compaſſed, according to its circumſtances, 
by: a great diverſity. of ways. Thus in Great Britajn 
ſome of our eſtabliſnments are apt for the ſupport of 
credit. They ſtand therefore upon a principle of 
their own; diſtinct from, and in ſome reſpects on- 


trary to, the relation between prince and ſubject... 


It is a new ſpecies of contract ſuperinduced upon 
the old contract of the ſtate, The idea of power 
muſt as much as poſſible be baniſhed from it $ for 


power and credit are things adverſe, incompatible ; : 


Non bene conventunt, nec in una ſede morantur, Such 
_ eſtabliſhments are our great monied companies. To 
tax them would be critical and dangerous, and con- 
tradictory to the very purpoſe of their inſtitution ; 
which is credit, and cannot therefore be taxation., 
But the nation, when it gave up that power, did not 
give up tlie advantage; but ſuppoſed, and with 
reaſon, that government was overpaid in credit for 
what it ſeemed to loſe in authority. In ſuch a caſe, 
to talk of the rights of ſovereignty, is quite idle. 
Other eſtabliſnments ſupply other modes of public 
contribution. Our trading companies, as well as 
individual importers, are a fit ſubject of revenue by 
cuſtoms. Some eſtabliſhments pay us by a monopoly 


of their conſumption and their produce. This, no- 


minally no tax, in reality comprehends all taxes. 
Vol. I. | Aa Such 
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Such eſtabliſhments are our colonies. To tax them, 
would be as erroneous in policy, as rigorous in 
equity. Ireland ſupplies us by furniſhing troops in 
war; and by bearing part of our foreign eſtabliſh- 
ment in peace. She aids us at all times by the money 
that her abſentees ſpend amongſt us; which is no 


ſmall part of the rental of that kingdom. Thus 


Ireland contributes her part. Some objects bear 
t duties, Some are fitter for an inland exciſe. 
The mode varies, the object is the ſame. To ſtrain 


ttheſe from their old and inveterate leanings, might 


impair the old benefit, and not anſwer the end of 
the new project. Among all the great men of an- 


tiquity, Procruſtes ſhall never be my hero of legiſ- 


lation; with his iron bed, the allegory of his govern» 
ment, and the type of ſome modern policy, by which 


the long limb was to be eut ſhort, and the ſhort. 


tortured into length. Such was the ſtate-bed of 
uniformity ! he would, I conceive, be a very indif- 


ferent farmer, who complained that his ſheep did 


not plough, or his horſes yield him wool, 3 it 
would be an idea full of equality. They may think 
this right in ruſtic conomy, who think it available 


in the politick 14 


Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mevi / 
Aique idem jungat vulpes, et mulgeat bircos. 


As the author has ſtated this Indian taxation for 
no viſible purpoſe relative to his plan of ſupply; ſo 
he has ſtated many other projects with as little, if 
any diſtinct end; unleſs perhaps to ſhew you how full 
he is of projects for the publick good; and what vaſt 
expectations may be formed of him or his friends, 
if they ſhould be tranſlated into adminiſtration. It 
is always from ſome opinion that theſe ſpeculations 
may one day become our public meaſures, that | 
think it worth while to trouble the reader at al! 

| wo 
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Two of them ſtand out in high relievo beyond the 
reſt. The firſt is a change in the internal repreſen- 
tation of this country, by enlarging our number of 
conſtituents. The ſecond is an addition to our re- 
preſentatives, by new American members of parli- 

ment. I paſs over here all conſiderations how far 
ſuch a ſyſtem will be an improvement of our con- 

ſtitution according to any ſound theory. Not that I 
mean to condemn ſuch ſpeculative enquiries concern- 
ing this great object of the national attention. They 
may tend to clear doubtful points, and poſſibly may 
lead, as they have often done, to real improvements. 
What I obje& to, is their introduction into a diſ- 
courſe relating to the immediate ſtate of our affairs, 
and recommending plans of practical government. 
In this view, I ſee nothing in them but what is uſual 
with the author; an attempt to raiſe diſcontent in 
the people of England, to balance thoſe diſcontents 
the meaſures of his friends had already raiſed in Ames 
rica. What other reaſon can he have for ſuggeſting, 
that we are not happy enough to enjoy a ſufficient 
number of voters in England? I 1 that moſt 
ſober thinkers on this ſubject are rather of opinion 


that our fault is on the other ſide; and that it would 


be more in the ſpirit of our conſtitution, and more 
agreeable to the pattern of our beſt laws, by leſſen- 
Ing the number, to add to the weight and indepen- 
dency of our voters. And truly, conſidering the 
immenſe and dangerous charge of elections; the 
proſtitute and daring venality, the corruption of 
manners, the idleneſs and profligacy of the lower 
fort of voters, no prudent man would propoſe to 
' encreaſe ſuch an evil, if it be, as I fear it is, out of 
our Power to adminiſter to it any remedy, The au- 
| thor propoſes nothing further. If he has any im- 
provements that may balance or may leſſen this in- 
convenience, he has thought proper to keep them 
as uſual in his own breaſt. Since he has been ſo re- 
ſerved, I ſhould have wiſhed he had been as cautious 
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with regard to the project itſelf. Firſt, becauſe he 
obſerves juſtly, that his ſcheme, however it might 


improve the platform, can add nothing to the au- 


thority of the legiſlature ; much I fear, it will have 
a contrary operation: for, authority! depending on 
opinion. at leaſt as much as on duty, an idea cir- 
culated, among the people that our conſtitution is 
not fo perfect as it aught to be, before you are ſure 
of mending it, is a certain method of leſſening it in 
the public opinion. Of this irreverent opinion of 
parliament, the author himſelf complains in one part 
of. his book; and he endeavours to encreaſe it in the 


ata 1107219, „ HL Oy M8 + F 
Flas he well conſidered what an immenſe ope- 
ration any change in our conſtitution is? how 


many diſcuſſions, parties, and paſſions, it will 


n:ceſlarily excite; and, when you open it to enquiry 
in one part, where the enquiry will ſtop? Expe- 
rience ſhews us, that no time can be fit for ſuch 
changes but a time of general confuſion; when good 
men, finding every thing already broke up, think it 
right to take advantage of the opportunity of ſuch 
derangement. in favour of an uſeful alteration, 
ae of the greateſt ſecurity and tranquil- 
lity both at home and abroad may likewiſe be fit; 
but will the author affirm this to be juſt ſuch a time? 


| Transferring an idea of military to civil prudence, 


he ought to know how dangerous it is to make an 
alteration of your diſpoſition in the fage of an enemy. 


Now comes his American repreſentation. Here 


too, as uſual, he takes no notice of any difficulty, nor 
ſays any thing to obviate thoſe objections that muſt = 
naturally ariſe in the minds of his readers. He 
throws you his politics as he does his revenue; do 
you make ſomething of them if you can. Is not the 
reader a little aſtoniſhed at the propoſal of an Ame- 
rican repreſentation from that quarter? It is pro- 
poſed merely as a * project of ſpeculative improve 
| 2. 
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ment; not from the neceſſity in the caſe, not to add 
any thing to the authority of parliament, but that 
we may afford a greater attention to the concerns of 

the Americans, and give them a better opportunity 
of ſtating their grievances, and of obtaining redreſs. 
J am glad to find the author has at length diſeg- 


* 


vered that we have not given a ſufficient attention 
to their concerns, or a proper redreſs to their grieve -- 
ances. His great friend would once have been 
exceedingly diſpleaſed with any perſon, who ſhould - 
tell him, that he did not attend ſufficiently to thoſe 
concerns. He thought he did ſo, when he regulated 
«he colonies over and over again: he thought he 
did ſo, when he formed two general ſyſtems of 
revenue; one of port-duties, and the other of in- 
ternal taxation. Theſe ſyſtems ſuppoſed, or ought + 
to ſuppoſe, the greateſt attention to, and the moſt + 
detailed information of, all their affairs. However, 
by contending for the American repreſentation, he 
ſeems at laſt driven virtually to admit, that great 
caution ought to be wed in the exerciſe of all 
our legiflative rights over an object ſo remote from 
our eye, and ſo little connected with our immediate 
feelings; that in prudence we ought not to be quite 
ſo ready with our taxes, until we can ſecure the 
deſired repreſentation in parliament. Perhaps it 
may be ſome time before this hopeful. fcheme can 
be brought to perfe&t maturity; although the author 
ſeems to be no wiſe aware of any obſtructions that 
lie in the way of it. He talks of his union, juſt as, 
he does of his taxes and his ſavings, with as much 
ſang froid and eaſe, as if his wiſh and the enjoyment. 
were exactly the ſame thing. He appears not to 
have troubled his head with the infinite difficulty of 
ſettling that repreſentation on a fair balance of 
wealth and numbers throughout the ſeveral provin- 
ces of America and the Weſt Indies, under ſuch an, 
infinite variety of circumſtances. It coſts him no- 
jhing to fight with nature, and to conquer = 

| order 
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order of Providence, which manifeſtly oppoſes itſelf 
to the poſſibility of ſuch a parliamentary union. 
But let us, to indulge his paſſion for projects and 
power, ſuppoſe the happy time arrived, when the 
author comes into the miniſtry, and is to realiſe his 
ſpeculations. The writs are iſſued for electing mem- 
bers for America and the Weſt Indies. Some pro- 
vinces receive them in ſix weeks, ſome in ten, ſome 
in twenty. A veſſel may be loſt, and then ſome pro- 
a vinces may not receive them at all. But let it be, 
b that they all receive them at once, and in the ſhort- 
| eſt time. A proper ſpace muſt be given for pro- 
clamation and for the election; ſome weeks at leaſt. 
But the members are choſen; and, if ſhips are ready 
to ſail, in about ſix more they arrive in London. In 
the mean time the parliament has ſat and buſineſs far 
advanced without American repreſentatives. Nay 
by this time it may happen, that the parliament is 
diſſolved ; and then the members ſhip themſelves 
again, to be again elected. The writs may arrive 
gl in America, before the poor members of a parlia- 
Do ment in which they never ſat, can arrive at their ſe- 
veral provinces. A new intereſt 1s formed, and they 
find other members are choſen whilſt they are on the 
high ſeas. But, if the writs and members arrive to- 
gether, here is at beſt a new trial of ſkill amongſt 
the candidates, after one ſet of them have well aircd 
themſelves with their two voyages of 6000 miles. 
However, in order to facilitate every thing to the 
author, we will ſuppoſe them all once more elected, 
and ſteering again to Old England, with a good heart, 
and a fair weſterly wind. in their ſtern. On their ar- 
rival, they find all in a hurry and buſtle, in and out; 
condolence and congratulation; the crown is de- 
miſed. Another parliament is to be called. Away 
back to America again on a fourth voyage, and to a 
4 third election. Does the author mean to make our 
| | kings 
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kings as imnartal in their perſonal-as in their politic 
character? or, whilft he bountifully adds to their 
life, will he take from them their prerogative of diſ- 
folving parliaments, in favour of the American 
union ? or are the American repreſentatives to be 
perpetual, and to feel neither demiſes of the crown, 
nor diſſolutions of parliament ? 

But theſe things may be granted to him, without 
bringing him much nearer to his point. What does 
he think of re- election? is the American member 
the only one who is not to take a place, or the only 
one to be exempted from the ceremony of re- elec- 
tion? How will this great politician preſerve the 
rights of electors, the fairneſs of returns, and the 
privilege of the houſe of commons, as the ſole judge 
of ſuch conteſts ? It would undoubtedly be a glori 
ous ſight to have eight or ten petitions, or double re- 
turns, from Boſton and Barbadoes, from Philadelphia 
and Jamaica, the members returned, and the petiti- 
oners, with all their train of attornies, ſolicitors, 
mayors, ſelect- men, provoſt-marſhals, and about 
five hundred or a thouſand vitneſſes, come to the 
bar of the houſe of commons. Poſſibly we might 
be interrupted in the enjoyment of this pleaſing 
ſpectacle, if a war ſnould break out, and our conſti- 
tutional fleet, loaded with members of parliament, 
returning officers, petitioners, and witneſſes, the elec- 
tors and elected, ſhould become a prize to the French 
or Spaniards, and be conveyed to. Carthagena or to 
La Vera Cruz, and from thence perhaps to Mexico or 
Lima, there to remain until a cartel for members of 
parliament can be ſettled, or until the war is ended. 
In truth, the author has little ſtudied this buſineſs; 
or he might have known, that ſome of the moſt con- 

ſiderable provinces of America, ſuch for inſtance as 
Connecticut and Maſſachuſetts Bay, have not in each 
of them two men who can afford, at à diſtance from 
their eſtates, to ſpend a thouſand pounds a you 
| - How 
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How can theſe provinces be repreſented at Weſt- 
minſter ? If their province pays them, they are Ame; 
rican agents, with ſalaries, and not independent 
members of parliament. It is true, that, formerly 
in England members had ſalaries from. their con- 
ſtituents; but they all had ſalaries, and were all, in 


'this way, upon a par. If theſe American repreſen- 
tatives have no ſalaries, then they muſt add to the 


liſt of our 1 and dependants at court, or 
they muſt ſtarve. There is no alternative. 5 
Enough of this viſionary union; in which much 


extravagance appears without any fancy, and the 


judgment is ſhocked without any thing to refreſh the 
imagination, It looks as if the author had dropped 
down from the moon, without any knowledge of the 
general nature of this globe, of the general nature 


of its inhabitants, without the leaſt acquaintance with 
the affairs of this country. Governor Pownal has 


handled the ſame ſubject. To do him juſtice, he treats 


it upon far more rational principles of ſpeculation ; 


and much more like a man of buſineſs. He thinks 
(erroneouſly, I conceive ; but he does think) that our 
legiſlative rights are incomplete without ſuch a re- 
reſentation. It is no wonder, therefore, that he en- 
vours by every means to obtain it. Not like our 
author, who is always on velvet, he is aware of ſome 


_ difficulties ; and he propoſes ſome ſolutions. But 


nature is too hard for both theſe authors; and Ame- 
rica is, and ever will be, without actual repreſenta- 
tion in the houſe of commons; nor will any mi- 
niſter be wild enough even to propoſe ſuch a repre- 
ſentation in parliament; however he may chooſe to 


throw out that project, together with others equally 


far from his real opinions and remote from his de- 
ſigns, merely to fall in with the different views, and 
captivate the affections, of different ſorts of men. 
Whether theſe projects ariſe from the author's 
real political principles, or are only brought out in 
C ſubſervience 
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ſubſervience to his political views, they compoſe the 
whole of any thing that is like preciſe and definite, 
which the author has given us to expect from that 
adminiſtration which is ſo much the ſubject of his 
praiſes and prayers. As to his general propoſitions, 
that“ there is a deal of difference between impoſſi- 
* bilities and great difficulties ;” that a great 
ſcheme cannot be carried, unleſs made the buſi- 
nefs of ſucceſſive adminiſtrations ;” that“ virtu- 
_ © county 4: 
much rubble to fill up the ſpaces between the regular 
maſonry. Pretty much in the ſame light I cannot 

forbear conſidering his detached obſervations on 
commerce; ſuch as, that the ſyſtem for colony 

regulations would be very ſimple, and mutually 
© beneficial to Great Britain and her colonies, if the 
4 old navigation laws were adhered to.” That“ the 
% tranſportation ſhould be in all cafes in ſhips be- 
«© longing to Britiſh ſubjects.“ That “ even Britiſh 
“ ſhips ſhould not be generally received into the co 
“ lonies from any part of Europe, except the domi- 


* nions of Great Britain.” That © it is unreaſonable 


e that corn and.ſuch like products ſhould be reſtrain- 
ed to come firſt to a Britiſh port.” What do all 
theſe fine obſervations ſignify ? Some of them con- 
demn as ill practices, things that were never practi- 
ſed at all. Some recoinmend to be done, things that 
always have been done. Others indeed convey, 
though obliquely and looſely, ſome inſinuations high- 
ly dangerous to our commerce. If I could prevail 
on myſelf to think the author meant to ground any 
practice upon theſe general propoſitions, I. ſhould 
think it very neceſſary to aſk a few queſtions about 


ſome of them. For inftance, what does he mean by 


talking of an adherence to the old navigation laws? 


P. 39. 


d 


ous and able men are the fitteſt to ſerve their 
all this 1 look on as no more than ſo 
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does he mean, that the particular law, 12 Car. II. c. 19, 
commonly called“ The Act of Navigation,” is to be 
_ adhered to, and that the ſeveral ſubſequent additions, 

amendments, and exeeptions, ought to be all repeal- 

ed? If ſo, he will make a ſtrange havock in the whole 
ſyſtem of our trade laws, which have been univer- 
fally acknowledged to be full as well founded in the 
alterations and exceptions, as the act of Charles the 
Second in the original proviſions; and to purſue full 
as wiſely the great end of that very politic law the en- 
creaſe of the Britiſh navigation. I fancy the writer 
could hardly propoſe any thing more alarming to thoſe 
immediately intereſted in that navigation than ſuch a 
repeal. If he does not mean this, he has got no far- 
ther than a nugatory propoſition, which nobody can 
contradict, and for which no man is the wiſer, 

That the regulations for the colony trade would 

“ be few and ſimple if the old navigation-laws were 
“ adhered to,” I utterly deny as a fact. That they 
ought to be ſo, ſounds well enough; but this pro- 
poſition is of the ſame nugatory nature with ſome 
of the former. The regulations for the colony trade 
ought not to be more nor fewer, nor more or leſs 
complex, than the occaſion requires. And, as that 
trade is in a great meaſure a ſyſtem of art and re- 
ſtriction, they can neither be few nor ſimple. It is 
true, that the very principle may be deſtroyed, by 
multiplying to exceſs the means of ſecuring it. Ne- 
ver did a miniſter depart more from the author's 
ideas of ſimplicity, or more embarraſs the trade of 
America with the multiplicity and intricacy of re- 
gulations and ordinances, than his boaſted miniſter 
of 1764. That miniſter ſeemed to be poſſeſſed with 
ſomething, hardly ſhort of a rage, for regulation 
and reſtriction. He had ſo multiplied bonds, cer- 
tificates, affidavits, warrants, ſufferances, and cock- 
ets; had ſupported them with ſuch ſevere penalties, 
and extended them without the leaſt — 
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of circumſtances to ſo many objects, that, had they 
all continued in their original force, commerce mult 
ſpeedily have expired under them. Some of them, 
the miniſtry which gave them birth was obliged to 
deſtroy : with their own hand they ſigned the con- 
demnation of their own regulations; confeſling in ſo 
many words, in the preamble of their act of the 5th 
Geo. III. that ſome of theſe regulations had laid an 
unneceſſary reſtraint on the trace and correſpondence of 
his Majeſty's American fubjefts. This, in that mini- 
ſtry, was a candid confeſſion of a miſtake: but every 
alteration made in thoſe regulations by their ſucceſ- 
ſors is to be the effect of envy, and American miſre- 
Preſentation. So much for the author's ſimplicity in 
regulation. | 
I have now gone through all which I think imme · 
diately eſſential in the author's ideas of war, of peace, 
of the comparative ſtates of England and France, 
of our actual ſituation; in his projects of œconomy, 
of finance, of commerce, and of conſtitutional im- 
provement. There remains nothing now to be con- 
ſidered, except his heavy cenſures upon the adminiſ- 
tration which was formed in 1765; which is com- 
monly known by the name of the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham's adminiſtration, as the adminiſtration which 
preceded it is by that of Mr. Grenville. Theſe cen- 
ſures relate chiefly to three heads; 1. To the repeal 
of the American ſtamp act. 2. To the commercial 
regulations then made. 3. To the courſe of foreign 
negotiations during that ſhort period. 


A perſon who knew nothing of public affairs but 


from the writings of this author would be led to con- 
clude, that, at the time of the change in June 1465, 
ſome well-digeſted ſyſtem of adminiſtration, found- 
ed in national ſtrength, and in the affections of the 
people, proceeding in all points with the moſt reve- 
rential and tender regard to the laws, and purſuing 
with equal wiſdom and ſucceſs every thing _— 
| | | : could 
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could tend to the internal proſperity, and to the ex- 
ternal honour and dignity of this country, had been 
all at once ſubverted, by an irruption of a ſort of 
; wild, licentious, unprincipled invaders, who, wanton- 
6: ly, and with a barbarous rage, had defaced; a thou- 

And fair monuments of the conſtitution and politi- 
cal ſkill of their predeceſſors. It is natural indeed 


5 that this author ſhould have ſome diſlike to the ad- 
11 miniſtration which was formed in 1765. Its views. 
bi in moſt things were different from thoſe of his 
iN friends; in ſome, altogether oppoſite to them. It is 
* impoſſible that both of theſe adminiſtrations ſhould 


be the objects of public eſteem. Their different 
principles compoſe ſome of the ſtrongeſt political 
lines which diſcriminate the parties even now ſub- 
ſiſting amongſt us. The miniſters of 1564 are not 
indeed followed by very many in their oppoſition : 
yet a large part of the people now in office enter-. 
tain, or pretend to entertain, ſentiments entirely con- 
 formable to theirs ; whilſt ſome of the former col-, 
leagues of the miniſtry which was formed in 1165, 
however they may have abandoned the connexion, 
and contradicted by their conduct the principles of 
their former friends, pretend, on their parts, ſtill 
to adhere to the ſame maxims. All the leſſer 
diviſions, which are indeed rather names of per- 
ſonal attachment than of party diſtinction, fall 
in with the one or the other of theſe leading 
_— | | 1 
T intend to ſtate, as ſhortly as I am able, the 
general condition of public affairs, and the diſ- 
Poſition of the minds of men, at the time of the 
remarkable change of ſyſtem in 1765. The reader 
will have thereby a more diſtinct view of the 
comparative merits of theſe ſeveral plans, and will 
receive more ſatisfaction concerning the ground 
and reaſon of the meaſures which were then pur- 
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ſued, than, I believe, can be derived from the peru- 
ſal of thoſe partial repreſentations, contained in The 
State of the Nation, and the other writings of thoſe. 
who.haye continued, for now near three years, in the 
undiſturbed poſſeſſion of the preſs. This will, I hope, 
be ſome apology-for my, dwelling a little on this part 
of the ſubject. rat” an u 
On the reſignation of the Earl of Bute, in 1763, 
our affairs had been delivered into the hands of fi 
miniſters of his recommendation ; Mr. Grenville, the 
Earl of Egremont, and the Earl of Halifax. This ar- 
rangement, notwithſtanding the retirement of Lord 
Bute, announced to the publick a continuance of the 
ſame meaſures; nor was there more reaſon to expect 
a change from the death of the Earl of Egremont. 
'The Earl of Sandwich ſupplied his place. he Duke 
of Bedford, and the gentlemen who act in that con- 
nexion, and whoſe general character and politicks 
were ſufficiently underſtood, added to the ſtrength 
of the miniſtry, without making any alteration in 
their plan of conduct. Such was the conſtitution of 
the miniſtry which was changed in 1965. | 


% 


As to their politicks, the principles of the peace 
of Paris governed in foreign affairs. In domeſtic, 
the ſame ſcheme prevailed, of contradicting the 
opinions, and diſgracing moſt of. the . perſons, who 

had been countenanced and employed in the late 
reign. The inclinatians of the people were little at- 
tended to; and a diſpoſition to the uſe of forcible 
methods ran through the whole tenour of adminiſtra- 
tion. The nation in general was uneaſy and diſſa- 
tisfied. Sober men ſaw cauſes for it, in the conſti- 
tution of the miniſtry and the conduct of the mi- 
niſters. The miniſters, who have uſually a ſhort 
method on ſuch occaſions, attributed their unpopula- 
rity wholly to the efforts of faction. However this 
might be, the licentiouſneſs and tumults of the com- 
mon 
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mon people, and the contempt of government, of 
which our author ſo often and ſo bitterly complains, 
as owing to the miſmanagement of the ſubſequent 
adminiſtrations, had at no time riſen to a greater or 
a more dangerous height. The meaſures taken to 
ſuppreſs that ſpirit were as violent and licentious as 
the ſpirit itſelf; injudicious, precipitate, and ſome of 
them illegal. Inſtead of allaying, they tended infi- 
nitely to inflame the diſtemper ; and whoever will be 
at the leaſt pains to examine, will find thoſe mea- 


ſures, not only the cauſes of the tumults which then 


prevailed, but the real ſources of almoſt all the diſ- 
orders which have ariſen ſince that time. More in- 


tent on making a victim to party than an example 


of juſtice,athey blundered in the method of purſuing 
their vengeance. By this means a diſcovery was 
made of many practices, common indeed in the of- 
fice of ſecretary of ſtate, but wholly repugnant to 
our laws, and the genius of the Engliſh conſtitution, 
One of the worſt of theſe was, the wanton and in- 
diſcriminate ſeizure of papers, even in caſes where 
the ſafety of the ſtate was not pretended in juſtifi- 
cation of ſo harſh a proceeding. The temper of the 
miniſtry had excited a jealouſy, which made the peo- 
ple more than commonly vigilant concerning every 
power which was exerciſed by government. The 
abuſe, however ſanctioned by cuſtom, was evident; 


but the miniſtry, inſtead of reſting in a prudent in- 


activity, or (what would have been ſtill more prudent) 
taking the lead, in quieting the minds of the people, 


andi aſcertaining the law upon thoſe delicate points, 


made uſe of the whole influence of government to 
prevent a parliamentary reſolution againſt theſe prac- 
ices of office. And leſt the colourable reaſons, of- 
fered in argument againſt this parliamentary proce- 
dure, ſhould be miſtaken for the real motives of their 
conduct, all the advantage of privilege, all the arts 
and fineſſes of pleading, and great ſums of public 

money 
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money were laviſned, to prevent any deciſion upon 


thoſe practices in the courts of juſtice, In the mean 
time, in order to weaken, fince they could not im- 


mediately deſtroy, the liberty of the preſs, the pri- 
vilege of parliament was voted away in all accu- 
ſations for a ſeditious libel. The freedom of debate 


in parliament itſelf was no leſs menaced. Officers 
of the army, of long and meritorious ſervice, and of 


ſmall fortunes, were choſen as victims for a ſingle 
vote, by an exertion of miniſterial power, which had 


been very rarely uſed, and which is extremely unjuſt, 


as depriving men not only of a place but of a pro- 


feſſion, and is indeed of the moſt pernicious example 


both in a civil and a military light. 
Whilſt all things were managed at home with ſuch 
a ſpirit of diſorderly deſpotiſm ; abroad there was a 
proportionable abatement of all ſpirit. Some of our 
moſt juſt and valuable claims were in a manner 
abandoned. This indeed ſeemed not very incon- 
ſiſtent conduct in the miniſters who had made the 
treaty of Paris. With regard to our domeſtic affairs, 
there was no want of induſtry; but there was a great 
_ deficiency of temper and judgment, and manly com- 
prehenſion of the public intereſt. The nation cer- 
tainly wanted relief, and government attempted to 
adminiſter it. Two ways were principally choſen 


for this great purpoſe. The firſt by regulation; the 
ſecond by new funds of revenue. Agreeably to this 


plan, a new naval eſtabliſhment was formed at a 
good deal of expence, and to little effect, to aid in 
the collection of the cuſtoms. Regulation was added 


to regulation ; and the ſtricteſt and moſt unreſerved 


orders were given, for a prevention of all contraband © 
trade here, and in every part of America. A teaz- 


ing cuſtom-houſe, and a multiplicity of ae 
regulations, ever have, and ever will appear, the maſ- 
ter · piece of finance to people of narrow views; as a 


paper againſt ſmuggling, and the importation of 
| 5 French 
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French finery, never fails of furniſhing a very po- 
pular column in a news-paper. DRE Eo 
The greateſt part of theſe regulations were made 
for America; and they fell ſo indiſcriminately on all 
forts of contraband, or ſuppoſed contraband, that 

ſome of the moſt valuable branches of trade were dri- 
ven violently from our ports; which cauſed an uni- 
verſal conſternation throughout the colonies. Rvery 
part of the trade was infinitely diſtreſſed by them. 
Men of war now for the firſt time, armed with. re- 
lar commiſſions of cuſtom-houſe officers, inveſted 
the coaſts, and gave to the collection of revenue the 
air of hoſtile contribution. About the ſame time that 
theſe regulations ſeem to threaten the deſtruction of 
the only trade from whence the plantations derived 
any ſpecie, an ac was made putting a ſtop: to the 
future emiſſion of paper currency, which uſed to ſup- 
Ply its place among them. Hand in hand with this 
went another act, for obliging the colonies to pro- 
vide quarters for ſoldiers. Inſtantly. followed ano- 
ther law, for levying throughout all America new 
port duties, upon a vaſt variety of commodities of 
their conſumption, and ſome of which lay heavy 
upon objects neceſſary for their trade and fiſhery. 
Immediately upon the heels of theſe, and amid 
the uneaſineſs and confuſion produced by a crowd 
of new impoſitions and regulations, ſome good, 
ſome evil, ſome doubtful, all crude and ill-conſi- 
dered, came another act, for impoſing an univer- 
ſal ſtamp duty on the colonies; and this was de- 
clared to be-little more than an experiment, and a 
foundation of future revenue. To render theſe pro- 
ceedings the more irritating to the colonies, the prin- 
cipal argument uſed in favour of their ability to'pay 
ſuch duties was the liberality of the grants of their 
aſſemblies during the late war. Never could any ar- 
gument be more inſulting and mortifying to a peo- 
ple habituated to the granting of their own money. 
| axes 
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Taxes for the purpoſe of raiſing revenue had hi- 
therto been ſparingly attempted in America. With- 
out ever doubting the extent of its lawful power, - 
parliament always doubted the propriety of ſuch 
impoſitions. And the Americans on their part never 
thought of conteſting a right by which they were ſo 
little affected. Their aſſemblies in the main anſwered 
all the purpoſes neceſſary to the internal ceconomy 
of a free people, and provided for all the exigencies 
of government which aroſe amongſt themſelves. In 
the midſt 'of that happy enjoyment, they never 
thought of critically ſettling the exact limits of a 
power, which was neceſſary to their union, their 
ſafety, their equality, and even their liberty, Thus 
the two very difficult points, ſuperiority in the pre- 
ſiding ſtate, and freedom in the ſubordinate, were 
on the whole ſufficiently, that is practically, recon- 
ciled ; without agitating thoſe vexatious queſtions, 
which in truth rather belong to metaphyſicks than 
politicks, and which can never be moved withour 
ſhaking the foundations of the beſt governments 
that haveever been conſtituted by human wiſdom. 
By this meaſure was let looſe that dangerous ſpirit of 
diſquiſition, not in the coolneſs of philoſophical en- 
quiry, but enflamed with all the paſſions of an 
haughty reſentful people, who thought them 
ſelves deeply injured, and that they were conz 
tending for every thing that was valuable in the 
world. ; 

In England, our miniſters went on without the 
leaſt attention to theſe alarming diſpoſitions ; juſt as 
if they were doing the moſt common things in the 
| moſt uſual way, and among a people not only paſ- 
five but pleaſed. They took no one ſtep to divert 
the dangerous ſpirit which began even then to ap- 
pear in the colonies, to compromiſe with it, to 
mollify it, or to ſubdue it. No new arrangements 
were made in civil government; no new powers or 
Vor. J. Bb inſtructions 
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inſtructions were given to governors; no augmenta- 
tion was made, or new diſpoſition, of forces. Never 
was ſo critical a meaſure purſued with ſo little provi- 
ſion againſt its neceſſary conſequences. As if all 
common prudence. had abandoned the miniſters, 
asif they meant to plunge themſelves and us head- 
long into that gulph which ſtood gaping before 
them-; by giving a year's notice of the project of 
their ſtamp act, they allowed time for all the diſcon- 
tents of that country to feſter and come to a head, 
and for all the arrangements which factious men 
could make towards an oppoſition to the law. At 
the ſame time they carefully concealed from the eye 
- of parliament thoſe remonſtrances which they had 
acdually received; and which in the ſtrongeſt man- 
ner indicated the diſcontent of ſome of the colonies, 
and the conſequences which might be expected ; 
they concealed them, even in defiance of an order 
of council, that they ſhould be laid before parlia- 
ment. Thus, by concealing the true ſtate of the 
caſe, they rendered the wiſdom of the nation as im- 
provident as their own temerity, either in preventing 
or guarding againſt the miſchief, It has indeed, 
from the beginning to this hour, been the uniform 
policy of this ſet of men, in order at any hazard to 
obtain a preſent credit, to propoſe whatever might 
be pleaſing, as attended with no difficulty; and af- 
terwards to throw all the diſappointment of the wild 
expectations they had raiſed, upon thoſe. who have 
the hard taſk of freeing the public from the conſe- 
quences of their pernicious projects. ho 
Whilſt the commerce and tranquillity of the whole 
empire were ſhaken in this manner, our affairs grew 
ſtill more diſtracted by the internal diſſentions of 
our miniſters. Treachery and ingratitude was 
charged from one fide ; deſpotiſm and tyranny from 
the other; the vertigo of the regency bill; the awk- 
ward reception of the {ilk bill in the houſe of com- 
| | mons, 
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mons, and the inconſiderate and abrupt rejection of 


it in the houſe of lords; the ſtrange and violent tu- 


mults which aroſe in conſequence, and which were 
rendered more ſerious, by being charged by the 
miniſters upon one another; the report of a groſs 
and brutal treatment of the by a miniſter at 
the ſame time odious to the people; all conſpired to 
leave the publick, at the cloſe of the ſeſſion of 17635, 
in as Critical and perilous a ſituation, as ever the 
nation was, or could be, in a time when ſhe was 


not immediately threatened by her neighbours. 


It was at this time, and in theſe circumſtanc 
that a new adminiſtration was formed. Profeſſing 
even induſtriouſly, in this public matter, to avoid 
anecdotes; I ſay nothing of thoſe famous reconci- 
liations and quarrels, which weakened the body that 
ſhould-have been the natural ſupport of this admi- 
niſtration. I run no riſque in affirming, that, ſur- 
rounded as they were with difficulties of every ſpe- 
cies, nothing but the ſtrongeſt and moſt uncorrupt 
ſenſe of their duty to the publick could have pre- 
vailed upon ſome of the perſons who compoſed it to 
undertake the king's buſineſs at ſuch a time. Their 
preceding character, their meaſares while in power, 
and the ſubſequent conduct of many of them, I think, 
leave no room to charge this aſſertion to flattery. 


Having undertaken the commonwealth, what re- 


mained for them to do ? to piece their conduct upon 
the broken chain of former meaſures? If they had 
been ſo inclined, the ruinous nature of thoſe mea- 
ſures which began inſtantly to appear would not 
have permitted it. Scarcely had they entered into 
office, when letters arrived from all parts of Ame- 
rica, making loud complaints, backed by ſtrong 
reaſons, againſt ſeveral of the principal regulations of 
the late miniſtry, as threatening deſtruction to many 
valuable branches of commerce. Theſe were at- 


' tended with repreſentations from many merchants 
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and capital manufacturers at home, who had all 
their intereſts involved in the ſupport of lawful 
trade, and in the ſuppreſſion of every ſort of con- 
traband. Whilſt theſe things were under conſidera- 
tion, that conflagration blazed out at once in North 
America, an univerſal diſobedience, and open re- 
ſiſtance to the ſtamp act; and, in conſequence, an 
univerſal ſtop to the courſe of juſtice, and to trade 
and navigation, throughout that great important 
country; an interval during which the trading in- 
tereſt of England lay under the moſt dreadful anxiety 
which it ever felt. TT 

The repeal of that a& was propoſed. It was 
much too ſerious a meaſure, and attended with too 
many difficulties upon every fide, for the then mi- 
niſtry to have undertaken it, as ſome paltry writers 
have aſſerted, from envy and diſlike to their prede- 
ceflors in office. As little could it be owing to 
perſonal cowardice, and dread of conſequences to 
themſelves. Miniſters, timorous from their attach- 
ment to place and power, will fear more from the 
conſequences of one court intrigue, than from a 
thouſand difficulties to the commerce and credit of 
their country by diſturbances at three thouſand 
miles diſtance. From which of theſe the miniſters 
had moſt to apprehend at that time, is known, I 
. preſume, univerſally. Nor did they take that reſo- 
lution from a want of the fulleſt ſenſe of the incon- 
veniencies which muſt neceffarily attend a meaſure 
of conceſſion from the ſovereign to the ſubject. 
That it muſt encreaſe the inſolence of the mutinous 
ſpirits in America, was but too obvious. No great 
meaſure indeed, at a very difficult criſis, can be pur- 
ſued, which is not attended with ſome miſchief ; 
none but conceited pretenders in public buſineſs will 
hold any other language : and none but weak and 
unexperienced men will believe them, if they ſhould. 
If we were found in ſuch a criſis, let thoſe whoſe bold 
deſigns, 
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_ deſigns, and whoſe defeQive arrangements, brought 
us into it, anſwer for the conſequences. The buſi- 
neſs of the then miniſtry evidently was, to take ſuch 
ſteps, not as the wiſhes of our author, or as their ow 
wiſhes dictated, but as the bad ſituation in which 
their predeceſſors had left them abſolutely requir- 
ed. | 1 5 | 
The diſobedience to this act was univerſal through- 
out America; nothing, it was evident, but the ſend- 
ing a very ſtrong military, backed by a very ſtrong 
naval force, would reduce the ſeditious to obedience. 
To ſend it to one town, would not be ſyfficient ; 
every province of America muſt be traverſed, and 
muſt be ſubdued. I do not entertain the leaſt doubt 
but this could be done. We might, I think, with- 
out much difficulty have deſtroyed our colonies. 
This deſtruction might be effected, probably in a 
year, or in two at the utmoſt, If the queſtion was 
upon a foreign nation, where every ſucceſsful ſtroke 
adds to your own power, and takes from that of a 
rival, a juſt war with ſuch a certain ſuperiority would 
be undoubtedly an adviſable meaſure. But four mil- 
lion of debt due to our merchants, the total ceſſation 
of a trade annually worth four million more, a large 
foreign traffick, much home manufacture, a very ca- 
pital immediate revenue ariſing from colony imports, 
indeed the produce of every one of our revenues 
greatly depending on this trade, all theſe were very 
weighty accumulated conſiderations, at leaſt well to 
be weighed, before that ſword was drawn, which 
even by its victories muſt produce all the evil effects 
of the greateſt national defeat. How public credit 
muſt have ſuffered, 1 need not ſay. If the condition 
of the nation, at the cloſe of our foreign war, was 
what this author repreſents it, ſuch a civil war would 
have been a bad couch on which to repoſe our wea- 
ried virtue, Far from being able to have entered 
2 | | | into 
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into new plans of ceconomy, we muſt have launched 
into a new ſea, I fear a boundleſs ſea, of expence. 
Such an addition of debt, with ſuch a diminution © 
revenue and trade, would have left us in no want of 
a State rf the Nation to aggravate the picture of our 
diſtreſles. | Ws 
Our trade felt this to its vitals: and our then mi- 


niſters were not aſhamed to ſay, that they ſympa- 


thized with the feelings of our merchants. The uni- 
verſal alarm of the whole trading body of England 
will never be laughed at by them as an ill- grounded 
or a pretended panick. The univerſal deſire of that 
body will always have great weight with them in 
every conſideration connected with commerce; nei- 
ther ought the opinion of that body to be flighted 


(notwithſtanding the contemptuous and indecent lan- 


Pete of this author and his aſſociates) in any con- 
ideration whatſoever of revenue. Nothing amongſt 
us is more quickly or deeply affected by taxes of any 
kind than trade; and if an American tax was a real 
relief to England, no part of the community would 
be ſooner, or more materially, relieved by it than 
our merchants. But they well know that the trade 
of England muſt be more burthened by one penny 
raiſed in America, than by three in England; and 
if that penny be raiſed with uneaſineſs, the diſ- 


content, and the confuſion of America more than by 


te n. | 

If the opinion and wiſh of the landed intereſt is a 
motive, and it is a fair and juſt one, for taking away 
a real and large revenue, the deſire of the trading 
intereſt of England ought to be a juſt ground for ta- 
king away a tax, of little better than ſpeculation, 
which was to be collected by a war, which was to be 
kept up with the perpetual diſcontent of thoſe who 
were to be affected by it, and the value of whoſe 
produce, even after the ordinary charges of collection, 
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was very uncertain “; after the extraordinary, the 
deareſt purchaſed revenue that ever was made by 
any nation. | — 
Theſe were ſome of the motives drawn from prias 
ciples of convenience for that repeal. When the ob- 
ject came to be more narrowly inſpected, every mo- 
tive concurred. Theſe colonies were evidently 
founded in ſubſervience to the commerce of Great 
Britain. From this principle, the whole ſyſtem of 
our laws concerning them became a ſyſtem of re- 
ſtriction. A double monopoly was eſtabliſhed on 
the part of- the parent country; 1. a monopoly of 
their whole import, which is to be altogether from 
Great Britain; 2. a monopoly of all their export, 
which is to be no where but to Great Britain, as far 
as it can ſerve any purpoſe here. On the ſame idea 
it was contrived that they ſhould fend all their pro- 
ducts to us raw, and in their firſt ſtate; and that they 
ſhould take every thing from us in the laſt ſtage of 
manufacture. ; | 
Were ever a people under ſuch circumſtances, 
that is, a people who were to export raw, and to re- 
ceive manufactured, and this, not a few luxurious 
articles, but all articles, even to thoſe of the groſſeſt, 
moſt vulgar, and neceſſary conſumption, a people 
who were in the hands of a general monopoliſt, were 
ever ſuch a people ſuſpected of a poſlibility of 


becoming a juſt object of revenue? All the ends of 


their foundation muſt be ſuppoſed utterly contra- 
dicted before they could become ſuch an object. 
Every trade-layy we have made muſt have been elud- 


eq, and become uſeleſs, before they could be in ſuch 
a condition. | 


It is obſervable, that the partizans of American taxation, 
when they have a mind to repreſent this tax as wonderfully bene- 
facial to England, ſtate it as worth /. ioo. ooo a year; when they 
are ta repreſent it as very light on the Americans, it dwindles to 
£.60.000, Indeed it is very difficult to compute what its pro- 
duce might have been. 

The 
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The partizans'of the new ſyſtem, who, on moſt 
occaſions, take credit for full as much knowledge 
as they poſleſs, think proper on this occaſion to 
counterfeit an extraordinary degree of ignorance, 
and in conſequence of it to aſſert, * © that the ba- 
% lance (between the colonies and Great Britain) is 
© unknown, and that no important concluſion can 
© be drawn from premiſes ſo very uncertain.” Now 
to what can this ignorance be owing; were the na- 
vigation laws made, that this balance ſhould be un- 
known? is it from the courſe of exchange that it is 
unknown, which all the world knows to be greatly 
and perpetually againſt the colonies? is it from the 
doubtful nature of the trade we carry on with the 
colonies? are not theſe (chemiſts well apprized, that 
the coloniſts, particularly thoſe of the northern pro- 
vinces, import more from Great Britain, ten times 
more, than they ſend in return to us? that a great 
Part of their foreign balance is, and muſt be, remit- 
ted to London? I ſhall be ready to admit that the 
colonies ought to be taxed to the revenues of this 
country, when I know that they are out of debt to 
its commerce. This author will furniſh ſome 
ground to his theories, and communicate a diſco- 
very to the public, if he can ſhew this by any me- 
dium. But he tells us, that + © their ſeas are covered 
* with ſhips, and their rivers floating with com- 

* merce.” This is true. But it is with our ſhips that 

. theſe ſeas are covered; and their rivers float with 
* Britiſh commerce. The American merchants are 

our factors; all in reality, moſt even in name. The 
Americans trade, navigate, cultivate, with Engliſh 
capitals; to their own advantage, to be ſure; for 
without theſe capitals their ploughs would be ſtop- 
| ped, and their ſhips wind-bound. But he who fur- 
niſhes the capital muſt, on the whole, be the perſon 

principally benefitted; the perſon who works upon 
it profits on his part too; but he profits in a ſubor- 


* Conſid, p. 74. + Conſid. p. 79. 3 
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dinate way, as our colonies do; that is, as the ſer- 
vant of a wiſe and indulgent maſter, and no other- 
Wiſe, We have all, except the peculium ; without 
which, even ſlaves will not labour, 

I the author's principles, which are the common 


notions, be right, that the price of our manufactures 


is ſo greatly enhanced by our taxes; then the Ameri- 


cans already pay in that way a ſhare of our impo- 


ſitions. He is not aſhamed to aſſert, that * France 
and China may be ſaid, on the ſame principle, to 
< bear a part of our charges, for they conſume our 
© commodities.” Was ever ſuch a method of reaſon- 
ing heard of ? Do not the laws abſolutely confine the 


colonies to buy from us, whether foreign nations 
ſell cheaper or not? On what other idea are all 


our prohibitions, regulations, guards, penalties, and 
forfeitures, framed ? To ſecure to us, not a commer- 
cial preference which ſtands in need of no pe- 
nalties to enforce it; it finds its own way; but to 
ſecure to us a trade, which is a creature of law and 
inſtitution. What has this do with the princi- 
ples of a foreign trade, which is under no monopoly, 
and in which we cannot raiſe the price of our 
goods, without hazarding the demand for them ? 
None but the authors of ſuch meaſures could ever 
think of making uſe of ſuch arguments. | 

Whoever goes about to reaſon on any part of 
the policy of this country with regard to America, 
upon the mere abſtract principles of government, 
or even upon thoſe of our own ancient conſti- 
tution, will be often miſled. Thoſe who reſort for 
arguments to the moſt reſpectable authorities, an- 
tient or modern, or reſt upon the cleareſt maxims, 
drawn from the experience of other ſtates and 
empires, will be liable to the greateſt errors ima- 
ginable. The object is wholly new in the world. 
It is ſingular : it is grown up to this magnitude and 
importance within the memory of man; nothing 


* Conſid. p. 74. 
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in hiſtory is parallel to it. All the reaſonings about 
it, that are likely to be at all ſolid, muſt be drawn 
from its actual circumſtances. In this new ſyſtem 
2 principle of commerce, of artificial commerce, 
muſt predominate. This commerce muſt be ſe- 
cured by a multitude of reſtraints very alien from 
the ſpirit of liberty ; and a powerful authority muſt 
reſide in the principal ſtate, in order to enforce 
them. But the people who are to be the ſubjects 
of theſe reſtraints are deſcendants of Engliſhmen , 
and of an high and free ſpirit. To hold over them 
a government made up of nothing but reſtraints 
and penalties, and taxes in the granting of which 
they can have no ſhare, will neither be wiſe nor 
long praQticable. People muſt be governed in a 
manner agreeable to their temper and diſpoſition ; 
and men of free character and ſpirit muſt be 
ruled with, at leaſt ſome condeſcenſion to this ſpirit 
and this character. The Britiſh coloniſt muſt ſee 
ſomething which will diſtinguiſh him from the colo- 
niſts of other nations. 3 
Thoſe reaſonings, which infer from the many 
reſtraints under which we have already laid Ame- 
rica, to our right to lay it under ſtill more, and in- 
deed under all manner of reſtraints, are concluſive; 
concluſive as to right; but the very reverſe as to 
policy and practice. We ought rather to infer 
fror our having laid the colonies under many re- 
ſtraints, that it is reaſonable to compenſate them by 
every indulgence that can by any means be reconcil- 
ed to our intereſt. We have a great empire to rule, 
compoſed of a vaſt. maſs of heterogeneous govern- 
ments, all more or leſs free and popular in their 
forms, all to be kept in peace, and kept out of con- 
ſpiracy, with one another, all to be held in ſubordi- 
nation to this country; while the ſpirit of an exten- 
ſive and intricate and trading intereſt pervades the 
whole, always qualifying, and often controlling, 
every general idea of conſtitution and govern- 
| | ment, 
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ment. It is a great and difficult object; and I wiſh 
we may poſſeſs wiſdom and temper enough to ma- 
nage it as we ought. Its importance is infinite, L 
belles the reader will be ſtruck as I have been, 
with one ſingular fact. In the year 1104, but ſixty- 
five years ago, the whole trade with our plantations 
was but a few thouſand pounds more in the export 
article, and a third leſs in the import, than that which 
we now carry on with the ſingle iſland of Jamaica: 


| 1 85 a N Wo 
1 1 } 483.266 314.491 
amaica, 1767, = = 467.681 = 1.243.742 
From the ſame information I find that our deal- 
ing with moſt of the European nations is but little 
encreaſed; theſe nations have been pretty much at 
a ſtand fince that time ; and we have rivals in their 
trade. This colony intercourſe is a new world of 
commerce in a manner created; it ſtands _— prin- 
ciples of its own; principles hardly worth endan- 
gering for any little conſideration of extorted revenue. 
The reader ſees, that I do not enter ſo fully into 
this matter as obviouſly I might. I have already 
been led into greater lengths than I intended. Ir 
is enough to fay, that before the miniſters of 1965 
had determined to propoſe the repeal of the ſtamp 
act in parliament, they had the whole of the Ame- 
rican conſtitution and commerce very fully before 
them. They conſidered maturely ; they decided 
with wiſdom : let me add, with firmneſs. For they 
reſolved, as a preliminary to that repeal, to aſſert in 
the fulleſt and leaſt equivocal terms the unlimited 
legiſlative right of this country over its colonies ; 
and, having done this, to propoſe the repeal, on 
principles, not of conſtitutional right, but on thoſe 
of expediency, of equity, of lenity, and of the true 
intereſts preſent and future of that great object for 


which 
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which alone the colonies were founded, navigation 
and commerce, This plan, I ſay, required an un- 
common degree of firmneſs, when we conſider that 
ſome of thoſe perſons who might be of the greateſt 
uſe in promoting the repeal, violently withſtood the 
declaratory aQ ; and they who agreed with adminiſ- 
tration in the principles of that law, equally made 
as well the reaſons on which the declaratory act itſelf 
ſtood, as thoſe on which it was oppoſed, grounds 
for an oppoſition to the repeal. 7 
If the then miniſtry reſolved firſt to declare' th 

right, it was not from any opinion they entertained 
of its future uſe in regular taxation. Their opi- 
nions were full and declared againſt the ordinary uſe 
_of ſuch a power. But it was plain, that the general 
reaſonings which were employed againſt that power 
went directly to our whole legiſlative. right; and 
one part of it could not be yielded to ſuch argu- 
ments, without a virtual ſurrender of all the reſt. 
Beſides, if that very ſpecific power of levying money 
in the colonies were not retained as a ſacred truſt in 
the hands of Great Britain (to be uſed, not in the 
firſt inſtance for ſupply, but in the laſt exigence for 
controul), it is obvious, that the preſiding authority 
of Great Britain, as the head, the arbiter, and di- 
rector of the whole empire, would vaniſh into an 
empty name, without operation or energy. With 
the habitual exerciſe of ſuch a power in the ordi- 
nary courſe of ſupply, no trace of freedom could 
remain to Americas. If Great Britain were ſtrip- 
ped of this right, every principle of unity and 
ſubordination in the empire was gone for ever. Whe. 


* do not here enter into the unſatisfadory diſquiſition con- 
ecining repreſentation real or preſumed, I only ſay, that a great 
people, who have their property, without any reſerve, in all caſes, 
diſpoſed of by another people at an immenſe diſtance from them, 
will not think themſelves in the enjoyment of freedom, Jt will be 
hard to ſhew to thoſe who are in ſuch a ſtate, which of the uſual 
parts of the definition or deſcription of a free people are applicable 
to them; and it is neither pleaſant nor wiſe to attempt to prove that 
they have no right to be comprehended in ſuch a detcription, 


ther 
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ther all this can be reconciled in legal ſpeculation, is 
a matter of no conſequence. It is reconciled in policy; 
and politicks ought to be adjuſted, not to human 
reaſonings, but to human nature; of which the rea- 
ſon is but a part, and by no means the greateſt part. 

Founding the repeal on this baſis, it was judged 
proper to lay before parliament the whole detail of 
the American affairs, as fully as it had been laid be- 
fore the miniſtry themſelves. Ignorance of thoſe af- 
fairs had miſled parliament. Knowledge alone could 
bring it into the right road. Every paper of of- 
fice was laid upon the table of the two houſes, eve- 
ry denomination of men, either of America, or 
connected with it by office, by reſidence, by com- 
merce, by intereſt, even by injury; men of civil 
and military capacity, officers of the revenue, mer- 
chants, manufacturers of every ſpecies, and from 
every town in England, attended at the bar. Such 
evidence never was laid before parliament, If an 
emulation aroſe among the miniſters and members 
of parliament, as the author rightly obſerves *, for 
the repeal of this act, as well as for the other regula- 
tions, it was not on the confident aſſertions, the airy 
ſpeculations, or the vain promiſes, of miniſters, that 
it aroſe. It was the ſenſe of parliament on the evi- 
dence before them. No one ſo much as ſuſpects that 
miniſterial allurements or terrors had any ſhare in it. 

Our author is very much diſpleaſed, that ſo much 
credit was given to the teſtimony of merchants. He 
has an habit of railing at them; and he may, if he 
pleaſes, indulge himſelf in it. It will not do great 
miſchief to that reſepctable ſet of men. The ſub- 
ſtance of their teſtinony was, that their debts in 
America were very great; that the Americans de- 
clined to pay them, or to renew their orders, whilſt 
this act continued: that, under theſe circumſtances 
they deſpaired of the recovery of their debts, or the 
renewal of their trade in that country: that they 


| appre- 
. | 
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apprehended a general failure of mercantile credit. 
The manufacturers depoſed to the ſame general pur- 
poſe, with this addition, that many of them had diſ- 
charged ſeveral of their artificers; and, if the law 
and the reſiſtance to it ſhould continue, muſt diſmiſs 
them all, „ | 

This teſtimony is treated with great contempt by 
our author. It mult be, I ſuppoſe, becauſe it was 
contradicted by the plain nature of things. Sup- 
Poſe then that the merchants had, to gratify this 
author, given a contrary evidence; and had depoſed, 
that while America remained in a ſtate of reſiſtance, 
whilſt four million cf debt remained unpaid, whilſt 
the courſe of juſtice was ſuſpended for want of 
ſtamped paper, ſo that no debt could be recovered, 
whilſt there was a total ſtop to trade, becauſe every 
ſhip was ſubject to ſeizure for want of ſtamped 
_ Clearances, and while the colonies were to be declared 
in rebellion, and ſubdued by armed force, that in 
theſe circumſtances they would ſtill continue to 
trade chearfully and fearleſsly as before; would 
not ſuch witneſſes provoke univerſal indignation for 
their folly or their wickedneſs, and- be deſervedly 
hooted from the bar*; would any human faith 


| have 
* Here the author has a note altogether in his uſual ſtrain of 
_ reaſoning z he nds out that ſomebody, in the courſe of this multi- 
farious evidence, had ſaid, that a very conſiderable part of the 
orders of 1765 tranſmitted from America had been afterwards 
« ſulpenged, but that in caſe the ſtamp act was repealed, thoſe 
orders were to be executed in the preſent year 1766 ;” and 
that, on the repeal of the ſtamp act, the exports to the colonies 
„ would be at leaſt double the value of the exports of the paſt 
„year.“ He then triumphs exceedingly on their having fallen ſhore 
of it on the ſtate of the cuſtom-houle entries. I do not well know 
hat concluſion he draws applicable to his purpoſe, fromtheſe facts. 
He does not deny that all the orders which came from America 
ſubſequent to the diſturbances of the ſtamp act were on the con- 
dition of that act being repealed; and he does not aſſert that, 
notwithilanging that act ſhould be enforced by a ſtrong hand, 
ſcill the orders would be executed. Neither does he quite venture 
to ſay that this decline of the trade in 1766 was owing to the 
repeal. What docs he theretore infer from it, favourable to the 
| enforce- 
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have given credit to ſuch aſſertions? The teſtimony 
of the merchants was neceſſary for the detail, and to 

bring the matter home to the feeling of the houſe ; 


as to the general reaſons, they ſpoke abundantly for 
themſel ves, 4 | 


Upon 
enforcement of that law? It only comes to this, and no more; 
thoſe merchants, who thought our trade would be doubled in the 
| ſubſequent year, were miſtaken in their ſpeculations. So that the 

ſtamp aQ was not to be repealed unleſs this ſpeculation of theirs 
was a probable event, But it was not repealed in order to double 
our trade in that year, as every body knows (whatever ſome mer- 
chants might have ſaid), but leſt in that year we ſhould have ne 
trade at all. The fact is, that, during the greateſt part of the year 
1765, that is, until about the month of October, when the accounts 
of the diſturbances came thick upon us, the American trade went on 
as uſual, Before this time, the ſtamp act could not affect it, Af. 
terwards, the merchants fell into a great conſternation z a general 
ſtagnation in trade enſued. But as ſoon as it was known that the 
miniſtry favoured the repeal of the ſtamp act, ſeveral of the bolder 
merchants ventured to execute their orders; others more timid 
hung back? in this manner the trade continued in a ſtate of dread- 
ful fluctuation between the fears of thoſe who had ventured, for the 
event of their boldneſs, and the anxicty of thoſe whoſe trade was 
ſuſpended until the royal aſſent was finally given to the bill of re- 
peal. That the trade of 1766 was not equal to that of 1765, could 
not be owing tothe repeal ; it aroſe from quite different cauſes, of 
which the author ſeems not to be aware : 1ſt, Our conqueſts durin 
the war had laid open the trade of the French and Spaniſh Weſt | 
- Indies to our colonies much more largely than they had ever en- 
jop ed it; this continued for ſome time after the peace; but at 
length it was extremely conttacted, and in ſome places reduced to 
nothing. Such in particular was the ſtate of Jamaica, On the 
taking the Havannah all the ſtores of that iſland were emptied into 
that place, which produced unuſual orders for goods, for ſupplying 
their own conſumption, as well as for further ſpeculations of trade. - 
Theſe ceaſing, the trade ſtood on its own bottom. This is one cauſe 
of the diminiſhed export to Jamaica z and not the childiſh idea of 
the author, of an impoſſible contraband from the opening of the 
ports, ad, The war had brought a great influx of caſh into Ame“ 
rica, for the pay and proviſion of the troops; and this an unnatural 
encreaſe of trade z which, as its cauſe failed, muſt in ſome degree 
return to its antient and natural bounds, zd, When the merchants 
met from all parts, and compared their accounts, they were alarm- 
ed at the immenſity of the debt due to them from America, hey 
found that the Americans had over-=traded their abilities. And, as 
they found too that ſeveral of them were capable of making the 


ſtate 
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Upon theſe principles was the act repealed, and it 
roduced all the good effect which was expected 
rom it: quiet was reſtored ; trade generally return- 

ed to its ancient channels; time and means were fur- 
niſned for the better ſtrengthening of government 
there, as well as for recovering, by judicious mea- 
ſures, the affections of the people, had that' miniſtry 
continued, or had a miniſtry ſucceeded with diſpo- 
ſitions to improve that opportunity. 5 

Such an adminiſtration did not ſucceed. Inſtead 
of profiting of that ſeaſon of tranquillity, in the 
very next year they choſe to return to meaſures of 
the very ſame nature with thoſe which had been 
ſo ſolemnly condemned; though upon a ſmaller 
ſcale. The effects have been correſpondent. Ame- 
rica is again in diforder ; not indeed in the ſame de- 
gree as formerly, nor any thing like it. Such good 
effects have attended the repeal of the ſtamp act, that 
the colonies have actually paid the taxes; and they 
have ſought their redreſs (upon however improper 
principles) not in their own violence, as formerly*; 
but in the experienced benignity of parliament. 
They are not eaſy indeed, nor ever will be ſo, under 
this author's ſchemes of taxation; but we ſee no longer 
the ſame general fury and confuſion, which attended 
their reſiſtance to the ſtamp act. The author may 
rail at the repeal, and thoſe who propoſed it, as he 
pleaſes. Thoſe honeſt men ſuffer all his obloquy with 
pleaſure, in the midſt of the quiet which they have 
been the means of giving to their country ; and 
would think his praiſes for their perſeverance in a 
pernicious ſcheme, a very bad compenſation for the 
ſtare of political events an excuſe for their failure in commercial 
punctuality, many of our merchants in ſome degree contracted 
theit trade from that moment, However, it is idle, in ſuch an im- 
menſe maſs of trade, ſo liable to fluQuation, to infer any thing 
from ſuch a deficiency as one or even two hundred thouſand 
pounds. In 1767, when the diſturbances ſubſided, this deficiency 
was made up again. 22 | 

The diſturbances have been in Boſton only; and were not in 

conſequence cf the late duties, . | 
* diſturb- 
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_ diſturbance of our peace, and the ruin of our com- 
merce. Whether the return to the ſyſtem of 1764, for 
raiſing a revenue in America, the diſcontents which 
have enſued in conſequence of it, the general ſuſpen- 
ſion of the aſſemblies in conſequence of theſe diſcon- 
tents, the uſe of the military power, and the new and 
dangerous commiſhons which now hang over them, 
will produce equally good effects, is greatly to be 
doubted. Never, I fear, will this nation and the colo- 
nies fall back upon their true centre of gravity, and 
natural point of repoſe, until the ideas of 1766 are 
reſumed and ſteadily purſued. < | 

As to the regulations, a great ſubject of the au- 


thor's accuſation, they are of two ſorts; one of a 


mixed nature, of revenue and trade; the other ſim- 
Ply relative to trade. With regard to the. former I 
ſhall obſerve, that, in all deliberations concerning 
America, the ideas of that adminiſtration were prin- 
cipally theſe ; to take trade as the primary end, and 
revenue but as a very ſubordinate conſideration. 
Where trade was likely to ſuffer, they did not heſi- 
tate for an inſtant to prefer it to taxes, whoſe pro- 
duce at beſt was contemptible, in compariſon of the 
object which they might endanger. The other of 
their principles was, to ſuit the revenue to the ob- 
ect. Where the difficulty of collection, from the 
nature of the country, and of the revenue eſtabliſh- 
ment, is ſo very notorious, it was their policy to 
hold out as few temptations to ſmuggling as poſſi- 
ble, by keeping the duties as nearly as they could 
on a balance with the riſque. On theſe principles 
they made many alterations in the port duties of 
1764, both in the mode and in the quantity. The 
author has not attempted to prove them erroneous. 
He complains enough to ſhew that he is in an ill 
humour, not that his adverſaries have done amiſs. 
As to the regulations which were merely relative 
to commerce, many were then made; and they 
were all made upon this principle; that many of the 
Vol. I. Co colonjes, 
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colonies, and thoſe ſome of the moſt abounding in 
people, were ſo ſituated as to have very few means 
of traffick with this country. It became therefore 
our intereſt to let them into as much foreign trade 
as could be given them without interfering with our 
own; and to ſecure by every method the returns to 
the mother country. Without ſome ſuch ſcheme of 
enlargement, it was obvious that any benefit we could 
expect from theſe colonies muſt be extremely li- 
mited. Accordingly many facilities were given to 
their trade with the foreign plantations, and with 
the ſouthern parts of Europe. As to the confining 
the returns to this country, adminiſtration ſaw the 
miſchief and folly of a plan of indiſcriminate re- 
ſtraint. They applied their remedy to that part 
where the diſeaſe exiſted, and to that only; on this 
idea they eſtabliſhed. regulations, far more likely to 
check the dangerous clandeſtine trade with Ham- 
burgh and Holland, than this author's friends, or 
any of their predeceſſors, had ever done. 5 
The friends of the author have a method ſurely a 
little whimſical in all this ſort of diſcuſſions. They 
have made an innumerable multitude of commercial 
regulations, at which the trade of England exclaimed 
with one voice, and many of which have been al- 
tered on the unanimous opinion of that trade. Still 
they go on, juſt as before, in a ſort of droning pa- 
negyrick on themſelves, talking of theſe regulations 
as prodigies of wiſdom ; and, inſtead of appealing 
to thoſe who are moſt affected and the beſt judges, 
they turn round in a perpetual circle of their own 
reaſonings and ꝓretences; they hand you over from 
one of their pamphlets to another: “See, ſay they, 
e this demonſtrated in The Regulations of the Co- 
© Jonies.” * See this ſatisfaQtorily proved in The 
“ Conſiderations.” By and by we ſhall have ano- 
ther; See for this The State of the Nation.” I 
wiſh to take another method in vindicating the op- 
Polite ſyſtem, I refer to the petitions of * 
| or 
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for theſe regulations; to their thanks when they 
were obtained; and to the ſtrong and grateful 
ſenſe they have ever ſince expreſſed of the benefits 
received under that adminiſtration. | | 

All adminiſtrations have in their commercial re- 
gulations been generally aided by the opinion of 
ſome merchants; too frequently by that of a few, 
and thoſe a ſort of favourites: they have been di- 
rected by the opinion of one or two merchants, who 
were to merit in flatteries, and to be paid in con- 
tracts; who frequently adviſed, not for the general 
good of trade, but for their private advantage. 
During the adminiſtration of which this author 
complains, the meetings of merchants upon the 
buſineſs of trade were numerous and publick; 
ſometimes at the houſe of the Marquis of 
Rockingham; ſometimes at Mr. Dowdeſwell's; 
ſometimes at Sir George Savile's, an houſe always 
open to every deliberation favourable to the liberty 
or the commerce of his country. Nor were theſe 
meetings confined to the merchants of London. 
Merchants and manufacturers were invited from all 
the conſiderable towns of England. They conferred 
with. the miniſters and active members of parlia- 
ment, No private views, no local intereſts pre- 
vailed. Never were points in trade ſettled upon a 
larger ſcale of information. They who attended 
theſe meetings well know, what miniſters they were 
who heard the moſt patiently, who comprehended 
the moſt clearly, and who provided the moſt wiſely. 
Let then this author and. his friends ſtill continue 
in poſſeſſion of the practice of exalting their own 


abilities, in their pamphlets and in the newſpapers. 


They never will perſuade the publick, that the mer- 


_ Chants of England were in a general confederacy to 


ſacrifice their own intereſts to thoſe of North Ame- 
rica, and to deſtroy the vent of their own goods 
in favour of the manufactures of France and 
Holland. 


„ Had 
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Had the friends of this author taken theſe means 
of information, his extreme terrors of contraband 
in the Weſt India iſlands would have been greatly 
quieted, and his objections to the 1 of the 
ports would have ceaſed. He would have learned, 
from the moſt ſatisfactory analyſis of the Weſt India 
trade, that we have the advantage in every eſſential 
article of it; and that almoſt every reſtriction on our 
communication with our neighbours there, is a re- 
ſtriction unfavourable to ourſelves. 5 | 

Such were the principles that guided, and the 
authority that ſanctioned, theſe regulations. No 
man ever ſaid, that, in the multiplicity of regula- 


tions made in the adminiſtration of their prede- 


ceſſors, none were uſeful : ſome certainly were ſo; 
and I defy the author to ſhew a commercial regu- 
lation of that period, which he can prove, from any 
authority except his own, to have a tendency-bene- 
ficial to commerce, that has been repealed. So far 
were that miniſtry from being guided by a ſpirit of 
contradiction or of innovation. 1 | 
The author's attack on that adminiſtration, for 
their neglect of our claims on foreign 2 is by 
much the moſt aſtoniſhing inſtance he has given, or 
that, I believe, any man ever did give, of an in- 
trepid effrontery. It relates to the Manilla ranſom ; 


to the Canada bills; and to the Ruſſian treaty. 


Could one imagine, that theſe very things, which 
he thus chooſes to object to others, have been the 
principal ſubjects of charge againſt his favourite 
miniſtry ? Inſtead of clearing them of theſe charges, 
he appears not ſo much as to have heard of them; but 
throws them directly upon the adminiſtration which 
ſucceeded to that of his friends. 


It is not always very pleaſant to be obliged to 


produce the detail of this kind of tranſactions to the 
public view. I will content myſelf therefore with 


giving a ſhort ſtate of facts, which, when the author 
chooſes to contradict, he ſhall ſee proved, more, 


perhaps, 
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perhaps, to his conviction, than to his liking, The 
firſt FN then is, that the demand for the Manilla 
ranſom had been, in the author's favourite admi- 
niſtration, ſo neglected, as to appear to have been 

little leſs than tacitly abandoned. At home, no 
countenance was given to the claimants; and when 
it was mentioned in parliament, the then leader did 
not ſeem, at leaſt, a very ſanguine advocate in favour 
of the claim. Theſe things made it a matter of no 
ſmall difficulty to reſume and preſs that negotiation 
with Spain. However, ſo clear was our right, that 
the then miniſters reſolved to revive it; and ſo little 
time was loſt, that though that adminiſtration was 
not compleated until the ninth of July 1965, on the 
20th of the following Auguſt, General Conway tranſ- 
mitted a ſtrong and full remonſtrance on that ſub- 
je& to the Earl of Rochfort, The argument, on 


which the court of Madrid moſt relied, was the de 


reliction of that claim by the preceding miniſters. 
However, it was ſtill puſhed with ſo much vigour, 
that the Spaniards, from a poſitive denial to pay, 
offered to refer the demand to arbitration. That 
propoſition was rejected; and the demand being 
{till preſſed, there was all the reaſon in the world to 
expect its being brought to a favourable iſſue ; when 
it was thought proper to change the adminiſtration. 
Whether under their circumſtances, and in the time 
they continued in power, more could be done, the 
reader will judge ; who will hear with aſtoniſhment 
a charge of remiſſneſs from thoſe very men, whoſe 
inactivity, to call it by no worſe a name, laid the 
chief difficulties in the way of the revived nego- 


tation. 


As to the Canada bills, this author thinks proper 
to aſſert, that the proprietors found themſelves 
** under a neceſſity of compounding their demands 


upon the French court, and accepting terms 


: * E24. ; 
| © which 
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which they had often rejected, and which the 
* Earl of Halifax had declared he would ſooner for- 
& feit his hand than ſign.” When I know that the 
Earl of Halifax ſays fo, the Earl of Halifax ſhall 
have an anſwer; but J perſuade myſelf that his 
Lordſhip has given no authority for this ridiculous 
rant. In the mean time, I ſhall only ſpeak of it as 
2 common concern of that miniſtry. 
In the firſt place then I obſerve,. that a conven- 
tion, for the liquidation of the Canada bills, was 
concluded under the adminiſtration of 1766; when 
nothing was concluded under that of the favourites 
of this author. - | | 
2. This tranſaction was, in every ſtep of it, car- 
ried on in concert with the perſons intereſted, and 
was terminated to their entire ſatisfaction. They 
would have acquieſced perhaps in terms ſomewhat 
lower than thoſe which were obtained. The author 
is indeed too kind to them. He will, however, let 
them ſpeak for themſelves, and ſhew what their own 
opinion was of the meaſures purſued in their favours. 
In what manner the execution of the convention has 
been ſince provided for, it is not my preſent buſinefs 
to examine. 
3. The proprietors had abſolutely deſpaired of 
being paid at any time, any proportion of their de- 


ce They are happy in having found, in your zeal for the dig- 

< nity of this nation, the means of liquidating their claims, and of 
„ concluding with the court of France a convention for the final 
«« ſatisfaQtion of their demands; and have given us commiſſion, in 
their names and on their behalf, moſt earneſtly to entreat your 
acceptance of their grateful acknowledgments. Whether they 
conſider themſelves as Britons, or as men more particularly 
profiting by your generous and ſpirited interpoſition; they ſee 
great reaſons to be thankful for having been ſupported by a 
miniſter, in whoſe public affections, in whoſe wiſdom and 
„ aQtivity, both the. national honour, and the intereſt of indivi- 
-©6 duals, have been at once ſo ,well! ſupported and ſecured.” 


1 
] . 6 : 
4% Thanks, of the Canada merchants to General Conway, London, 
. 1 9 April 28, N 1 766. | 
; 
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mand until the change of that miniſtry. The mer- 
chants were checked and diſcountenanced; they had 
often been told, by ſome in authority, of the cheap 
rate at which theſe Canada bills had been procured ; 
yet the author can talk of the compoſition of them 
as a neceſſity induced by the change in adminiſtra- 
tion. They found themſelves indeed, before that 
change, under a neceſſity of hinting ſomewhat of 
bringing the matter into parliament ; but they were 
ſoon ſilenced, and put in mind of the fate which 
the Newfoundland buſineſs had there met with. 
Nothing ſtruck them more than the ſtrong contraſt 
between the ſpirit, and method of proceeding, of 
the two adminiſtrations. 

4. The Earl of Halifax never did, nor could, re- 
fuſe to ſign this convention; becauſe this conven- 
tion, as it ſtands, never was before him“. 
The author's laſt charge on that miniſtry, with 
regard to foreign affairs, is the Ruſſian treaty of 
commerce, which the author thinks fit to aſſert, was 
concluded f on terms the Earl of Buckingham- 
* ſhire had refuſed to accept of, and which had 
been deemed by former miniſters diſadvantageous 
<< to the nation, and by the merchants unſafe and 
«& unprofitable.” 1 1 

Both the aſſertions in this paragraph are equally 
groundleſs. The treaty then concluded by Sir 
George Macartney was not on the terms which the 
Earl of Buckinghamſhire had refuſed, The Earl of 
Buckinghamſhire never did refuſe terms, becauſe 
the buſineſs never came to the point of refuſal, or 
acceptance; all that he did was, to receive the Ruſſian 
project for a treaty of commerce, and to tranſmit it 
to England. This was in November 1764; and he 


[ 


* See the Convention itſelf, printed by Owen and Harriſon, 
Warwick-lane, 1766; particularly the articles two and thirteen, 
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left Peterſburgh the January following, before he 


could even receive an anſwer from his own court, 


The concluſion of the treaty fell to his ſucceſlor. 
Whoever will be at the trouble to compare it with 
the treaty of 17 24, will, I believe, confeſs, that, if 
the former miniſters could have obtained ſuch terms, 
they were criminal in not accepting them. 

But the merchants © deemed them unſafe and un- 
© profitable.” What merchants ? As no treaty ever 


was more maturely conſidered, ſo the opinion of 


the Ruſſian merchants in London was all along 
taken; and all the inſtructions ſent over were in 
exact conformity to that opinion. Our miniſter there 
made no ſtep without having previouſly conſulted 


our merchants reſident in Peterſburgh, who, before 
the ſigning of the treaty gave the moſt full and 


unanimous teſtimony in its favour. In their addreſs 
to our miniſter at that court, among other things, 
they ſay, It may afford ſome additional ſatisfac- 
* tion to your excellency, to receive a public ac- 
e knowledgment of the entire and unreſerved appro- 
% bation of every article in this treaty, from us who 


are ſo immediately and ſo nearly concerned in its 


“ conſequences.” This was ſigned by the conſul 


general, and every Britiſh merchant in Peterſburgh. 


The approbation of thoſe immediately concerned 
in the conſequences is nothing to this author. He 


- and his friends have ſo much tenderneſs for people's 


intereſts, and underſtand them ſo much better than 
they do themſelves, that, whilſt theſe politicians 
are contending for the beſt of poſſible terms, the 
claimants are obliged to go without any terms at all. 
One of the firſt and juſteſt complaints againſt the 
adminiſtration of the author's friends, was the want 
of vigour in their foreign negotiations. Their im- 
mediate ſucceſſors endeavoured to correct that error, 
along with others; and there was ſcarcely a foreign 


court, 
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court, in which the new ſpirit that had ariſen was 
not ſenſibly felt, acknowledged, and ſometimes com- 
plained of On their coming into adminiſtration, 
they found the demolition of Dunkirk entirely at. a 
ſtand : inſtead of demolition, they found conſtruc-. 
tion; for the French were then at work on the re- 
Pair of the jettees. On the remonſtrances of Gene- 
ral Conway, ſome parts of theſe jettees were imme- 
diately deſtroyed. The Duke of Richmond per- 
ſonally ſurveyed the place, and obtained a fuller 
knowledge of its true ſtate and condition than any 
of our miniſters had done; and, in conſequence, had 
larger offers from the Duke of Choiſeul ' than had 
ever been received. But, as theſe were ſhort of our 
juſt expectations under the treaty, he rejected them. 
Our then miniſters, knowing that, in their admini- 
ſtration, the peoples minds were ſet at eaſe upon all 
the eſſential points of public and private liberty, and 
that no project of theirs could endanger the con- 
cord of the empire, were under no reſtraint from 
purſuing every juſt demand upon foreign nations. 
The author, towards the end of this work, falls 
into reflections upon the ſtate of public morals in 
this country; he draws uſe from this doctrine, by 
recommending his friend to the king and the pub- 
lick, as another Duke of Sully; and he concludes 
the whole performance with a very devout prayer. 
The prayers of politicians may ſometimes be ſin- 
cere; and as this prayer is in ſubſtance, that the au- 
thor, or his friends, may be ſoon brought into pow- 
er, I have great reaſon to believe it is very much 
from the heart. It muſt be owned too that, after 
he has drawn ſuch a picture, ſuch a ſhocking pic- 
ture, of the ſtate of this country, he has great faith 
in thinking the means he prays for ſufficient to re- 
| heve us: after the character he has given of its in- 
habitants of all ranks and claſſes, he has great cha- 


rity 
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rity in caring much about them; and indeed, no 
leſs hope, in being of opinion, that ſuch a deteſtable 
nation can ever become the care of providence, 
He has not even found five good men in our devot- 
ed city. os = | n 
He talks indeed of men of virtue and ability. 
But where are his nen of virtue and ability to be 
found? Are they in the preſent adminiſtration ? ne- 
ver were a ſet of people more blackened by this au- 
thor. Are they among the party of thoſe (no ſmall 
body) who adhere to the ſyſtem of 1766? theſe, it 
is the great purpoſe of this book to calumniate. 
Are they the perſons who acted with his great friend, 
ſince the change in 1762, to his removal in 1765 ? 
ſcarcely any of theſe are now out of employment ; 
and we are in poſſeſſion of his deſideratum. Yet I 
think he hardly means to ſelect, even ſome of the 
higheſt of them, as examples fit for the reformation 
of a corrupt world. _ 1 
He obſerves, that the virtue of the moſt exempla- 
ry prince that ever ſwayed a ſcepter * © can never 
* warm or illuminate the body of his people, if foul 
* mirrours are placed ſo near him as to refract and 
« diſſipate the rays at their firſt emanation.” With- 
out obſerving upon the propriety of this metaphor, 
or aſking how mirrours come to have loſt their old 
quality of reflecting, and to have acquired that of 
refracting, and diſſipating rays, and how far their 
foulneſs will account for this change; the remark 
itſelf is common and true: no leſs true, and equally 
ſurprizing from him, is that which immediately 
precedes it“; © it is in vain to endeavour to check 
© the progreſs of irreligion and licentiouſneſs, by 
„ puniſhing ſuch crimes in oe individual, if others 
* equally culpable are rewarded with the honours 
* and emoluments of the ſtate.” I am not in the 


"a + Ibid, 
| ſecret 
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ſecret of the author's manner of writing; but it ap- 
pears to me, that he mult intend theſe refleCtions as 
a ſatire upon the adminiſtration of his happy years. 
Were ever the honours and emoluments of the ſtate 
more laviſhly ſquandered upon perſons ſcandalous 
in their lives than during that period ? In theſe ſcan- 
dalous lives, was there any thing more ſcandalous 
than the mode of puniſhing one culpable indrvidual ? 
In that individual, is any thing more culpable than 
his having been ſeduced by the example of ſome of 
thoſe very perſons by whom he was thus perſecu- 
ted? | | | | : 5 

The author is ſo eager to attack others, that he 
provides but indifferently for his own defence. 1 
believe, without going beyond the page I have now 
before me, he is very ſenſible, that I have ſufficient 
matter of further, and, if poſſible, of heavier, charge 
againſt his friends, upon his own principle. But it 
is becauſe the advantage is too great, that I decline 
making uſe of it. I wiſh the author had not thought 
that all methods are lawful in party. Above all, 
he ought to have taken care not to wound his ene- 
mies through the ſides of his country. This he has 
done, by making that monſtrous and overcharged 
picture of the diſtreſſes of our ſituation. No won- 
der that he, who finds this country in the ſame con- 
dition with that of France at the time of Henry the 
Fourth, could alſo find a reſemblance between his 
political friend and the Duke of Sully. As to thoſe 
perſonal reſemblances, people will often judge of 
them from their affections: they may image in theſe 
clouds whatſoever figures they pleaſe ; but what is 
the conformation of that eye which can diſcover a 
reſemblance of this country and theſe times to thoſe 
with which the author compares them ? France, a 
country juſt recovered out of twenty-five years of 
the moſt cruel and deſolating civil war that perhaps 
was ever known. The kingdom, under the veil of 

> Tg | momentary 
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momentary quiet, full of the moſt atrocious politi- 
cal, operating upon the moſt furious fanatical factions. 
Some pretenders even to the crown; and thoſe who 
did not pretend to the whole, aimed at the partition 
of the monarchy. There were almoſt as many 
competitors as provinces; and all abetted by the 
greateſt, the moſt ambitious, and moſt enterprizing 
power in Europe. No pow ſafe from treaſon; no, 
not the boſoms on which the moſt amiable prince 
that ever lived*repoſed his head; not his miſtreſſes; 
not even his queen. As to the finances, they had 
ſcarce an exiſtence, but as a matter of plunder to 
the managers, and of grants to inſatiable and un- 
grateful courtiers: 
How can our author have the heart to deſcribe 
this as any ſort of parallel to our ſituation ? To be 
fure, an April ſhower has ſome reſemblance to a 
water-fſpout ; for they are both wet: and there is 
ſome likeneſs between a ſummer evening's breeze 
and an hurricane; they are both wind: but who 
can compare our diſturbances, our ſituation, or our 
finances, to thoſe of France in the time of Henry ? 
Great Britain is indeed at this time wearied, but not 
broken, with the efforts of a victorious foreign war; 
not ſufficiently relieved by an inadequate peace; 
but ſomewhat benefited by that peace, and infi- 
nitely by the conſequences of that war. The pow- 
ers of Europe awed by our victories, and lying in 
ruins upon every fide of us. Burthened indeed we 
are with debt, but abounding with reſources. We 
have a trade, not perhaps equal to our wiſhes,- but 
more than ever we poſſeſſed. In effect, no pretend- 
er to the crown; nor nutriment for ſuch deſperate 
and deſtructive factions as have formerly ſhaken 
this kingdom, 
As to our finances, the author trifles with us. When 
Sully came to thoſe of France, in what order was 
b any 
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any part of the financial ſyſtem ? or what ſyſtem 
was there at all ? There is no man in office who muſt 
not be ſenſible that ours is, without the act of any 
parading miniſter, the moſt regular and orderly 
ſyſtem perhaps that was ever known; the beſt ſe- 
cured againſt all frauds in the collection, and all 
miſapplication in the expenditure of public money. 

I admit that, in this flouriſhing ſtate of things, there 
are appearances enough to excite uneaſineſs and ap- 
prehenſion. Iadmit there is a cankerworm in the roſe: 


mn——— de fonte leporum 
Surgit amari aliquid, quod in iꝑſis floribus angat. 


This is nothing elſe than a ſpirit of diſconnexion, 
of diſtruſt and of treachery, amongſt public men. 
It is no accidental evil; nor has its effect been truſt- 
ed to the uſual frailty of nature : the diſtemper has 
been inoculated. The author is ſenſible of it, and 
we lament it together. This diſtemper is alone 
ſufficient to take away conſiderably from the bene- 
fits of our conſtitution and fituation, and perhaps 
to render their continuance precarious. If theſe 
evil diſpoſitions ſhould ſpread much farther, they 
muſt end in our deſtruction ; for nothing can ſave 
a people deſtitute of public and private faith. 
However the author for the preſent ſtate of things, 
has extended the charge by much too widely; as 
men are but too apt to take the meaſure of all man- 
kind from their own particular acquaintance. Bar- 
ren as this age may be in the growth of honour and 
virtue, the country does not want, at this moment, 
as ſtrong, and thoſe not a few examples, as were 
ever known, of an unſhaken adherence to principle, 
and attachment to connexion, againſt every allure- 
ment of intereſt. Thoſe examples are not furniſhed 
by the great alone; nor by thoſe whoſe activity in 
public affairs may render it ſuſpected that they 
make ſuch a character one of the rounds in their 


ladder 
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ladder of ambition; but by men more quiet, and 
more in the fhade, on whom an unmixed ſenſe of 
honor alone could operate. Such examples indeed 
are not furniſhed in great abundance amongſt. thoſe 
who are the ſubjects of the author's panegyrick. He 
muſt look for them in another camp. He who 
complains of the ill effects of a divided and hete- 
rogeneous adminiſtration, is not juſtifiable in la- 
bouring to render odious in the eyes of the public 
thoſe men, whoſe principles, whoſe maxims of 
policy, and whoſe perſonal character, can alone 
adminiſter a remedy to this capital evil of the age ; 
neither is he conſiftent with himſelf, in conſtantly 
extolling thoſe whom he knows to be the authors of 
the very miſchief of which he complains, and which 
the whole nation feels fo deeply. : 

The perſons who are the objects of his diſlike 
and complaint are many of them of the firſt fami- 
lies, and weightieſt properties, in the kingdom; but 
infinitely more diſtinguiſhed for their untainted ho- 
nour public and private, and their zealous but ſober 
attachment to the conſtitution of their country, than 
they can be by any birth, or any ſtation. If they 
are the friends of any one great man rather than 
another, it is not that they may make his aggrandiſe- 
ment the end of their union; or becauſe they know 
him to be the moſt active in caballing for his con- 
nexions the largeſt and ſpeedieſt emoluments. It 
is becauſe they know him, by perſonal experience, 
to have wiſe andenlarged ideas of the public good, 
and an invincible conſtancy in adhering to it; 
becauſe they are convinced, by the whole tenour 
of his actions, that he will never negotiate away 
their honour or his own: and that, in or out of 
- Power, change of ſituation will make no alteration 
in his conduct. This will give to ſuch a perſon, in 
. ſuch a body, an authority and reſpe& that no 
miniſter ever enjoyed among his venal ;dependants, 
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in the higheſt plenitude of his power; ſuch as*ſer- 
vility never can give, ſuch as ambition never can 
receive or reliſh. CE Tt 
This body will often be reproached by their ad- 
verſaries, for want of ability in their political tranſ- 
actions; they will be ridiculed for miſſing many fa- 
vourable conjunctures, and not profiting of ſeveral 
brilliant opportunities of fortune : but they muſt be 
contented to endure that reproach ; for they cannot 
acquire the reputation of 2h kind of ability without 
loſing all the other reputation they poſſeſs. 

They will be charged too with a dangerous 
ſpirit of excluſion and proſcription, for being unwil- 
ling to mix in ſchemes of adminiſtration, which 
have no bond of union, or principle of confidence. 
That charge too they muſt ſuffer with patience, If 
the reaſon of the thing had not ſpoken loudly 
enough, the miſerable examples of the ſeveral admi- 
niſtrations conſtructed upon the idea of ſyſtematic 
difcord would be enough to frighten them from 
ſuch monſtrous and ruinous conjunctions. It is 
however falſe, that the idea of an united adminiſ- 
tration carries with it that of a proſcription of any 
other party. It does indeed imply the neceſſity of 
having the great ſtrong holds of government in well- 
united hands, in order to ſecure the predominance 
of right and uniform principles ; of having the ca- 
pital offices of deliberation and execution in thoſe 
who can deliberate with mutual confidence, and 
Who will execute what is reſolved with firmneſs and 
fidelity. If this ſyſtem cannot be rigorouſly adhered 
to in practice (and what ſyſtem can be ſo?) it ought 
to be the conſtant aim of good men to approach as 
nearly to it as poſſible. No ſyſtem of that kind 
can be formed, which will not leave room fully ſuf- 
ficient for healing coalitions : but no coalition, which, 
under the ſpecious name of independency, carries in 
its boſom the unreconciled principles of the _ 
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nal diſcord of parties, ever was, or will be, an heal- 


ing coalition, Nor will the mind of our Sovereign 


ever know repoſe, his kingdom ſettlement, or his 
buſineſs order, efficiency, or grace with his people, 
until things are eſtabliſhed upon the baſis of ſome 


ſet of men, who are truſted by the public, and who 


can truſt one another. = 
This comes rather nearer to the mark than the 
author's deſcription of a proper adminiſtration, 


under the name of men of ability and virtue, which 


conveys no definite idea at all; nor does it apply 
fpecifically to our grand national diſtemper. All 
parties pretend to theſe qualities. The preſent mi- 


niſtry, no favourites of the author, will be ready 
enough to declare themſelves perſons of virtue and 


ability ; and if they chooſe a vote for that purpoſe, 
perhaps it would not be quite impoſſible for them to 
Procure it. But, if the diſeaſe be this diſtruſt and 
diſconnexion, it is eaſy to know who are ſound, 
and who are tainted ; who are fit to reſtore us to 
health, who to continue, and to ſpread the contagion. 
The preſent miniſtry being made up of draughts 


from all parties in the kingdom, if they ſhould pro- 


feſs any adherence to the connexions they have left, 


they muſt convict themſelves of the blackeſt trea- 
chery. They therefore chooſe rather to renounce 
the principle itſelf, and to brand it with the name of 
pride and faction. This teſt with certainty diſcri- 
minates the opinions of men. The other is a de- 
ſcription vague and unſatisfactory. | 


As to the unfortunate gentlemen who may at any 


time compoſe that ſyſtem, which, under the plauſible 
title of an adminiſtration, ſubſiſts but for the eſtab- 
lIiſhment of weakneſs and confuſion ; they fall into 
different claſſes, with different merits. I think the 
ſituation of ſome people in that ſtate may deſerve 
a certain degree of compaſſion ; at the ſame time 
that they furniſh an example, which, it is to be 


hoped, 


” 
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hoped, by being a ſevere one, will have its effect, 
at leaſt on the growing generation ; if an original 
r on plauſible but hollow pretences, into 
oſs of honour, friendſhip, conſiſtency, ſecurity, and 
repoſe, can furniſh it. It is poſſible to draw, even 
from the very proſperity of ambition, examples of 
terrror, and motives to compaſſion. 

[ believe the inſtances are exceedingly rare of 
mens immediately paſling over a clear marked line 
of virtue into declared vice and corruption. There 
are a ſort of middle tints and ſhades between the 
two extremes; there is ſomething uncertain on the 
confines of the two empires which they firſt paſs 
through, and which renders the change eaſy and 
imperceptible, There are even a ſort of ſplendid 
impoſitions ſo well contrived, that, at the very time 
the path of rectitude is quitted for ever, men ſeem 
to be advancing into ſome higher and nobler road 
of public conduct. Not that ſuch impoſitions are 
{ſtrong enough in themſelves ; but a powerful in- 
tereſt, often concealed from thoſe whom it affects, 
works at the bottom, and ſecures the operation. 
Men are thus debauched away from thoſe legitimate 

connexions, which they had formed bn a judgment, 
early perhaps, but ſufficiently mature, and wholly 
unbiaſſed. They do not quit them upon any 
ground of complaint, for grounds of juſt com- 
plaint may exiſt, but upon the flattering and moſt 
dangerous of all principles, that of mending what 
is well. Gradually they are habituated to other 
company ; and a change in their hahitudes ſoon 
makes a way for a change in their opinions. 
. Certain perſons are no longer ſo very frightful, 
when they come to be known and to be fſer- 
viceable. As to their old friends, the tranſition 
is eaſy; from friendſhip to civility ; from civility - 
to enmity : few are the ſteps from dereliction to 


perſecution. | 
„ D d People 
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People not very well grounded in the principles 
of public morality find a ſet of maxims in office 
ready made for them, which they aſſume as naturally 
and inevitably, as any of the inſignia or inſtruments 
of the ſituation. . A certain tone of the ſolid and 
practical is immediately acquired. Every former 
profeſſion of public ſpirit is to be conſidered *as a 
debauch of youth, or, at beſt, as a viſionary ſcheme 
of unattainable perſection. The very idea of con- 
ſiſtency is exploded. The convenience of the buſineſs 
of the day is to furniſh the principle for doing it. 
Then the whole miniſterial cant is quickly got by 
heart. The prevalence of faction is to be lamented. 
All oppoſition is to be regarded as the effect of 
envy and diſappointed ambition. All adminiſtra- 
tions are declared to be alike. The ſame neceſlity 
juſtifies all their meaſures. It is no longer a matter 
of diſcuſſion, who or what adminiſtration is; but 
that adminiſtration is to be ſupported, is a general 
maxim. Flattering themſelves that their power is 
become neceſſary to the ſupport of all order and 
government; every thing which tends to the ſup- 

port of that power is ſanctified, and becomes a part 
of the public intereſt. | 

Growing every day more formed to affairs, and 
better knit in their limbs, when the occaſion (now 
the only rule) requires it, they become capable of 
ſacrificing thoſe very perions to whom they had 
before ſacrificed their original friends. It is now 
only in the ordinary -courſe of buſineſs to alter 
an opinion, or to betray a connexion. Frequently 
relinquiſhing one ſet of men and adopting another, 
they grow into a total indifference to human feeling, 
as they had bcfore to moral obligation; until, at 
length, no one original impreſſion remains upon tlicir 
minds; every principle is obliterated ; eve 


ery ſenti- 
ment effaced. | 


In 
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In the mean time, that power, which all theſe 
changes aimed at ſecuring, remains {till as tottering 
and as uncertain as ever. They are delivered up 
into the hands of thoſe who feel neither reſpect for 
their perſons, nor gratitude for their favours; who 
are put about them in appearance to ſerve, in re- 
ality to govern them; and, when the ſignal is given, 
to abandon and deſtroy them in order to ſet up 
ſome newer dupe of ambition, who in his turn is to 
be abandoned and deſtroyed. Thus living in a ſtate 
of continual uneaſmeſs and ferment, ſoftened only 
by the miſerable conſolation of giving now and then 


Preferments to thoſe for whom they have no value ; 


they are unhappy in their ſituation, yet find it im- 
Poſſible to reſign. Until, at length, ſoured in tem- 
per, and diſappointed by the very attainment of 


their ends, in ſome angry, in ſome haughty, or 


ſome negligent moment, they incur the diſpleaſure 
of thoſe upon whom they have rendered their very 
being dependent. Then perierunt tempora lungi ſer= 
viii; they are caſt off with ſcorn; they are turned 
out, emptied of all natural character, of all intrinſic 
worth, of all eſſential dignity, and deprived of 


every conſolation of ſriendſhip. Having rendered 


all retreat to old principles ridiculous, and to old 


regards impraQicable, not being able to counterfeit 


Pleaſure, or to diſcharge diſcontent, nothing being 
ſincere, or right, or balanced in their minds, 1t is 
more than a chance, that, in the delirium of the 


laſt ſtage of their diſtempered power, they make an 


inſane political teſtament, by which they throw all 
their remaining weight and conſequence into the 
ſcale of their declared enemies, and the avowed 
authors of their deſtruction. Thus they finiſh their 
courſe, Had it been poſlible that the whole, or 
even a great part of theſe effects on their minds, I 
ſry nothing of the effect upon their fortunes, could 
have appcared to them in their firſt departure from 

| Dd 2 the 
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the right line, it is certain they would have rejected 
every temptation with horror. The principle of 
theſe remarks, like every good principle in mo- 
rality, is trite ; but its frequent application is not 
the leſs neceſſary. | 
As to others, who are plain practical men, they 
have been guiltleſs at all times of all public pretence. 
Neither the author nor any one elſe, has reaſon to 
be angry with them. They belonged to his friend 
for their intereſt; for their intereſt they quitted 
him; and when it is their intereſt, he may depend 
upon it, they will return to their former connexion. 
Such people ſubſiſt at all times, and, though the 
nuiſance of all, are at no time a worthy ſubject of 
diſcuſſion. It is falſe virtue and plauſible error that 
do the miſchief. i 
If men come to government with right diſpoſi- 
tions, they have not that unfavourable ſubje& 
which this author repreſents to work upon. Our 
circumſtances are indeed critical ; but then they are 
the critical circumſtances of a ſtrong and mighty 
nation. If corruption and meanneſs are greatly 
ſpread, they are not ſpread univerſally. Many 
Public men are hitherto examples of public ſpirit 
and integrity. Whole parties, as far as large 
bodies can be uniform, have preſerved character. 
However they may be deceived in ſome particu- 
lars, I know of no ſet of men amongſt us, which 
does not contain perſons, on whom the nation, in a 
difficult exigence, may well value itſelf. Private 
life, which is the nurſery of the commonwealth, is 
yet in general pure, and on the whole diſpoſed to 
virtue; and the people at large want neither gene- 
roſity nor ſpirit. No ſmall part of that very luxury 
which is ſo much the ſubject of the author's de- 
clamation, but which, in moſt parts of life, by 
being well balanced and diffuſed, is only decency 
and convenience, has perhaps as many, or more, 
| good 
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good than evil conſequences attending it. It cer- 
tainly excites induſtry, nouriſhes emulation, and 
inſpires ſome ſenſe of perſonal value into all ranks 
of people. What we want is to eſtablſh more 
fully an opinion of uniformity, and conhiſtency _ 
of character, in the leading men of the ſtate ; ſuch 
as will reſtore ſome confidence to profeſſion and 
appearance, ſuch as will fix ſubordination upon 
eſteem. Without this, all ſchemes are begun at 
the wrong end. All who join in them are liable 
to their conſequences. All men who, under what- 
ever pretext, take a part in the formation or the 
ſupport of ſyſtems conſtructed in ſuch a manner 
as muſt, in their nature, diſable them from the 
execution of their duty, have made themſelves 
guilty of all the preſent diſtraction, and of the 
future ruin which they may bring upon their 
country, | | : 
It is a ſerious affair, this ſtudied diſunion .in 
government. In caſes where union 1s moſt con- 
ſulted in the conſtitution of a miniſtry, and where 
perſons are beſt diſpoſed to promote it, differences, 
from the various ideas of men, will ariſe ; and from 
their paſſions, will often ferment into violent heats, 
ſo as greatly to diſorder all public buſineſs. What 
muſt be the conſequence, when the very diſtemper 
1s made the baſis of the conſtitution ; and the ori- 
ginal weakneſs of human nature is ſtill further 
enfeebled by art and contrivance? It muſt ſubvert 
government from the very foundation. It turns our 
public councils into the moſt miſchievous cabals ; 
where the conſideration is, not how the nation's 
buſineſs ſhall be carried on, but how thoſe who 
ought to carry it on ſhall circumvent each other, 
In ſuch a ſtate of things, no order, uniformity, 
dignity, or effect, can appear in our proceedings 
either at home or abroad. Nor will it make much 
difference, whether ſome of the conſtituent parts 
„ | ſuch 
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ſuch an adminiſtration are men of virtue or abllity, 
or not, ſuppoſing it poſſible that ſuch men, with 
their eyes open, ſhould chooſe to make a part in 
| ſuch a body. Dy | 
The effects of all human contrivances are in the 
hand of Providence. I do not like to anſwer, as 
our author ſo readily does, for the event of any 
ſpeculation. But ſure the nature of our diſorders, 
if any thing, muſt indicate the proper remedy. Men 
ho act ſteadily on the principles I have ſtated may 
in all events be very ſerviceable to their country ; 
in one caſe, by furniſhing (if their Sovereign ſhould 
be ſo adviſed) an adminiſtration formed upon ideas 
very different from thoſe which have for ſome time 
been unfortunately faſhionable. But, if this ſhould 
not be the cafe, they may be ſtill ſerviceable; for 
the example of a large body of men, ſteadily ſacri- 
ficing ambition to principle, can never be without 
uſe. It will certainly be prolific, and draw others 
to an imitation. Yera gloria radices quit, atque etiam 
propagatur. | 3 5 . 
I do not think myſelf of conſequence enough to 
imitate my author, in troubling the world with the 
prayers or wiſhes I may form for the publick : full 
as little am I diſpoſed to imitate his profeſſions; - 
thoſe profeſſions are long ſince worn out in the 
Political ſervice, If the work will not ſpeak for 
the author, his own declarations deſerve but little 
credit. 
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O much miſplaced induſtry has been uſed by the 
author of The State of the Nation, as well as 
by other writers, to infuſe diſcontent into the 
people, on account of the late war, and of the ef- 
fects of our national debt; that nothing ought to 
be omitted which may tend to diſabuſe the publick 
upon theſe ſubjects. When J had gone through the 
foregoing ſheets, I recollected, that, in pages 299 
201, I only gave the comparative ſtates of the 
duties collected by the exciſe at large; together 
with the quantities of ſtrong beer brewed in the 
two periods which are there compared. It might 
be ſtill thought, that ſome other articles of popular 
conſumption, of general convenience, and connected 
with our manufactures, might poſſibly have de- 
clined. I therefore now think it right to lay before 
the reader the ſtate of the produce of three capital 
duties on ſuch articles ; duties which have frequently 
been made the ſubject of popular complaint. 'The 
duty on candles; that on ſoap, paper, &c.; and 
that on hides, | | | 


Average of net produce of duty on : 
ſoap, &c. for 8 years, ending 1767 264.902 
Average of ditto for 8 years, ending)  Q, __. 
1754 x e 5 | 228.114. 


Average encreaſe -C. 36.788 


Average 


3 
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Average of net produce of duty on?; f 
candles for 8 years, ending 1767 — 155.789 

Average of ditto for 8 years, ending 18 

_.-. ͤ -j13 * 


Average enereaſe = £. 19.073 


Average net produce of duty on hides,) , - 
8 years, ending 1767 . 4 189.216 
Ditto 8 years, ending 1754 = = 168.200 


| 


Average encreaſe - /. 21.016 


This encreaſe has not ariſen from any additional 


duties, None have been impoſed on theſe articles 
during the war. Notwithſtanding the burthens of 
the war, and the late dearneſs of proviſions, the 
conſumption of all theſe articles has encreaſed, and 


the revenue along with it. | 


There is another point in The State of the Nation, 


to which, I fear, I have not been ſo full in my 


anſwer as I ought to have been, and as I am well 
warranted to be. The author has endeavoured to 
throw a ſuſpicion, or ſomething more, on that ſa- 
lutary, and indeed neceſſary meaſure of opening 
the ports in Jamaica. © Orders were given,” 
ſays he, © in .{ugu/t, 1765, for the free admiſſion 
of Spaniſh veſſels into all the colonies.” He then 
obſerves, that the exports to Jamaica fell £.46.904 
ſhort of thoſe of 1764; and that the exports of 
the ſucceeding year, 1766, fell ſhort of thoſe of 
1765, about eighty pounds; from whence he wiſely 
infers, that this decline of exports being /ince the 


relaxation of the laws of trade, there is a juſt 


ground of ſuſpicion, that the colonies have been 
ſupplied with foreign commodities inſtead of Britiſh, 


* His note, p. 22. 


Here 


Here as uſual with him, the author builds on a 
fact which is abſolutely falſe ; and which being ſo, 
renders his whole hypotheſis abſurd and impoſſible. 
He aſſerts, that the order for admitting Spaniſh veſ- 
ſels was given in Avgn/i i965. That order was not 
ſigned at the treaſury board uninl the 15th dav , the 
November follcwing ; and therefore ſo far from af- 
fecting the exports of the year 1765, that, ſuppoſing 
all poſſible diligence in the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms in expediting that order and every advan- 
tage of veſſels ready to ſail, and the moſt favourable . 
wind, it would hardly even arrive in Jamaica within 
the limits of that year. | 

This order could therefore by no poſſibility be 
a cauſe of the decreaſe of exports in 1765. If 
it had any miſchievous operation, it could not be 
before 1766. In that year, according to our au- 
thor, the exports fell ſnort of the preceding, juſt 
eighty pounds. He is welcome to that diminution 
and to all the conſequences he can draw from it. 

But, as an auxiliary to account ſor this dreadful 
loſs, he brings in the Free- port act, which he obſerves 
(for his convenience) to have been made in ſpring, 
1766, but (for his convenience likewiſe) he forgets, 
that, by the expreſs proviſion of the act, the regu- 
lation was not to be in force in Jamaica until the 
November following. Miraculous muit be the 
activity of that contraband whoſe operation in 
America, could, before the end of that year, have re- 
acted upon England, and checked the exportation 
from hence! unleſs he chooſes to ſuppoſe, that the 
merchants, at whoſe ſolicitation this act had been 
obtained, were ſo frighted at the accompliſhment of 
their own moſt earneſt and anxious deſire, that, 
before any good or evil effect from it could happen, 


they immediately put a ſtop to all further expor- 
tation, | = 


It 


= je , 
_ 
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It is obvious that we muſt look for the true effect 
of that act at the time of its firſt poſſible operation, 


that is, in the year 1767. On this idea how ſtands 


the account? | 


1764 Exports to Jamaica * 456.928 
1768 - - — = 415.624 
1766 — — - - — 415.544 
1767 (farſt year of the Free- port act) 467.681 


This author for the ſake of a preſent momentary 
credit, will hazard any future and permanent diſ- 
grace. At the time he wrote, the account of 1567 
could not be made up. This was the very firſt year 


of the trial of the Free-port act; and we find that 


the ſale of Britiſh commodities is ſo far from leſ- 
ſened by that act, that the export of 1767 amounts 
to J.. g 2.000 more than that of either of the two 
preceding years, and is f. 1 1. O00 above that of his 
ſtandard year 1764. If I could prevail on myſelf to 
argue in favour of a great commercial ſcheme from 
the appearance of things in a ſingle year, I ſhould 
from this encreaſe of expert infer the beneficial ef- 


fects of that meaſure. In truth it is not wanting. 


Nothing but the thickeſt ignorance of the Jamaica 
trade could have made any one entertain a fancy, 
that the leaſt il effect on our commerce could fol- 
low from this opening of the ports. But, if the 
author argues the effect of regulations in the Ame- 
rican trade from the export of the year in which they 
are made, or even of the following; why did he 
not apply this rule to his own? He had the ſame 
paper before him which I have now before me. He 
muſt have feen that in his ſtandard year (the year 
1564), the principal year of his new regulations, the 
export fell no leſs than {.128.450 ſhort of that in 
17623 ! Did the export trade revive by theſe regulati- 
ons in 1765, during which year they continued in 2 
| ful 
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full force? It fell about . 20. ooo ſtill lower. Here 

is a fall of J. 468. O00; to account for which, would 
have become the author much better than piddling 
for an /.80 fall in the year 1566 (the only year in 

which /e order he objects to could operate), or in 
preſuming a fall of exports from a regulation which 
took place only in November 1766; whoſe effects 
could not appear until the following year; and 
which, when they do appear, utterly overthrow all 
his flimſy reaſons and affected ſuſpicions upon the 
effect of opening the ports. | 

This author, in the ſame paragraph, ſays, that 
„it was aſſerted by he American fafiors and agents, 
„ that the commanders of our ſhips of war and 
* tenders, having cuſtom-houſe commiſſions, and the 
< ſtrict orders given in 1764 for a due execution of 
the laws of trade in the colonies, had deterred the 
“ Spaniards from trading with us; that the ſale of 
* Britiſh manufactures in the Welt Indies had been 
„ greatly leſſened, and the receipt of large ſums in 
** ſpecie prevented.“ „ 

If the American factors and agents aſſerted this, 
they had good ground for their aſſertion. They knew 
that the Spaniſh veſſels had been driven from our 
ports. The author does not poſitively deny the 
fact. If he ſhould, it will be proved. When the 
factors connected this meaſure and its natural con- 

| ſequences, with an actual fall in the exports to Ja- 
maica, to no leſs an amount than /.128.450 in one 
year, and with a further fall in the next, is their aſ- 
ſertion very wonderful? The author himſelf is 

full as much alarmed by a fall of only J. 40.000; 
for, giving him the facts which he chuſes to coin, 
it is no more. The expulſion of the Spaniſh veſſels 
muſt certainly have been one cauſe, if not of 
thè firſt declenſion of the exports, yet of their con- 
tinuance in their reduced ſtate. Other cauſes had 

their operation, without doubt. In what degree 


each 
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each cauſe produced its effect, it is hard to deter- 
mine. But the fact of a fall of exports upon the re- 
ſtraining plan, and of a riſe upon the taking place of 
the enlarging plan, is eſtabliſhed beyond all contra- 
diction. RE 

This author ſays, that the facts relative to the 
Spaniſh trade were aſſerted by American factors and 
agents; 1 that the miniſtry of 1766 had no 
better authority for their plan of enlargement than 
fuch aſſertions. The moment he chooſes it, he ſhall 
| ſee the very ſame thing aſſerted by governors of 
| Provinces, by commanders of men of war, and by 
officers of the cuſtoms ; perſons the moſt bound in 
duty to prevent contraband, and the moſt intereſted 
in the ſeizures to be made in conſequence of ſtrict 
regulation, I ſuppreſs them for the preſent ; wiſh- 
ing that the author may not drive me to a more full 
diſcuſſion of this matter than it may be all together 
prudent to enter into. I wiſh he had not made any 


of theſe diſcuſſions neceſſary. 
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T is an undertzking of ſome degree of d-licacy to 
examine into the cauſe of public diſorders. If a 
man happens not to ſucceed in ſuch an eng'!'ry, he 
will be thought weak and viſionary ; if he touches 
the true grievance, there is a danger that he may 
come near to perſons of weight and conſequence, 
who will .rather be exaſperated at the diſcovery of 
their errors, than thankful for the occaſion of 
correcting them. If he ſhould be obliged to blame 
the favourites of the people, he will be conſidered 
as the tool of power; if he cenſures thoſe in power, 
he will be looked on as an inſtrument of fac- 
tion. But in all exertions of duty ſomething is to 
be hazarded. In caſes of tumult and diſorder, our 
law has inveſted every man, in ſome fort, with the 
authority of a magiſtrate, When the affairs of 
the nation are diſtracted, private people are, by 
the ſpirit of that law, juſtified in ſtepping a little out 
| | | of 
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ol their ordinary ſphere. They enjoy a privilege, of 
ſomewhat more dignity and effect, than that of idle 
lamentation over the calamities of their country. 
They may look into them narrowly; they may rea- 
ſon upon them liberally; and if they ſhould be fo 
fortunate- as to diſcover the true ſource of the miſ- 
chief, and to ſuggeſt any probable method of re- 
moving it, though they may diſpleaſe the rulers for 
the day, they are certainly of fervice to the cauſe 
of Government, Government is deeply intereſted 
in every thing which, even through the medium of 
ſome temporary unealincis, may tend finally to 
compoſe the minds of the ſubject, and to conciliate 
their affections, I have nothing to do here with 
the abſtract value of the voice of the people. But 
as long as reputation, the moſt precious poſſeſſion 
of every individual, and as long as opinion, the 
great ſupport of the ſtate, depend entirely upon that 
voice, it can never be conſidered as a thing of little 
conſequence either to individuals or to government. 
Nations are not primarily ruled by laws; leſs by 
violence. Whatever original energy may be ſup- 
poſed either in force or regulation; the operation 
of both is, in truth, merely inſtrumental. Nations 
are governed by the ſame methods, and on the ſame 
principles, by which an individual without authority 
is often able to govern thoſe who are his equals 
or his ſuperiours; by a knowledge of their temper, 
and by a judicious management of it; I mean, — 
when public affairs are ſteadily and quietly con- 
ducted; not when government is nothing but a 
continued ſcuffle between the magiſtrate and the 
multitude; in which ſometimes the one and ſome- 
times the other is uppermoſt; in which they alter- 
nately yield and prevail, in a ſeries of contemptible 
victories and ſcandalous ſubmiſſions. The temper 
of the people amongſt whom he prefides ought 
therefore to be the firſt ſtudy of a ſtateſman. And 
the knowledge of this temper it is by no means im- 

poſlible 
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poſlible for him to attain, if he has not an intereſt 
in being ignorant of what it is his duty to learn. 

To complain of the age we live in, to murmur 
at the preſent poſſeſſors of power, to lament the 
paſt, to conceive extravagant hopes of the future, 
are the common diſpoſitions of the greateſt part of 
mankind; indeed the neceſſary effects of the igno- 
rance and levity of the vulgar. Such complaints and 
humours have exiſted in all times; yet as all times 
have ut been alike, true political ſagacity manifeſts 
itſelf, in diſtinguiſhing that complaint which only 
characterizes the general infirmity of human nature, 
from thoſe which are ſymptoms of the particular 
diſtemperature of our own air and ſeaſon. 

Nobody, I believe, will conſider it merely as the 
language of ſpleen or diſappointment, if I ſay, that 
there is ſomething particularly alarming in the pre- 
ſent con juncture. There is hardly a man in or out 
of power who holds any other - language. That 
government is at once dreaded and contemned ; 
that the laws are deſpoiled of all their reſpeQed and 
ſalutary terrors; that their inaQtion is a ſubject 
of ridicule, and their exertion of abhorrence ; that 
rank, and office, and title, and all the ſolemn plau- 
ſibilities of the world, have loſt their reverence and 
effect; that our foreign politicks are as much de- 
ranged as our domeſtic ceconomy ; that our depen- 
dencies are ſlackened in their affection, and looſened 
from their obedience ; that we know neither how to 
yield nor how to inforce ; that hardly any thing 
above or below, abroad or at home, is ſound and 
entire; but that diſconnexion and confuſion, in offi- 
ces, in parties, in families, in parliament, in the na- 
tion, prevail beyond the diſorders of any former 
time; theſe are facts univerſally admitted and la- 
mented. | 8 

This ſtate of things is the more extraordinary, 
becauſe the great parties which formerly divided 
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and agitated the kingdom are known to be in a 


manner entirely diſſolved. No great external ca- 
lamity has viſited the nation; no peſtilence or fa- 
mine. We do not labour at preſent under any 
ſcheme of taxation new or oppreſſive in the quantity 
or in the mode. Nor are we engaged in unſucceſs- 
ful war; in which, our misfortunes might eaſily per- 


vert our judgment; and our minds, ſore from the 


Toſs of national glory, might feel every blow of for- 


tune as a crime in government. 


It is impoſſible that the cauſe of this ſtrange diſ- 
temper ſhould not ſometimes become a ſubject of 
_ diſcourſe. It is a compliment due, and which I 
. willingly pay, to thoſe who adminiſter our affairs, 


to take notice in the firſt place of their ſpeculation. 


Our miniſters are of opinion, that the increaſe of 


our trade and manufactures, that our growth by 


_ colonization and by conqueſt, have concurred to 
accumulate immenſe . wealth in the hands of ſome 


individuals; and this again being diſperſed amongſt 


— 


the people, has rendered them univerſally proud, 
_ ferocious, and ungovernable; that the inſolence of 


ſome from their enormous wealth, and the boldneſs 


of others from a guilty poverty, have rendered 
them capable of the moſt atrocious attempts; ſo that 


they have trampled upon all ſubordination, and vio- 


lently borne down the unarmed laws of a free go- 


vernment ; barriers too feeble againſt the fury of a 


| Populace ſo fierce and licentious as ours. They 
contend, that no adequate provocation has been giv- 


en for ſo ſpreading a diſcontent : our affairs hav- 
ing been conducted throughout with remarkable 


temper and conſummate wiſdom. The wicked in- | 


duſtry of ſome libellers, joined to the intrigues of a 
few-diſappointed politicians, have, in their opinion, 
been able to produce this unnatural ferment in the 
Nation, | | 


Nothing 
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Nothing indeed can be more unnatural than the 
Preſent convulſions of this country, if the above ac- 
count be a true one. I confeſs I ſhall aſſent to it 
with, great reluctance, and only on the compulſion 
of the cleareſt and firmeſt proofs ; becauſe their ac- 
count reſolves itſelf into this ſhort, but diſcouraging 
propoſition, © That we have a very good mini ry 


kd 


* but that we are a very bad people; that we et 
Curſelves to bite the hand that feeds us; that with a 
malignant inſanity we oppoſe the meaſures, and un- 
gratefully vilify the perſons, of thoſe whoſe ſole ob- 
ject is our own peace and proſperity. If a few 
puny libellers, acting under a knot of factious poli- 
ticians, without virtue, parts, or character (ſuch 
they are conſtantly repreſented by theſe gentlemen), 
are ſufficient to excite this diſturbance, very per- 
verſe muſt be the diſpoſition of that people, a- 
mongſt whom ſuch a diſturbance can be excited by 
ſuch means. It is beſides no ſmall aggravation 
of the public misfortune, that the diſeaſe, on this 
hypotheſis, appears to be without remedy. If the 
wealth of the nation be the cauſe of its turbulence, I 
imagine it is not propoſed. to introduce poverty, as 
a conſtable to keep the peace. If our dominions 
abroad are the roots which feed all this rank luxu- 
riance of ſedition, it is not intended to cut them 
off in order to famiſh the fruit. If our liberty has en- 
feebled the executive power, there is no deſign, I 
hope, to call in the aid of deſpotiſm, to fill up the 
deficiencies of law. Whatever may be intended, 
theſe things are not yet profcfled. We ſeem there- 
fore to be driven to abſolute deſpair; for we have 
no other materials to work upon, but thoſe out of 
which God has been pleaſed to form the inhabitants 
of this iſland. If theſe be radically and eflentially 
vicious, all that can be ſaid is, that thoſe men are 
very unhappy, to whoſe fortune or duty it falls to 
adminiſter the affairs of this untoward people. I 
= hear 
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hear it indeed fometimes aſſerted, that a ſteady per- 
ſeverance in the preſent meaſures, and a rigorous 


- puniſhment of thoſe who oppoſe them, will in 
cCourſe of time infallibly put an end to theſe diſor- 


ders. But this, in my opinion, is ſaid without 


much obſervation of our preſent diſpoſition, and 
without any knowledge at all of the general nature 


of mankind. If the matter of which this nation is 


compoſed be ſo very fermentable as theſe gentle- 


men deſcribe it, leaven never will be wanting to 
work it up, as long as diſcontent, revenge, and am- 


bition, have exiſtence in the world. Particular pu- 


niſnments are the cure for accidental diſtempers in 
the ſtate; they inflame rather than allay thoſe heats 
which ariſe from the ſettled miſmanagement of the 
government, or from a natural ill diſpoſition in the 
people. It is of the utmoſt moment not to make 
miſtakes in the uſe of ſtrong meaſures; and firm- 
neſs is then only a virtue when it accompanies the 
moſt perfect wiſdom. In truth, inconſtancy is a 
ſort of natural corrective of folly and ignorance. 

I am not one of thoſe who think that the people 
are never in the wrong. They have been ſo fre- 
quently and outrageouſly, both in other countries 
and in this. But I do ſay, that in all diſputes be- 
tween them and their rulers, the preſumption 1s at 
leaſt upon a par in favour of the people. Expe- 
- rience may perhaps juſtify me in going further. 
Where popular diſcontents have been very preva- 
lent; it may well be affirmed and ſupported, that 
there has been generally ſomething found amiſs in 


the conſtitution, or in the conduct of government. 


The people have no intexeſt- in diſorder. When 
they do wrong, it is their error, and not their crime. 
But with the governing part of the ſtate, it is far 
otherwiſe. They certainly may act ill by deſign, as 
well as by miſtake. © Les revolutions qui arrivent 
dans les grands etats ne ſoui point un effect du hazard, 

| | © M 
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* ni du caprice des peuples. Rein ne revolte les grands 
& d'un royaume comme un gouvernement foible et de- 
* range, Pour la populace, ce n':ft jamais par envie 
* dattaquer qu'elle ſe ſoule ve, mais pur impatience de 
* fouffrir*.” Theſe are the words of a great man; 
of a miniſter of ſtate; and a zealous aſſertor of 
monarchy. They are applied to the /ftem of fa- 
vouritiſim which was adopted by Henry the Third 
of France, and to the dreadful conſequences it 
produced. What he ſays of revolutions, is equally 
true of all great diſturbances. If this preſumption 
in favour of the ſubjects againſt the truſtees of power 
be not the more probable, I am ſure it is the more 
comfortable ſpeculation ; becaule it is more eaſy to 
change an adminiſtration than to reform a people. 
Upon a ſuppoſition, therefore, that in the open- 
ing of the cauſe the preſumptions ſtand equally 
Balanced between the parties, there ſeems ſufficient. 
ground to entitle any perſon to a fair hearing, who 
attempts ſome other ſcheme beſide that eaſy one 
which is faſhionable in ſome faſhionable companies, 
to account for the preſent diſcontents. It is not to 
be argued that we endure no grievance, becauſe our 
grievances are not of the ſame ſort with thoſe under 
which we laboured formerly; not preciſely' thoſe 
which we bore from the Tudors, or vindicated on 
the Stuarts. A great change has taken place in 
the affairs of this country. For in the ſilent lapſe 
of events as material alterations have been inſen- 
ſibly brought about in the policy and character of 
governments and nations, as thoſe which have 
been marked by the tumult of public revolutions. 
It is very rare indeed for men to be wrong in 
their feelings concerning public miſconduct ; as rare 
to be right in their ſpeculation upon the cauſe of 
it, I have conſtantly obſerved, that the generality 


* Mem, de Sully, Vol. I. p. 133. | 
| of 
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of people are fifty years, at leaſt, behind-hand in 
their politicks. There are but very few, who are 


capable of comparing and digeſting what paſles 


before their eyes at different times and occaſions, 
ſo as to form the whole into a diſtinct ſyſtem. But 
in books every thing is ſettled for them, without 
the exertion of any conſiderable diligence or ſa- 

gacity. For which reaſon men are wiſe with but 
little reflection, and good with little ſelf-denial, in 
the buſineſs of all times except their own. We 


are very uncorrupt and tolerably enlightened judges 


of the tranſactions of pait ages; where no paſſions 
deceive, and where the whole train of circumſtances, 
from the trifling cauſe to the tragical event, is ſet 
in an orderly ſeries before us. Few are the par- 
tizans of departed tyranny; and to be a Whig on 
the buſineſs of an hundred years ago, is very con- 
ſiſtent with every advantage of preſent ſervility. 
This retroſpective wiſdom, and hiſtorical patriot- 
iſm, are things of wonderful convenience; and 
ſerve admirably to reconcile the old quarrel be- 
tween ſpeculation and practice. Many a ſtern 


"republican, after gorging himſelf with a full feaſt 


of admiration of the Grecian commonwealths and 
of our true Saxon conſtitution, and diſcharging all 
the ſplendid bile of his virtuous indignation on 
King John and King James, fits down perfectly 


ſatisfied to the coarſeſt work and homelieſt job of 


the day he lives in. I believe there was no pro- 
feſſed admirer. of Henry the Fighth among the 
inſtruments of the laſt King James; nor in the 
court of Henry the Eighth, was there, I dare ſay, 
to be found a ſingle advocate for the favourites 
of Richard the Second. - | - 

No complaiſance to our court or to our age, can 
make me believe nature to be ſo changed, but that 
public liberty will be among us, as among our an- 
ceſtors, obnoxious to ſome perſon or other; and 


that 
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that opportunities will be furniſhed, for attempting 
at leak. ſome alteration to the prejudice of our con- 
ſtitution. Theſe attempts will naturally vary in their 
mode according to times and circumſtances. For 
ambition, though it has ever the ſame general views, 
has not at all times the ſame means, nor the ſame 


particular objects. A great deal of the furniture of 


antient tyranny is worn to rags; the reſt is entirel 

out of faſhion. Beſides, there are few ſtateſmen ſo 
very clumſy and aukward in their buſineſs, as to fall 
into the identical ſnare which has proved fatal to 
their predeceſſors. When an arbitrary impoſition is 
attempted upon the ſubject, undoubtedly it will not 
bear on its forehead the name of Sh/p-money. There is 
no danger that an extenſion of the Foreft laws ſhould 
be the choſen mode of oppreſſion in this age. And 
when we hear any inſtance of miniſterial ' rapacity, 
to the prejudice of the rights of private life, it will 
certainly not be the exaction of two hundred pullets, 


from a woman of faſhion, for leave to lie with her 


own huſband*, | 

Every age has its own manners, and its politicks 
dependent upon them; and the ſame attempts will 
not be made againſt a conſtitution fully formed and 
matured, that were uſed to deſtroy it in the cradle, 
or to reſiſt its growth during its infancy. 

Againſt the being of parliament, I am ſatisfied, no 
deſigns have ever been entertained ſince the revolu- 
tion. Every one muſt perceive, that it is ſtrongly 
the intereſt of the court, to have ſome ſecond cauſe 
interpoſed between the miniſters and the people. The 
gentlemen of the houſe of commons have an intereſt 
equally ſtrong; in ſuſtaining the part of that inter- 
_ mediate cauſe. However they may hire out the 


* « [Jyor Hugonis de Nevill dat Domino Regi ducentas Gal- 
© linas, eo quod poſſit jacere una note cum Domino ſuo Hugone 
5 de Nevill.” Maddox, Hiſt, Exch. c. xiii. p. 326, 
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uſufruct of their voices, they never will part with 
the fee and inheritance, Accordingly thoſe who 
have been of the moſt known devotion to the 
will and pleaſure of the court, have at the ſame 
time been moſt forward in aſſerting an high au- 
thority in the houſe of commons. When they 
knew who were to uſe that authority, and how 
it was to be employed, they thought it never 
could be carried too far. It muſt be always the 
wiſh of an unconſtitutional ſtateſman, that an 
houſe of commons who are entirely dependent 
upon him, ſhould have every right of the people 
entirely dependent: upon their pleaſure. | It was 
ſoon diſcovered, that the forms of a free, and the 
ends of an arbitrary government, were things 
not altogether incompatible. 
The power of the crown, almoſt dead and rot- 
ten as Prerogative, has grown up anew, with much 
more ſtrength, and far leſs odium, under the name 
of Influence. An influence which operated with- 
out noiſe and without violence ; an influence which 
converted the very antagoniſt, into the inſtrument, 
of power; which contained in itſelf a perpetual prin- 
ciple of growth and renovation; and which the 
diſtreſſes and the proſperity of the country equally 
| tended to augment, was an admirable ſubſtitute for a 
prerogative, that, being only the offspring of anti- 
quated prejudices, had moulded in its original ſta- 
mina irreſiſtible principles of decay and diſſolution. 
The ignorance of the people is a bottom but for a 
temporary ſyſtem ; the intereſt of active men in the 
ſtate is a foundation perpetual and infallible. How- 
ever, ſome circumſtances, ariſing, it muſt be con- 
feſſed, in a great degree' from accident, prevented 
the effects of this influence for a long time from 
breaking out in a manner capable of exciting any 
ſerious apprehenſions. Although government was 
ſtrong and flouriſhed exceedingly, the court had 
OG | . drawn 
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drawn far leſs advantage than one would imagine 
from this great ſource of power. | 
At the revolution, the crown, deprived, for the 


ends of the revolution itſelf, of many prerogatives, - 


was found too weak to ſtruggle againſt all the dif- 
ficulties which preſſed ſo new and unſettled a govern- 
ment. The court was obliged therefore to delegate 
a part of its powers to men of ſuch intereſt as could 
ſupport, and of ſuch fidelity as would adhere to, its 
eſtabliſhment. Such men, were able. to draw in a 
greater number to a concurrence in the common de- 
\ fence, This connexion, neceſſary at firſt, continued 
long after convenient; and properly conducted 
might indeed, in all ſituations, be an uſeful inſtru- 
ment of government. At the ſame time, through 


the intervention of men of popular weight and cha- 


racter, the people poſſeſſed a ſecurity for their juſt 
portion of importance in the ſtate. But as the title 
to the crown grew ſtronger by long poſſeſſion, and 
by the conſtant increaſe of its influence, theſe helps 
have of late ſeemed to certain perſons no better than 
incumbrances. The powerful managers for govern- 
ment were not ſufficiently ſubmiſhve to the pleaſure 
of the poſſeſſors of immediate and perſonal favour, 
ſometimes from a confidence in their. own ſtrength 
natural and acquired; ſometimes from a fear of of- 
fending their friends, and weakening that lead in 
the country, which gave them a conſideration inde- 
pendent of the court. Men acted as if the court 
could receive, as well as confer, an obligation. 
The influence of government, thus divided in ap- 
pearance between the court and the leaders of par- 
ties, became in many caſes an acceſſion rather to the 
popular than to the royal ſcale; and ſome part of 
that influence which would otherwiſe have been 
poſſeſſed as in a. ſort of mortmain and unalienable 
domain, returned again to the great ocean from 
whence it aroſe, and circulated among the * 
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This method therefore of governing, by men of 
great natural intereſt or great acquired conſider- 
ation, was viewed in a very invidious light by the 
true lovers of abſolute monarchy. It is the nature 


of deſpotiſm to abhor power held by any means 
but its own momentary pleaſure ; and to annihilate 


all intermediate ſituations between boundleſs 
ſtrength on its own part, and total debility on the 
part of the people. | | 
To get rid of all this intermediate and indepen- 
dent importance, and t ſecure to the court the unli- 
mited and uncontrouled uſe of its own vaſt influence, 
under the ſole direction of its own private favour, has 
for ſome years paſt been the great object of policy. 
If this were compaſſed, the influence of the crown 
muſt of courſe produce all the effects which the 
moſt ſanguine partizans of the court could poſſibly 
deſire. Government might then be carried on with- 
out any concurrence on the part of the people; 
without any attention to the dignity of the greater, 
or to the affections of the lower forts. A new pro- 
ject was therefore deviſed, by a certain ſet of in- 
triguing men, totally different from the ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration which had prevailed ſince the acceſ- 
ſion of the Houſe of Brunſwick. This project, I 
have heard, was firſt conceived by ſome perſons in 
the court of Frederick Prince of Wales. £ 
The earlieſt attempt in the execution of this de- 
ſign was to ſet up for miniſter, a perſon, in rank 
indeed reſpectable, and very amply in fortune; but 
who, to the moment of this vaſt and ſudden ele- 
vation, was little known or conſidered in the king- 
dom. To him the whole nation was to yield an 
immediate and implicit ſubmiſſion. But whether it 
was for want of firmneſs to bear up againſt the firſt 
oppoſition; or that things were not yet fully ri- 


pened, or that this method was not found the moſt 


eligible ; that idea was ſoon abandoned. The in- 
- ſtrumental 
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ſtrumental part of the project was a little altered, 
to accommodate it to the time, and to bring things 
more gradually and more ſurely to the one great 
end propoſed. | 

The firſt part of the reformed plan was to draw 
a line which ſhould ſeparate the court from the miniſtry. 
Hitherto theſe names had been looked upon as ſy- 


nonymous ; but for the future, court and admini- 


tration were to be conſidered as things totally diſ- 
tint, By this operation, two ſyſtems of admini- 
ſration were to be formed; one which ſhould be in 
the real ſecret and confidence; the other merely 
oſtenſible, to perform the official and executory du- 
ties of government. The latter were alone to be 
reſponſible, whilſt the real adviſers, who enjoyed 
all the power, were effectually removed from all 

the danger. | £7 
Secondly, A party under theſe leaders was to be 
formed in favour of the court againſt the miniſtry - 
this party was to have a large ſhare in the emolu- 
ments of government, and to hold it totally ſeparate 
from, and independent of, oſtenſible adminiſtration. 
The third point, and that on which the ſucceſs 
of the whole ſcheme ultimately depended, was 79 
bring parliament to an acquieſcence in this projet. 
Parliament was therefore to be taught by degrees 
a total indifference to the perſons, rank, influence, 
abilities, connexions, and character, of the miniſters 
of the crown. By means of a diſcipline, on which I 
ſhall ſay more hereafter, that body was to be habi- 
tuated to the moſt oppoſite intereſts, and the moſt 
diſcordant politicks. All connexions and depen- 
dencies among ſubjects were to be entirely diſſolved. 
As hitherto buſineſs had gone through the hands of 
leaders of Whigs or Tories, men of talents to con- 
ciliate the people, and engage to their confidence, 
now the method was to be altered; and the lead 
was to be given to men of no ſort of conſideration 
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or credit in the country. This want of natural im- 


portance was to be their very title to delegated 


dened into an in 


ibility to pride as well as to 
duty. Thoſe hi | 


power. . parliament were to be har- 


tary decorum, than in a Turkiſh army. It was to 
be avowed as a conſtitutional maxim, that the king 


might appoint one of his footmen, or one of your 


footmen, for miniſter; and that he ought to be, and 
that he would be, as well followed as the firſt name 
for rank or wiſdom in the nation. Thus parlia- 


ment was to look on, as if perfectly unconcerned, 
While a cabal of the clofet and back ſtairs was ſub- 


ſtituted in the place of a national adminiſtration. 


ind haughty ſentiments, which 
are the great ſupport of independence, were to be 
let down gradually. Point of honour and prece- 
dence were no more to be regarded in parliamen- 


* 


With ſuch a degree of aquieſcence, any meaſure 


of any court might well be deemed thoroughly ſe- 


cure. The capital objects, and by much the moſt 


flattering characteriſticks of arbitrary power, would 


be obtained. Every thing would be drawn from its 
holdings in the country to the perſonal favour and 


inclination of the prince. This favour would be 


the ſole introduction to power, and the only tenure 
by which it was to be held: ſo that no perſon look- 


ing towards another, and all looking towards the 


court, it was impoſſible but that the motive which 
ſolely influenced every man's hopes muſt come in 
time to govern every man's conduct; till at laſt the 
ſervility became univerſal, in ſpite of the dead let- 
ter of any laws or inſtitutions whatſoever. 

How it ſhould happen that any man could be 
tempted to venture upon ſuch a project of govern- 
ment, may at firſt view appear ſurprizing. But the 
fact is, that opportunities very inviting to ſuch an 
attempt have offered; and the ſcheme itſelf was not 
deſtitute of ſome arguments not wholly unplauſible 

| to 
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to recommend it. Theſe opportunities and theſe 
arguments, the uſe that has been made of both, the 
plan for carrying this new ſcheme of government 
into execution, and the effects which it has produced, 

are in my vpinion worthy of our ſerious conſideration. 
His majeſty came to the throne of theſe king- 
doms with more advantages than any of his prede- 
ceſſors ſince the revolution. Fourth in deſcent, and 
third in ſucceſſion of his royal family, even the zea- 
lots of hereditary right, in him, ſaw ſomething to 
flatter their favourite prejudices; and to juſtify a 
transfer of their attachments, without a change in 
their principles. The perſon and cauſe of the Pre- 
tender were become contemptible; his title difown- 
ed throughout Europe, his party diſbanded in Eng- 
land. His majeſty came indeed to the inheritance 
of a mighty war; but, victorious in every part of 
the globe, peace was always in his power, not to ne- 
gociate, but to diftate. No foreign habitudes or at- 
tachments withdrew him from the cultivation of his 
power at home. His revenue for the civil eſtabliſh- 
ment fixed (as it was then thought) at a large, but 
definite ſum, was ample, without being mvidious. 
His influence, by additions from conqueſt, by an 
augmentation of debt, by an increaſe of. military 
and naval eſtabliſhment, much ſtrengthened and ex- 
tended. And coming to the throne in the prime 
and full vigour of youth, as from aſſection there 
was a ſtrong diſlike, ſo from dread there ſeemed to 
be a general averſeneſs, from giving any thing like 
offence to a monarch, againſt whoſe reſentment op- 
poſition could not look for a refuge in any ſort of 
reverſionary hope. | 1 

Theſe ſingular advantages inſpired his majeſty xy 
only with a more ardent deſire to preſerve unim- 
paired the ſpirit of that national freedom, to which 1 
he owed a ſituation ſo full of glory. But to others = 
it ſuggeſted ſentiments of a very different nature. 08: 

| They { 
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| 


They thought they now beheld an opportunity (by 


a certain ſort of ſtateſmen never long undiſcovered 
or unemployed} of drawing to themſelves, by the 


aggrandiſement of a court faction, a degree of 


power which they could never hope to derive from 
natural influence or from honourable ſervice ; and 


_ - Which it was impoſlible they could hold with the leaſt 


\ ſecurity, whilſt the ſyſtem of adminiſtration reſted 
upon its former bottom. In order to facilitate the 
execution of their deſign, it was neceſſary to make 


many alterations in political arrangement, and a ſig- 


- nal change in the opinions, habits, and connexions 
of the greateſt part of thoſe who at that. time acted 


in public. 

In the firſt place, they proceeded gradually, but 
not ſlowly, to deſtroy every thing of ſtrength which 
did not deri ve its principal nouriſhment from the im- 
mediate pleaſure of the court. The greateſt weight 
of popular opinion and party connexion were then 
with the duke of Newcaſtle and Mr. Pitt. Neither 
of theſe held their importance by the mw tenure of 


the court; they were not therefore thought to be ſo 


proper as others for the ſervices which were required 
by that tenure. It happened very favourably for 
the new ſyſtem, that under a forced coalition there 
rankled an incurable alienation and diſguſt between 
the parties which compoſed the adminiſtration. Mr, 
Pitt was firſt attacked. Not ſatisfied with removing 


him from power, they endeavoured by various arti- 


fices to ruin his character. The other party ſeemed 
rather pleaſed to get rid of ſo oppreſſive a ſupport ; 
not perceiving, that their own fall was prepared by 
his, and involved in it. Many other reaſons pre- 
vented them from daring to look their true ſituation 
in the face. To the great Whig families it was ex- 


tremely diſagreeable, and ſeemed almoſt unnatu- 


ral, to oppoſe the adminiſtration of a prince of the 
houſe of Brunſwick, Day after day they heſitated, 
5 and 
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and | doubted, and lingered, expecting that other 


counſels would take place ; and were ſlow to be per- 
ſuaded, that all which had been done by the cabal, 
was the effect not of humour, but of ſyſtem. It 
was more ſtrongly and evidently the intereſt of the 
new court faction, to get rid of the great Whig con- 
nexions, than to deſtroy Mr. Pitt. The power of 
that gentleman was vaſt indeed and merited; but it 
was in a degree perſonal, and therefore tranſient. 
Theirs was rooted in the country. For, with a 
good deal leſs of popularity, they poſſeſſed a far 
more natural and fixed influence. Long poſſeſſion 
of government; vaſt property; obligations of fa- 
vours given and received; connexion of office, ties 
of blood, of alliance, of friendſhip (things at that 
time ſuppoſed of ſome force) ; the name of 3 | 
dear to the majority of the people; the zeal early 
begun and ſteadily continued to the royal family: 
all theſe together formed a body of power in the 
nation, which was criminal and devoted. The great 
ruling principle of the cabal, and that which animat- 
ed and harmonized all their proceedings, how various 
ſoever they may have been, was to ſignify to the 
world, that the court would proceed upon its own a 
proper forces only; and that the pretence of bring- 
ing any other into its ſervice was an affront to it, 
and not a ſupport. Therefore, when the chiefs 
were removed, in order to go to the root, the whole 
party was put under a proſcription, ſo general and 
ſevere as to take their hard-earned bread from the 
loweſt officers, in a manner which had never been 
known before, even in general revolutions. But it 
was thought neceſlary effectually to deſtroy all de- 
pendencies but one; and to ſhow an example of the 
firmneſs and rigour with which the new ſyſtem was 
to be ſupported, | 
Thus for the time were pulled down, in the per- 
ſons of the Whig leaders and of Mr. Pitt (in ſpite 
of the ſervices of the one at the acceſſion of the roy- 


al 


* 
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al family, and the recent ſervices of the other in the 
war) the zwo only ſecurities for the importance of the 
people; power ariſing from popularity; and power ari- 
fing from connexion. Here and there indeed a few 
individuals were left ſtanding, who gave ſecurity 


for their total eſtrangement from the odious princi- 
ples of party connexion and perſonal attachment; 


and it muſt be confeſſed that moſt of them have re- 
ligiouſly kept their faith. Such a change could not 
however be made without a mighty fhock to go- 
vernment. ED 

To reconcile the minds of the people to all theſe 
movements, principles correſpondent to them had 
been preached up with great zeal, Every one muſt 
remember that the cabal ſet out with the moſt 
aſtoniſhing prudery, both moral and political. 
Thoſe who in a few months after ſouſed over head 
and ears into the deepeſt and dirtieſt pits of cor- 
ruption, cried out violently againſt the indirect 
practices in the electing and managing of parlia- 


ments, which had formerly prevailed. This mar- 


vellous abhorrence which the court had ſuddenly ta- 
ken to all influence, was not only circulated in con- 
verſation through the kingdom, but pompouſly an- 
nounced to the publick, with many other extraor- 
dinary things, in a pamphlet * which had all the ap- 
pearance of a manifeſto preparatory to ſome con- 
ſiderable enterprize. Throughout, it was a ſatire, 
though in terms managed and decent enough, on 
the politicks of the former reign. It was indeed 
written with no ſmall art and addreſs. | 

In this piece appeared the firſt dawning of the new 
ſyſtem; there firſt appeared the idea (then only in ſpe- 
culation) of /eparating the court from the adminiſtra- 
tion; of carrying every thing from national connexion 
to perſonal regards ; and of forming a regular party 


for that purpoſe, under the name of king's men. 


* Sentiments of an honeſt Man. 


To 
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To recommend this ſyſtem to the people, a 


perſpective view of the court gorgeouſly painted, 


and finely. illuminated from within, was exhibited to 
the gaping multitude. Party was to be totally done 
away, with all its evil works. Corruption was to 
be caſt down from court, as A!2 was from heaven. 


Power was thenceforward to be the choſen re- 


ſidence of public ſpirit; and no one was to be 
ſuppoſed under any ſiniſter influence, except thoſe 
who had the misfortune to be in diſgrace at court, 
which was to ſtand in lieu of all vices and all cor- 
ruptions. A ſcheme of perfection to be realized in 
a monarchy far beyond the viſionary republic of 
Plato. The whole ſcenery was exactly diſpoſed to 
- captivate thoſe good ſouls, whoſe credulous mora- 
lity is ſo invaluable a treaſure to crafty politicians. 
Indeed: there was wherewithal to charm every body, 
except thoſe few wha are not much pleaſed with pro- 
feſſions of ſupernatural virtue, who know of what 
ſtuff ſuch profeſſions are made, for what purpoſes 
they are deſigned, and in what they are ſure conſtant- 
ly to end. Many innocent gentlemen, who had been 
talking proſe all their lives without knowing any 


thing of the matter, began at laſt to open their eyes 
upon their own merits, and to attribute their not 


having been lords of the treaſury and lords of trade 
many years before, merely to the prevalence of par- 

ty, and to the miniſterial power, which had fruſtrat- 
ed the good intentions of the court in favour of 
their abilities. Now was the time to unlock the 
ſealed fountain of royal bounty, which had been in- 
famouſly monopolized and huckſtered, and to let 
it flow at large upon the whole people. The time 
was come to reſtore royalty to its original ſplendour, 
Mettre le Roy hors de page, became a ſort of watch- 
word. And it was conſtantly in the mouths of all 
the runners of the court, that nothing could preſerve 


the balance of the conſtitution from being overturn- 
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ed by the rabble, or by a faction of the nobility, but 
to free the ſovereign effectually from that miniſterial 
tyranny under which the royal dignity had been op- 
preſſed in the perſon of his majeſty's grand-father. 
Theſe were ſome of the many  artifices uſed to 
reconcile the people to the great change which was 
made in the perſons who compoſed the miniſtry, 
and the ſtill greater which was made and avowed 
in its conſtitution. As to individuals, other methods 
were employed with them; in order ſo thoroughly 
to diſunite every party, and even every family, 
that no concert, or der, or eſfect, might appear in any fu- 
ture oppiſition. And in this manner an adminiſtration 
without connexion with the people, or with one 


another, was firſt put in poſſeſſion of government. 


What good conſequences followed from it, we have 


all ſeen; whether with regard to virtue, public or 


private; to the eaſe and happineſs of the ſovereign ; 


or fo the real ſtrength of government. But as ſo 


much ſtreſs was then laid on the neceſſity of this 
new project, it will not be amiſs to take a view of 
the effects of this royal ſervitude and vile durance, 
which was ſo deplored in the reign of the late mo- 
narch, and was ſo carefully to be avoided in the 


reign of his ſucceſſor. The effects were theſe. 


In times full of doubt and danger to his perſon 
and family, George the Second maintained the dig- 
nity of his crown connected with the liberty of his 
people, not only unimpaired, but improved, for the 
ſpace of thirty-three years. He overcame a dange- 


' Tous rebellion, abetted by foreign force, and raging 


in the heart of his kingdoms ; and thereby deſtroyed 


the ſeeds of all future rebellion that could ariſe upon 


the ſame principle. Hecarried the glory, the power, 
the commerce of England, to an height unknown 
even to this renowned nation in the times of its 
greateſt proſperity ; and he left his ſucceſſion reiting 
on the true and only true foundation of all national 

1 55 and 
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and all regal greatneſs; affection at home, reputation 
abroad, truſt in allies, terror in rival nations. The 
moſt ardent lover of his country cannot wiſh for 

Great Britain an happier fate than to continue as ſne 
was then left. A people emulous as we are in af- 
fection to our preſent ſovereign, know not how to 
form a prayer to Heaven for a greater bleſſing upon 
his virtues, or an higher ſtate of felicity and glory, 
than that he ſhould live, and ſhould reign, and, 
when Providence ordains it, ſhould die, exactly 
like his illuſtrious predeceſſor, | 

A great prince may be obliged (though ſuch a 

thing cannot happen very often) to ſacrifice his 
private inclination to his public intereſt. A wiſe 
prince will not think that ſuch a reſtraint implies a 
condition of ſervility ; and. truly, if ſuch was the 
condition of the laſt reign, and the effects were alſo 
ſuch as we have deſcribed, we ought, no leſs for the 
ſake of the ſovereign whom we love, than for our 
own, to hear arguments convincing indeed, before we 
depart from the maxims of that reign, or fly in the 
face of this great body of ſtrong and recent experi- 
ens | 
One of the principal topicks which was then, and 
has been fince, much employed by that political 
* ſchool>is an affected terror of the growth of an 
ariſtocratic power, prejudicial to the rights of the 
crown, and the balance of the conſtitution. Any 
new Powers exerciſed in the houſe of lords, or in the 
| houſe of commons, or by the crown, ought certainly 
to excite the vigilant and anxious jealouſy of a free 
people. Even a new and unprecedented courſe of 
action in the whole legiſlature, without great and 
evident reaſon, may be a ſubject of juſt uneaſineſs. I 
will not affirm, that there may not have lately ap- 


dee the political writings of the late Dr. Brown, and many others, 


Ff 2 peared 
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peared in the houſe of lords a diſpoſition to ſome at- 
tempts derogatory to the legal rights of the ſubje&. 
If any ſuch have really appeared, they have ariſen, 
not from a power properly ariſtocratic, but from the 


ſame influence which 1s charged with having excited 


attempts of a ſimilar nature in the houſe of com- 
mons; which houſe, if it ſhould have been betrayed 
into an unfortunate quarrel with its conſtituents, 


and involved in a charge of the very ſame nature, 


could have neither power nor inclination to repel 
ſuch attempts in others. Thoſe. attempts in the 


houſe of lords can no more be called ariſtocratic 


proceedings, than the proceedings with regard to the 
county of Middleſex in the houſe of commons can 
with any ſenſe be called democratical, | 

It is true, that the peers have a great influence in 
the kingdom, and jn every part of the public con- 
cerns. While they are men of property, it is im- 
poſſible to prevent it, except by ſuch means as muſt 
prevent all property from its natural operation: an 
event not eaſily to be compaſſed, while property is 
power ; nor by any means to be wiſhed, while the 
leaſt notion exiſts of the method by which the 
ſpirit of liberty acts, and of the means by which it 


is preſerved. If any particular peers, by their uni- 


form, upright, conſtitutional conduct, by their pub- 
lic and their private virtues, have acquired an in- 
fluence in the country; the people, on whoſe 
favour that influence depends, and from whom it 
aroſe, will never be duped into an opinion, that 
ſuch greatneſs in a peer is the deſpotiſm of an 


ariſtocracy, when they know and feel it to be the 


effect and pledge of their own importance. 8 

I am no friend to ariftocracy, in the ſenſe at leaſt 
in which that word is. uſually underſtood. If it 
were not a bad habit to moot caſes on the ſuppoſed 
ruin of the conſtitution, I ſhould be free to de- 
clare that if it muſt periſh, I would rather b- 


fac 
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far ſee it reſolved into any other form, than loſt in 
that auſtere and inſolent domination. But, what- 
ever my diſlikes may be, my fears are not upon 
that quarter. The queſtion, on the influence of a 
court, and of a peerage, is not, which of the two 
dangers is the moſt eligible, but which is the moſt 
imminent: He is but a poor obſerver, who has not 
ſeen, that the generality of peers, far from ſupport- 
ing themſelves in a ſtate of independent greatneſs, 
are but too apt to fall into an oblivion of their pro- 
per dignity, and to run headlong into an abjec ſer- 
vitude. Would to God it were. true, that the fault 
of our peers were too much ſpirit! It is worthy of 
ſome obſervation, that theſe gentlemen, ſo jealous 
of ariſtocracy, make no complaints of the power of 
thoſe peers (neither few nor inconſiderable) who are 
always in the train of a court, and whoſe whole 
weight muſt. be conſidered as a portion of the ſet- 
tled influence of the crown. This is all ſafe and 
right; but if ſome peers (I am very ſorry they are 
not as many as they ought to be) ſet themſelves, in 
the great concern of peers and commons, againſt a 
back-ſtairs influence and clandeſtine government, 
then the alarm begins; then the. conſtitution is 
in danger of being forced into an ariſtocracy. 

I reſt a little the longer on this court topick, be- 
cauſe it was much inſiſted upon at the time of the 
great change, and has been ſince frequently revived 
by many of the agents of that party: for, whilſt 
they are terrifying the great and opulent with the 
| horrors of mob- government, they are by other ma- 
nagers attempting (though hitherto with little ſue- 
ceſs) to alarm the people with a phantom of tyran- 
ny in the nobles. All this is done upon their fa- 
vourite principle of diſunion, of ſowing jealouſies a- 
mongſt the different orders of the ſtate, and of diſ- 
Jointing the natural ſtrength of the kingdom; that it 
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may be rendered incapable of reſiſting the ſiniſter 
deſigns of wicked men, who have engrofled the roy- 


al power. 


Thus much of the topicks choſen by the courti- 
ers to recommend their ſyſtem ; it will be neceſſary 
to open a little more at large the nature of that par- 
ty which was formed for its ſupport. Without this, 


the whole would have been no better than a viſion- 


ary amuſement, like the ſcheme of Harrington's 
political club, and not a buſineſs in which the nation 
had a real concern. As a powerful party, and a 
party conſtructed on a new principle, it is a very in- 
viting object of curiofity. cody * 
I•t muſt be remembered, that ſince the revolution, 
until the period we are ſpeaking of, the influence of 
the crown had been always employed in ſupport- 
ing the miniſters of ſtate, and in carrying on the 
public buſineſs according to their opinions. But 
the party now in queſtion is formed upon a very 
different idea. It is to intercept the favour, protec- 
tion and confidence of the crown in the paſſage to 
its miniſters, it is to come between them and their 
importance in parliament; it is to ſeparate them 


from all their natural and acquired dependencies ; it 


is intended as the controul, not the ſupport, of ad- 
miniſtration. - The machinery of this ſyſtem is per- 
plexed in its movements, and falſe in its principle. 
It is formed on a ſuppoſition that the king is ſome- 


thing external to his government; and that he may 


be honoured and aggrandized, even by its debility 


and diſgrace. The plan proceeds expreſsly on the 
idea of enfeebling the regular executory power. It 
proceeds on the idea of weakening, the ſtate in order 


to ſtrengthen the court. The ſcheme depending 
entirely on diſtruſt, on diſconnexion, on mutability 


by principle, on ſyſtematic weakneſs in every parti- 
_ cular member; it is impoſſible that the total reſult 
(ſhould be ſubſtantial ſtrength of any kind. 


As 
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As a foundation of their ſcheme, the cabal have 
eſtabliſhed a ſort of 7974 in the court. All ſorts of 
parties, by this means, have been brought into ad- 
miniſtration, from whence few have had the good 
fortune to eſcape without diſgrace ; none at all 
without conſiderable loſſes. In the beginning of 
each arrangement no profeſſions 'of confidence and 
ſupport are wanting, to induce the leading men to 
engage. But while the miniſters of the day appear 
in all the pomp and pride of power, while they 
have all their canvas ſpread out to the wind, and 
every ſail filled with the fair and proſperous gale 
of royal favour, in a ſhort time they find, they know 
not how, a current, which ſets directly againſt them 
which prevents all progreſs ; and even drives them 
backwards. They grow aſhamed and mortified in 
a ſituation, which, by its vicinity to power, only 
ſerves to remind them the more ſtrongly of their. 
inſignificance. They are obliged either to execute 
the orders of their inferiors, or to ſee themſelves 
oppoſed by the natural inſtruments of their office. 
With the loſs of their dignity they loſe their temper. 

In their turn they grow troubleſome to that cabal 
which, whether it ſupports or oppoſes, equally diſ- 
graces and equally betrays them. It is ſoon found 
neceſſary to get rid of the heads of adminiſtra- 
tion; but is of the heads only. As there always 
are many rotten members belonging to the beſt 

connexions, it is not hard to perſuade ſeveral to 
continue in office without their leaders. By this means 
the party goes out much thinner than it came in; and 
is only reduced in ftrength by its temporary poſſeſ- 
ſion of power. Beſides, if by accident, or in courſe of 
changes, that power ſhould be recovered, the junto 
have thrown up a retrenchment of theſe carcaſes, 
which may ſerve to cover themſelves in a day of 
danger. They conclude, not unwiſely, that ſuch 
rotten members will become the firſt objects of diſ- 
guſt and reſentment to their antient connexions. 


They 
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They contrive to form in the outward adminiſtra- 
tion two parties at the leaſt ; which, whilſt they are 
tearing one another to pieces, are both competitors 
for the favour and protection of the cabal; and by 
their emulation, contribute to throw every thing 
more and more into the hands of the interior ma- 
nagers. 

A miniſter of ſtate will ſometimes keep himſelf 
totally eſtranged from all his colleagues; will differ 
from them in their councils, will privately traverſe, 
and publickly.oppoſe, their meaſures. He will how- 


ever, continue in his employment. Inſtead of ſuf- 


fering any mark of diſpleaſure, he will be diſtin- 
guiſhed by an unbounded profuſion of court re- 
wards and careſſes; becauſe he does what is expected, 
and all that is expected, from men in office. He 
helps to keep ſome form of adminiſtration in being, 
and keeps it at the ſame time as weak and wed 
as poſſible. 

However, we muſt take care not to be miſtaken, or 
to imagine that ſuch perſons have any weight in their 
oppoſition. When, by them, adminiſtration is con- 
vinced of its inſignificancy, they are ſoon to be con- 
vinced of their own. They never are ſuffered to ſuc- 
ceed in their oppoſition. They and the world are to 
be ſatisfied, that, neither office, nor authority, nor 


property, nor ability, cloquence, counſel, ſkill, or uni- 


on, are of the leaſt importance; but that the mere 
influence of the the court, naked of all ſupport, and 


deſtitute of all management, is abundantly ſufficient 
for all its own purpoſes. 


When any adverſe connexion is to be. deſtroyed, 


the cabal ſeldom appear in the work themſelves, 


They find out ſome perſon of whom the party en- 
tertains an high opinion. Such a perſon they en- 
deavour to delude with various pretences. They 
teach him firſt to diſtruſt, and then to quarrel with 
his friends; among whom, by the ſame arts, they ex- 
cite a ſimilar diffidence of hin; : fo that, in this mutual 


fear | 
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fear and diſtruſt, he may ſuffer himſelf to be em- 


ployed as the inſtrument in the change which is 


brought about. Afterwards they are ſure to deſtroy 
him in his turn, by fetting up in his place ſome 


perſon in whom he had himſelf repoſed the greateſt 
confidence, and who ſerves to carry off a con- 
ſiderable part. of his adherents. | 
When ſuch a perſon has broke in this manner 
with his connexions, he is ſoon compelled to com- 
mit ſome flagrant act of iniquitous perſonal hoſtility 
againſt ſome of them (ſuch as an attempt to ſtri 
a particular friend of his family eſtate), by whic 


the cabal hope to render the parties utterly irre- 


concileable. In truth, they have ſo contrived mat- 
ters, that people have a greater hatred to the ſub-- 
ordinate inſtruments than to the principal movers. 
As in deſtroying their enemies they make uſe of 
inſtruments not immediately belonging to their 
corps, ſo in advancing their own friends they pur- 


ſue exactly the ſame method. To promote any of 


them to conſiderable rank or emolument, they com- 
monly take care that the recommendation ſhall 
paſs through the hands of the oſtenſible miniſtry : 
ſuch a recommendation might however appear to 
the world, as ſome proof of the credit of miniſters, 
and ſome means of increaſing their ſtrength. To 
prevent this, the perſons ſo advanced are directed, 
in all companies, induſtriouſly to declare, that they 
are under no obligations whatſoever to adminiſ- 
tration ; that they have received their office from 
another quarter; that they are totally free and 

independent. | | 
When the faction has any job of lucre to obtain, 
or of vengeance to perpetrate, their way is, to 
ſelect, for the execution, thoſe very perſons to 
whoſe habits, friendſhips, principles, and declara- 
tions, ſuch proceedings are publicly known to be 
the moſt adverſe; at once to render the inſtruments 
the more odious, and therefore the more n 
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and to prevent the people from ever repoſing a 
confidence in any appearance of private friendſhip, 
or public principle. 

If the adminiſtration ſeem now and then, from 
remiſſneſs, or from fear of making themſelves dif- 
agreeable, to ſuffer any popular exceſſes to go un- 
puniſhed, the cabal immediately ſets up ſome 
creature of theirs to raiſe a clamour againſt the 
miniſters, as having ſhamefully betrayed the dig- 
nity of government. Then they compel the mi- 
niſtry to become active in conferring rewards and 
. honours. on the perſons who have been the inſtru- 
ments of their diſgrace ; and, after having firſt 
vilified them with the higher orders for ſuffering 
the laws to ſleep over the licentiouſneſs of. the 
populace, they drive them (in order to make amends 
for their former inactivity) to ſome act of atrocious 
violence, which renders them completely abhorred by 
the people. They who remember the riots which 
attended the Middleſex election; the opening of 
the preſent parliament ; and the tranſactions relative 
to Saint George's Fields, will not be at a loſs for an 
| application of theſe remarks. | 

That this body may be enabled to compaſs all 
the ends of its inſtitution, its members are ſcarcely 
ever to aim at the high and reſponſible offices of the 
Nate. They are diſtributed with art and judgment 
through all the ſecondary, but efficient, departments 
of office, and through the houſeholds of all the 
branches of the royal family: ſo as on one hand 
to occupy all the avenues to the throne; and on the 
other to forward or fruſtrate the execution of any 
meaſure, according to their own intereſts. For 
with the credit and ſupport which they are known 
to have, though for the greater part in places 
which are only a genteel excuſe for ſalary, they 
| Poſſeſs all the influence of the higheſt poſts; and 

they dictate publicly in almoſt every thing, even 
with a parade of * Whenever they diſſent 


_ (as 
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(as it often happens) from their nominal leaders, 
the trained part of the ſenate, inſtinctively in the 
ſecret, is ſure to follow them ; provided the leaders, 
ſenſible of their ſituation, do not of themſelves re- 
cede in time from their moſt declared opinions. This 
latter is generally the caſe. It will not be conceivable 
to any one who has not ſeen it, what pleaſure is 
taken by the cabal in rendering theſe heads of office 
thoroughly contemptible and ridioulous. And when 
they are become ſo, they. have then the beſt chance 
for being well ſupported. | 
The members of the court faction are fully in- 
demnified for not holding places on the ſlippery 
heights of the kingdom, not only by the lead in all 
affairs, but alſo by the perfect ſecurity in which they 
enjoy leſs conſpicuous, but very advantageous ſitu- 
ations. Their places are, in expreſs legal tenure, or 
in effect, all of them for life. Whilſt the firſt and 
molt reſpectable perſons in the kingdom are toſſed 
about like tennis balls, the ſport of a blind and in- 
ſolent caprice, no miniſter dares even to caſt an 
oblique glance at the loweſt of their body. If an 
attempt be made upon one of this corps, immedi- 
ately he flies to ſanctuary, and pretends to the moſt 
inviolable of all promiſes. No conveniency of public 
arrangement is available to remove any one of them 
from the ſpecific ſituation he holds; and the lighteſt 
attempt upon one of them, by the moſt powerful 
miniſter, is a certain preliminary to his own de- 
ſtruction. 5 | 
Conſcious of their independence, they bear them 
ſelves with a lofty air to the exterior miniſters. Likę 
Janiſſaries, they derive a kind of freedom from the 
very condition of their ſervitude. They may ac 
juſt as they pleaſe; provided they are true to the 
great ruling principle of their inſtitution. It is, 
therefore, not at all wonderful, that people ſhould 
be ſo defirous of adding themſelves to that body, in 
which they may poſſeſs and reconcile a” 
| the 
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the moſt alluring, and ſeemingly the moſt contra- 


dictory; enjoying at once all the ſpirited pleaſure of 
independence, and all the groſs lucre and fat emo- 


* 


* 


Here is a ſketch, though a flight one, of the 


conſtitution, laws, and policy of this new court 


corporation. The name by which they chuſe to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, is that of king's men, or the 
kings friends, by an invidious excluſion of the reſt 
of his Majeſty's moſt loyal and affectionate ſubjects. 
The whole ſyſtem comprehending the exterior and 


interior adminiſtrations, is commonly called, in the 
technical language of the court, double cabinet; in 


French or Engliſh, as you chuſe to pronounce it. 
Whether all this be a viſion of a diſtracted brain, 
or the invention of a malicious heart, or a real faction 
in the country, muſt be judged by the appearances 
which things have worn for eight years paſt. Thus 
far I am certain, that there is not a ſingle public 
man, in or out of office, who has not, at ſome time 


or other borne teſtimony to the truth of what I have 


now related. In particular, no perſons have been 
more ſtrong in their aſſertions, and louder and more 
indecent in their complaints, than thoſe who com- 
poſe all the exterior part of the preſent adminiſtra- 
tion; in whoſc time that faction has arrived at ſuch 


an height of power, and of boldneſs in the uſe of 


It, as may, in the end, perhaps bring about its total 


_ deſtruction, 


It is true, that about four years ago, during the 
adminiſtration of the Marquis of Rockingham, an 
attempt was made to carry on government without 
their concurrence. However, this was only a tranſient 
cloud; they were hid but for a moment; and their 
conſtcllation blazed out with greater brightneſs, and 
a far more vigorous influence, ſome time after it 
was blown over. An attempt was at that time 
made (but without any idea of proſcription) - 

SY FR Drs 
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break their corps, to diſcountenance their doctrines, 


to revive connexions of a different kind, to reſtore 


the principles and policy of the Whigs, to reanimate 
the cauſe of liberty by miniſterial countenance ; and 
then, for the firſt time, were men ſeen attached in 
office to every principle they had maintained in op- 
poſition. No one will doubt, that ſuch men were 
abhorred and violently oppoſed by the court faction, 
and that ſuch a ſyſtem could have but a ſhort 
duration. e WES _ 

It may appear ſomewhat affected, that in ſo much 


_ diſcourſe upon this extraordinary party, I ſhould 
ſay ſo little of the Earl of Bute, who is the ſuppoſed 


head of it. But this was neither owing to affectation 


nor inadvertence. I have carefully avoided the 


introduction of perſonal reflexions of any kind. 
Much the greater part of the topicks which have 
been uſed to blacken this nobleman, are either unjuſt 
or frivolous. At beſt, they have a tendency to give 
the reſentment of this bitter calamity a wrong di- 
rection, and to turn a public grievance into a mean, 
perſonal, or a dangerous national quarrel. Where 
there is a regular ſcheme of operations carried on, it 
is the ſyſtem, and not any individual perſon who 
acts in it, that is truly dangerous. This ſyſtem has 
not riſen ſolely from the arabition of Lord Bute, but 
from the circumſtances which favoured it, and from 


an indifference to the conſtitution which had been for 


ſome time growing among our gentry. We ſhould 
have been tried with it, if the Ear] of Bute had never 
exiſted ; and it will want neither a contriving head 
nor active members, when the Earl of Bute exiſts 
no longer. It is not, therefore, to rail at Lord 
Bute, but firmly to embody againſt this court party 
and its practices, which tan afford us any proſpect 
of rclief in our preſent condition. 1 
Another motive induces me to put the perſonal 
conſideration of Lord Bute, wholly out of the 
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queſtion. He communicates very little in a dire& - 

manner with the greater part of our men of bufineſs. 
This has never been his cuſtom. It is enough for 
him that he ſurrounds them with his creatures. 
Several imagine, therefore, that they have a very 
good excuſe for doing all the work of this faction, 
when they have no perſonal connexion with Lord 


Bute. But whoever becomes a party to an admi- 


niſtration, compoſed of inſulated individuals, with- 
out faith plighted, tie, or common principle ; an 
adminiſtration conſtitutionally impotent, becauſe 


' ſupported by no party in the nation; he who con- 


tributes to deſtroy the connexions of men and their 
truſt in one another, or in any ſort to throw the 
dependance of public counſels upon private will and 
favour, poſſibly may have nothing to do with the 
Earl of Bute, It matters little whether he be the 


friend or the enemy of that particular perſon. But let 
him be who or what he will, he abets a faction that 


is driving hard to the ruin of his country. He is 
fapping the foundation of its liberty, diſturbing the 
ſources of its domeſtic tranquillity, weakening its 
government over its dependencies, degrading it 
from all its importance in the ſyſtem of Europe. 

It is this unnatural infuſion of a em of favour- 


11iſm into a government which in a great part of its 


conſtitution is popular, that has raiſed the preſent 


ferment in the nation. The people, without entering 


deeply into its principles, could plainly perceive its 
effects, in much violence, in a great ſpirit of inno- 
vation, and a general diſorder in all the functions of 
government. I keep my eye ſolely on this ſyſtem; 
if 1 ſpeak of thoſe meaſures which have ariſen 


from it, it will be ſo far only as they illuſtrate 


the general ſcheme. This is the fountain of all 
thoſe bitter waters of which, through an hundred 
different conduits, we have drunk until we are ready 
to burſt. The diſcretionary power of the crown in 
the formation of miniſtry, abuſed by bad or weak 
men, 
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men, has given riſe to a ſyſtem, which, without 
directly violating the letter of any law, operates 
againſt the ſpirit of the whole conſtitution. 

A plan of favouritiſm for our executory govern- 
ment 1s eſſentially. at variance with the plan of our 
legiſlature. One great end undoubtedly of a mixed 
government like ours, compoſed of monarchy, and 
of controuls, on the part of the higher people and 
the lower, is that the prince ſhall: not be able to 

violate the laws. This is uſeful indeed and funda- 
mental. But this, even at firſt view, is no more 
than a negative advantage; an armour merely de- 
fenſive. It is therefore next in order, and equal 
in importance, ihat the diſcretionary powers which 
are neceſſarily veſted in the monarch, whether for the 
execution of the laws, or for the nomination io ma- 
giſtracy and office, or for conducting the affairs of 
peace and war, or for ordering the revenue, ſhould 
all be exerciſed upon public principles and nattonal 
grounds, and not on the. ikings or prejudices, the in- 
trigues or policies of a court. This, I ſaid, is equal 
in importance to the ſecuring a government ac- 
cording to law. The laws reach but a very little 
way. Conſtitute government how you pleaſe, infi- 
nitely the greater part of, it muſt depend upon the 
exerciſe of the powers which are left at large to 
the prudence and uprightneſs of miniſters of ſtate. 

Even all the uſe and potency of the laws depends 
upon them. Without them, your commonwealth 
is no better than a ſcheme upon paper; and not a 
living, acting, effective conſtitution. It is poſſible, 
that through negligence, or ignorance, or deſign 
artfully conducted, miniſters may ſuffer one part 
of government to languiſh, another to be perverted 
from its purpoſes, and every valuable intereſt of the 
country to fall into ruin and decay, without poſſi- 
bility of fixing any ſingle act on which a criminal 
proſecution can be juſtly grounded. The due ar- 
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rangement of men in the active part of the ſtate, 
far from being foreign to the purpoſes of a wife go- 
vernment, ought to be among its very firſt and 
deareſt objects. When, therefore, the abettors of 
the new ſyſtem tell us, that between them and their 
oppoſers there is nothing but a ſtruggle for power, 
and that therefore we are no ways concerned in it ; 
we muſt tell thoſe who have the impudence to inſult 
us in this manner, that of all things we ought to be 
the moſt concerned, who and what ſort of men they - 


are, that hold the truſt of every thing that is dear 


to us. Nothing can render this a point of indif- 


ference to the nation, but what muſt either render 


us totally. deſperate, or ſoothe us into the ſecurity 
of ideots, We muſt ſoften into a credulity below 


the milkineſs of infancy, to think all men virtuous. 
We muſt be tainted with a malignity truly diabolical, 
to believe all the world to be equally wicked and 


corrupt. Men are in public life as in private, ſome 
good, ſome-evil. The elevation of the one, and 
the depreſſion of the other, are the firſt objects of 
all true policy. But that form of government, 
which, neither in its direct inſtitutions, nor in 
their immediate tendency, has contrived to throw 
its affairs into the moſt truſt-worthy hands, but has 
left its whole executoryi ſyſtem to be diſpoſed of 
agreeably to the uncontrouled pleaſure of any one 
man, however excellent or virtuous, is a plan of 
polity defective not only in that member, but con- 


. ſequentially erroneous in every part of it. 


In arbitrary governments, the conſtitution of the 
miniſtry follows the conſtitution of the legiſlature. 
Both the law and the magiſtrate are the creatures of 
will. It muſt be ſo. Nothing. indeed, will appear 
more certain, on any tolerable conſideration of this 


matter, than that ev»ry ſort of government ought 10 


nde its adminijiration correſpondent to its legiſlature. 
If it ſhould be otherwiſe, things muſt fall into an 
hideous 
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hideous diſorder. The people of a free common= 


wealth, who have taken ſuch care that their laws 


' ſhould be the reſult of general conſent, cannot be ſo 
ſenſeleſs as to ſuffer their executory ſyſtem to be 
compoſed of perſons on whom they have no de- 


pendence, and whom no proofs of the public love 
and confidence have recommended to thoſe powers, 


upon the uſe of which the very being of the ſtate 
depends. | 


The popular election of magiſtrates, and popular 
diſpoſition of rewards and honours, is one of the 


firſt advantages of a free ſtate. Without it, or 
ſomething equivalent to it; perhaps the people can- 
not long enjoy the ſubſtance of freedom; certainly 
none of the vivifying energy of good government. 
The frame of our commonwealth did not admit of 
ſuch an actual election: but it provided as well, and 
(while the ſpirit of the conſtitution is preſerved) 
better for all the effects of it than by the method of 
ſuffrage in any democratic ſtate whatſoever. It had 
always, until of late, been held the firſt duty. of 


Parliament, 70 refuſe to ſupport Government until 


Power was in the hands of perſous who were ac- 
ceptable to the people, or while factions predominated 
in the Court in which the nation had no confidence, 
Thus all the good effects of popular election were 
ſuppaſed to be ſecured to us, without the miſchiefs 
attending on perpetual intrigue, and a diſtinc can- 


vals for every particular office throughout the body 


of the people. This was the moſt noble and refined 
part of our conſtitution. The people by their re- 
preſentatives and grandees, were intruſted with a 


deliberative power in making laws; the king with 


the controul of his negative. The king was in- 
truſted with the deliberative choice and the election 
to office ; the people had the negative in a.parlia- 
mentary refuſal to ſupport, Formerly this power 
of controul was what kept miniſters in-awe. of par- 
laments, and parliaments in reverence with the 

Vol. I. 9 people 
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ple. If the uſe of this power of controul on 
the ſyſtem and perſons of adminiſtration is gone, 
every thing is loſt, parliament and all. We may 
aſfure ourſelves, that if parliament will tamely ſee 
evil men take poſſeſſion of all the ſtrong holds of 
their country, and allow them time and means to 
fortify themſelves, under a pretence of giving them 
a fair trial, and upon a hope of diſcovering, whe- 
ther they will not be reformed by power, and whe- 
ther their meaſures will not be better than their 


- morals; ſuch a parliament will give countenance to 
their meafures alſo, whatever that parliament may 


pretend, and whatever thoſe meaſures may be. 

Every good political inſtitution muſt have a 
preventive - operation as well as a remedial. It 
ought to have a natural tendency to exclude bad 
men from government, and not to truſt for the 
ſafety of the ſtate to ſubſequent puniſhment alone : 
puniſhment which has ever been tardy and un- 
certain; and which, when power is ſuffered in bad 
hands, may chance to fall rather on the injured 
than the criminal. | | 

Before men are put forward into the great truſts 
of the ſtate, they ought by their conduct to have 
obtained ſuch a degree of eſtimation in their country, 
as may be ſome ſort of pledge and fecurity to the 
public, that they will not abuſe thoſe truſts. It is 
no mean ſecurity for a proper uſe of power, that a 
man has ſhewn by the general tenor of his actions, 
that the affection, the good opinion, the confidence, of 
his fellow citizens have been among the principal ob- 
jects of his life; and that he has owed none of the 
gradations of his power or fortune to a ſettled con · 
tempt, or occaſional forfeiture of their eſteern. 

That man who before he comes into power has no 
friends, or who coming into power is obliged to 
deſert his friends, or who loſing it has no friends 
to ſympathize with him; he who has no ſway 
among any part of the landed or commercial 1 

| | | tereſt, 
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tereſt, but whoſe whole importance has begun with 
his office, and is ſure to end with it; is a perſon 
who ought never to be ſuffered by a controuling 
parliament to continue in any of thoſe ſituations 
which confer the lead and direction of all our public 
affairs ; becauſe ſuch a man has no connexion with the 
intereſt of the people. — 

Thoſe knots or cabals of men who have got to- 
gether avowedly without any public principle, in 
order to ſell their conjunct iniquity at the higher 
rate, and are therefore univerſally odious, ought ne- 
ver to be ſuffered to domineer in the ſtate ; becauſe 

they have no connexion with the ſentiments and opinions 
of the people. 7 2 

Theſe are conſiderations which in my opinion en- 
force the neceſſity of having ſome better reaſon, in 
a free country, and a free parliament, for ſupporting 
the miniſters of the crown, than that ſhort one, 
That the. king has thought proper to appoint them. 

There is ſomething very courtly in this. But 
it is a principle pregnant with all ſorts of miſchief, 
in a conſtitution like ours, to turn the views of 
active men from the country to the court. What- 
ever be the road to power, that is the road which 
will be trod. If the opinion of the country be of 
no uſe as a means of power or conſideration, the 
qualities which uſually procure that opinion will be 
no longer cultivated. And whether it will be right, 
in a ſtate ſo popular in its conſtitution as ours, to 
leave ambition without popular motives, and to 
truſt all to the operation of pure virtue in the minds 
of kings and miniſters, and public men, muſt be ſub- 
mitted to the judgment and good ſenſe of the peopl 
of England. Bs - 

Cunning men are here apt to break in, and, without 
directly controverting the principle, to raiſe ob- 
jections from the difficulty under which the ſovereign 
labours, to diſtinguiſh the genuine voice and ſenti- 
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ments of his people, from the clamour of a faction, 


by which it is ſo eaſily counterfeited. The nation, 
they ſay, is generally divided into parties, with views 
and paſſions utterly irreconcileable. If the king ſhould 
put his affairs into the hands of any one of them, he 
is ſure to diſguſt the reſt; if he ſelect particular men 


from among them all, it is an hazard that he diſ- 
guſts them all. Thoſe who are left out, however 
divided before, will ſoon run into a body of oppoſi- 
tion; which, being a collection of many diſcontents 


into one focus, will without doubt be hot and vio- 
lent enough. Faction will make its cries reſound 
through the nation, as if the whole were in an up- 


roar, when by far the majority, and much the bet- 
ter part, will ſeem for a while as it were annihilated 
by the. quict in which their virtue and modera- 


lion incline them to enjoy the bleſſings of govern- 
ment. Beſides that the opinion of the meer vulgar 
is a miſerable rule even with regard to themſelves, 
on account of their violence and inſtability. So that 
if you were to gratify them in their humour to-day, 


that very gratification would be a ground of their 
diſſatisfaction on the next. Now as all theſe rules 
of public opinion are to be collected with great dif- 


fl culty, and to be applied with equal uncertainty as 


to the effect, what better can a king of England do, 
than to employ ſuch men as he, finds to have views 


and inclinations moſt conformable to his own ; who 


are leaſt infected with pride and ſelf-will, and who 
are leaſt moved by ſuch popular humours as are 
perpetually traverling his deſigns, and diſturbing his 
ſervice ; truſting that, when he means no ill to his 
people, he will be ſupported in his appointments, 
whether he chooſes to keep ar to change, as his pri- 
vate judgment or his pleaſure leads him? He will 
find a ſure reſource in the real weight and 1;.{tnence 
.of the crown, when it is not ſuffered to become an 
inſtrument in the hands of a faction. | 


I will not pretend to fay that there is nothing at 
| all 
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all in this mode of reaſoning; becauſe I will not aſ- 
ſert that there is no difficulty in the art of govern- 
ment. Undoubtedly the very beſt adininiſtration 
mult encounter a great deal of oppoſition ;. and the 
very worſt will find more ſupport than it deſerves. 
Sufficient appearances will never be wanting to 
thoſe who have a mind to deceive themſelves. It is 
a fallacy in conſtant uſe with thoſe who would level 
all things, and confound right with wrong, to inſiſt 
upon the inconveniencies which are attached to every 
choice, without taking into conſideration the dif- 
ferent weight and conſequence of thoſe inconvenien- 
cies. The queſtion is not concerning ute dif- 
content or perfect ſatisfaction in government; nei- 
ther of which can be pure and unmixed at any 
time, or upon any ſyſtem. The controverſy is 
about that degree of good-humour in the people, 
which may poſſibly be attained, and ought certainly 
to be looked for. While ſome politicians may be 
Waiting to know whether the ſenſe of every individu- 
al be againſt them, accurately diſtinguiſhing the vul- 
gar from the better ſort, drawing lines between the 
enterprizes of a faction and the efforts of a people, 
they may chance to ſee the government, which — | 
are ſo nicely weighing and dividing, and diſtinguiſh- 
ing, tumble to the ground in the midſt of their wiſe 
deliberation. Prudent men, when ſo great an ob- 
ject as the ſecurity of government, or even its peace, 
is at ſtake, will not run the riſque of a deciſion which 
may be fatal to it. They who can read the poli- 
tical ſky will ſee an hurricane in a cloud no bigger 
than an hand at the very edge of the horizon, and 
will run into the firſt harbour, No lines can be laid 
down for civil or political wiſdom. They are a 
matter incapable of exact definition. But, though 
no man can draw a ſtroke between the confines of 
day and night, yet light and darkneſs are upon. the 
whole  tolerably diſtinguiſhable. Nor will it be 
| : impoſſible 
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impoſſible for a prince to find out ſuch a mode of 
government, and ſuch perſons to adminiſter it, as 
will give a great degree of content to his people ; 
without any curious and anxious reſearch for that 
abſtract, univerſal, perfect harmony, which while he 
is ſeeking, he abandons thoſe means of ordinary 
tranquillity which are in his power without any re- 

ſearch at all. | | | 
It is not more the duty than it is the intereſt of 
a prince, to aim at giving tranquillity to his govern- 
ment. But thoſe who adviſe him may have an in- 


_ tereſt in diſorder and confuſion. If the opinion of 


the people is againſt them, they will naturally wiſh 
that it ſhould have no prevalence. Here it is that 
the people muſt on their part ſhew themſelves 
ſenſible of their own value. Their whole impor- 
tance, in the firſt inſtance, and afterwards their 
whole freedom, is at ſtake. Their freedom cannot 


long ſurvive their importance. Here it is that the 


natural ſtrength of the kingdom, the great peers, 
the leading landed gentlemen, the opulent mer- 
chants and manufacturers, the ſubſtantial yeomanry, 
muſt interpoſe, to reſcue their prince, themſelves, 
and their poſterity. Ee 5 | 
Me are at preſent at iſſue upon this point. We 
are in the great criſis of this contention; and the 
part which men take one way or other, will ſerve to - 
diſcriminate their characters and their principles. 
Until the matter is decided, the country will remain 
in its preſent confuſion. For while a ſyſtem of 
adminiſtration is attempted, entirely repugnant to 
the genius of the people, and not conformable to 
the plan of their government, every thing muſt. 
neceſſarily be diſordered for a time, until this ſyſtem 
deſtroys the conititution, or the conſtitution gets the 
better of this ſyſtem. 

There.is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and ma- 
lignity in this political diſtemper, beyond any "_ [ 
8 | | ave 
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have heard or read of. In former times the pro- 
jectors of arbitrary government attacked only the 
liberties of their country; a deſign ſurely miſ- 
chievous enough to have ſatisfied a mind of the moſt 
unruly ambition. But a ſyſtem unfavourable to 
freedom may be ſo formed, as conſiderably to ex- 
alt the grandeur of the ſtate; and men may find 
in the pride and ſplendor of that proſperity ſome 
ſort of conſolation for the loſs of their ſolid pri- 
vileges. Indeed the increaſe of the power of the 
Rate has often been urged by artful men, as a pre- 
text for ſome abridgement of the public liberty. 
But the ſcheme of the junto under conſideration, 
not only ſtrikes a palſy into every nerve of our 
free conſtitution, but in the ſame degree benumbs 
and ſtupifies the whole executive power ; rendering 
government in all its grand operations languid, un- 
certain, ineffective ; making miniſters fearful of at- 
tempting, and incapable of executing, any uſeful 
plan of domeſtic arrangement, or of foreign po- 
liticks. It tends to produce neither the ſecurity of 
a free government, nor the energy of a monarchy 
that is abſolute. Accordingly the crown has dwin- 
dled away, in proportion to the unnatural and 
turgid growth of this excreſcence on the court. 

The interior miniſtry are ſenſible, that war is a 
ſituation which ſets in its full light the value of the 
hearts of a people; and they well know, that the 
beginning of the importance of the people muſt be 
the end of theirs. For this reaſon they diſcover upon 
all occaſions the utmoſt fear of every thing, which 
by poſſibility may lead to ſuch an event. I do not 
mean that they manifeſt any of that pious fear which 
is backward to commit the ſafety of the country to 
the dubious experiment of war. Such a fear, being 
the tender ſenſation of virtue, excited, as it is re- 
gulated, by reaſon, frequently ſhews itſelf in a ſea- 
ſonable boldneſs, which keeps danger at a diſtance, 


by 
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by ſeeming to deſpiſe it. Their fear betrays to the 
firſt glance of the eye, its true cauſe and its real 
object. Foreign powers, confident in the knowledge 
of their character, have not ſcrupled to violate the 
moſt ſolemn treaties; and, in defiance of them, to 
make conqueſts in the midit of a general peace, and 
in the heart of Europe. Such was the conqueſt of 
Corſica, by the profeſſed enemies of the freedom of 
mankind, 'in defiance of thoſe who were formerly its 
profeſſed defenders. We have had juſt claims upon 
the ſame powers; rights which ought to have been 
ſacred to them as well as to us, as they had their 
origin in our lenity and generoſity towards France 
and Spain in the day of their great humiliation. Such 
I call the ranſom of Manilla, and the demand on 
France for the Eaſt India priſoners. But theſe powers 
put a juſt confidence in their reſource of the donb/c 
cabinet, Theſe demands (one of them at leaſt) are 
haſtening faſt towards an acquittal by preſcription. 
Oblivion begins to ſpread her cobwebs over all our 
ſpirited remonſtrances. Some of the moſt valuable 
branches of. our trade are alſo on the point of periſh- 
ing from the ſame cauſe. I do not mean thoſe 
branches which bear without the hand of the vine- 
dreſſer; I mean thoſe which the policy of treaties 
had formerly ſecured to us; I mean to mark and 
diſtinguiſh the trade of Portugal, the loſs of which, 
and the power of the cabal have one and the ſame 
Era. | 
If, by any chance, the miniſters who ſtand before 
the curtain poſſeſs or affect any ſpirit, it makes little 
or no impreſſion. Foreign courts and miniſters who 
were among the firſt to diſcover and to profit by this 
invention of the double cabinet, attend very little to 
their remonitcances. They know that thoſe ſhadows 
of miniſters have nothing to do in the ultimate diſpo- 
ſal of things. Jealouſies and animoſities are ſedulouſly 
nouriſhed in the outward adminiſtration, and have 
been even conſidered as a cauſa /ine qua non in its con- 


ſtitution: 
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ſtitution: thence foreign courts have a certainty, that 
nothing can be done by common counſel in this nation. 
If one of thoſe miniſters officially takes up a buſineſs 

with ſpirit, it ſerves only the better to ſignalize the 
meanneſs of the reſt, and the diſcord of them all. 
His colleagues in office are in haſte to ſnake him off, 
and to diſclaim the whole of his proceedings. Of 
this nature was that aſtoniſhing tranſaction, in which 
Lord Rochford, our ambaſſador at Paris, remon- 
ſtrated againſt the attempt upon Corſica, in- conſe- 
quence ofa direct authority from Lord Shelburne. 
This remonſtrance the French miniſter treated with 
the contempt that was natural; as he was aſſured, 
from the ambaſſador of his court to ours, that theſe 
orders of Lord Shelburne were not ſupported by the 
reſt of the (I had like to have ſaid Britiſh) admini- 
ſtration. Lord Rochford, a man of ſpirit, could not 
endure this ſituation. The conſequences were, how- 
ever, curious. He returns from Paris, and comes 
home full of anger. T.ord Shelburne, who gave the 
orders, is obliged to give up the ſeals. Lord Roch- 
ford, who obeyed theſe orders, receives them. He 
goes, however, into another department of the ſame 
office, that he might not be obliged officially- to ac- 
quieſce in one ſituation under what he had officially 
remonſtrated againſt in another. At 'Paris, the. 
Duke of Choiſeul conſidered this office arrangement 
as a compliment to him : here it was ſpoke of as an 
attention to the delicacy of Lord Rochford. But 
whether the compliment was to one or both, to this 
nation it was the ſame. By this tranſaction the 
condition of our court lay expoſed in all its naked- 
neſs. Our office correſpondence has loſt all pretence 
to authenticity; Britiſh policy is brought into deriſi- 
on in thoſe nations, that a while ago trembled at the 
power of our arms, whilit they looked up with con- 
fidence to the equity, firmneſs, and candour, which 
ſhone in all our negotiations. I repreſent this 
| | matter 
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matter exactly in the light in which it has been uni- 
verſally received. | 
Such has been the aſpe& of our foreign politicks, 
under the influence of a double cabinet. With ſuch 
an arrangement at court, it is impoſſible it ſhould 
have been otherwiſe. Nor is it poſſible that this 
ſcheme ſhould have a better effe& upon the govern- 
ment of our dependencies, the fixit, the deareſt, and 
moſt delicate objects, of the interior policy of this 
empire, The colonies know, that adminiſtration -is 
ſeparated from the court, divided within itſelf, and 
deteſted by the nation. The double cabinet has, in 
both the parts of it, ſhewn the moſt malignant diſ- 
poſitions towards them, without being able to do 
them the ſmalleſt miſchief. | 

They are convinced, by ſufficient experience, that 
no plan, either of lenity or rigour, can be purſued 
with uniformity and perſeverance. Therefore they 
turn their eyes entirely from Great Britain, where 
they have neither dependence on friendſhip, nor ap- 
prehenſion from enmity. They look to themſelves, 
anq their own arrangements. They grow every 
day into alienation from this country; and whilſt 
they are becoming diſconnected with our govern- 
ment, we have not the conſolation to find, that they 
are even friendly in their new independence. No- 
thing can cqual the futility, the weakneſs, the raſh- 
nefs, the timidity, the perpetual contradiction, in 
the management of our * — in that part of the 
world. A volume might be written on this melan - 
choly ſubject; but it were better to leave it entirely 
to the reflections of the reader himſelf than not to 
treat it in the extent it deſerves. 

In what manner our domeſtic ceconomy is affeQ- 
ed by this ſyſtem, it is needleſs to explain. It is the 
perpetual ſubject of their own complaints. 

The court party reſolve the whole into faction. 
Having ſaid ſomething before upon this ſubject, : 
a 
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ſhall only obſerve here, that when they give this 
account of the prevalence of faction, they preſent no 
very favourable aſpect of the confidence of the 
people in their own government. They may be aſ- 
ſured, that however they amuſe themſelves with a 
variety of projects for ſubſtituting ſomething elſe 
in the place of that great and only foundation of 
government, the confidence of the people, every at- 
tempt will but make their condition worſe. When 
men imagine that their food is only a cover for poi- 
ſon, and when they neither love nor truſt the hand 
that ſerves it, it is not the name of the roaſt beef of 
Old England, that will perſuade them to fit down to 
the table that is ſpread for them. When the people 
conceive that laws and tribunals, and even popular 
aſſemblies, are perverted from the ends of their in- 
ſtitution, they find in thoſe names of degenerated 
eſtabliſhments only new motives to diſcontent. 
Thoſe bodies, which, when full of life and beauty, 
lay in their arms, and were their joy and comfort, 
when dead and putrid, become but the more loath- 
ſome from remembrance of former endearments. 
A ſullen gloom, and furious diſorder, prevail by 
fits; the nation loſes its reliſh for peace and proſpe- 
rity, as it did in that ſeaſon of fullneſs which opened 
our troubles in the time of Charles the Firſt. A 
ſpecies of men to whom a ſtate of order would be- 
come a ſentence of obſcurity, are nouriſhed into a 
dangerous magnitude by the heat of inteſtine diſ- 
turbances; and it is no wonder that, by a ſort of 
ſiniſter piety, they cheriſh, in their turn, the diſor- 
ders which are the parents of all their conſequence. 
Superficial obſervers conſider ſuch perſons as the 
cauſe of the public uneaſineſs, when, in truth, 
they are nothing more than the effect of it. 
Good men look upon this diſtratted ſcene with 
ſorrow and indignation. Their hands are tied behind 
them. They are deſpoiled of all the power _ 
| | | 5 might 
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might enable them to reconcile the ſtrength of go- 
vernment with the rights of the people. They 
ſtand in a moſt diſtreſſing alternative. But in the 
election among evils they hope better things from 
temporary confuſion, than from eſtabliſhed ſervi- 
tude. In the mean time, the voice of law is not to 
be heard. Fierce licentiouſneſs begets violent re- 
ſtraints. The military arm is the ſole reliance; and 


then, call your conſtitution what you pleaſe, it is 


the ſword that. governs. The civil power, like 
every other that calls in the aid of an al'y ſtronger 


than itſelf, periſhes by the aſſiſtance it receives. 


But the contrivers of this ſcheme of government 
will not truſt ſolely to the military power; becauſe 
they are cunning men. Their reſtleſs and crooked 
ſpirit drives them to rake in the dirt of every kind 
of expedicnt. Unable to rule the multitude, they 
endeavour to raiſe diviſions amongſt them. One 
mob 1s hired to deſtroy another ; a procedure which 
at once encourages the boldneſs of the ' populace, 
and juſtly increaſes their diſcontent. Men become 
penſioners of Rate on account of their abilities in 
the array of riot, and the diſcipline of confuſion. 
Government is put under the diſgraceful neceſſity 
of protecting from the ſeverity of the laws that 
very licentiouſneſs which the laws had been before 
violated to repreſs, Every, thing partakes of the 
original diſorder. Anarchy predominates without 
freedom, and ſervitude without ſubmiſſion or ſub- 
ordination. Theſe are the conſequences inevi- 
table to our public peace, from the fcheme of ren- 
dering the executory government at once odi- 
aus and feeble; of freeing adminiſtration from the 
conſt itutional and ſalutary controul of parliament, 
and inventing for it a ne controuf, unknown to the 
conſtitution, an interior cabinet; which brings the 
whole body of government into confuſion and con- 


After 
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After having ſtated, as ſhortly as I am able, the 
effects of this ſyſtem on our foreign affairs, on the 
policy of our government with regard to our de- 
pendencies, and on the interior conomy of the 
commonwealth; there remains only, in this part of 
my deſign, to ſay ſomething of the grand principle 
which firſt recommended this ſy ſtem at court. The 
pretence was, to prevent the king from being en- 
lla ved by a faction, and made a priſoner in his cloſet, 
This ſcheme might have been expected to anſwer at 
leaſt its own end, and to indemnify the king in his 
perſonal capacity, for all the confuſion into which 
it has thrown his government. But has it in reality 
anſwered this purpoſe? I am ſure, if it had, every 
affectionate ſubject would have one motive for en- 
during with patience all the evils which attend it. 

In order to come at the truth in this matter, it may 
not be amiſs to conſider it ſomewhat in detail. I ſpeak 
here of the king, and not of the crown; the inte- 
reſts of which we have already touched. Inde- 
pendent of that greatneſs which a king poſſeſſes 
merely by being a repreſentative of the national 
dignity, the things in which he may have an indi- 
vidual intereſt ſeem to be theſe: wealth accumu- 
lated ; wealth ſpent in magnificence, pleaſure, or 
beneficence ; perſonal reſpect and attention; and 
above all, private eaſe and repoſe of mind. Theſe 
compoſe the inventory of proſperous circumſtances, 
whether they regard a prince or a ſubject , their en- 
joyments differing only in the ſcale upon which they 


are formed. © T | | 
Suppoſe then we were to aſk, whether the king 
has been richer than his predeceſſors in accumulated 
wealth, ſince the eſtabliſhment of the plan of fa- 
vouritiſm ? I belive it will be found that the picture 
of royal indigence which our court has preſented 
vntil this year, has been truly humiliating. Nor has 
it been relieved from this unſeemly diſtieſs, but by 
| means 
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means which have hazarded the affection of the peo- 
ple, and ſhaken their confidence in parliament. If 


the public treaſures had been exhauſted in magni- 


ficence and fplendour, this diſtreſs would have been 


- accounted for, and in ſome meaſure juſtified. No- 


thing would be more unworthy of this nation, than 
with a mean and mechanical rule, to mete out the 
ſplendour of the crown. Indeed I have found very 
few perſons diſpoſed to ſo ungenerous a procedure. 
But the generality of people, it muſt be confeſſed, 
do feel a good deal mortified, when they compare 
the wants of the court with its expences. They do 
not behold the cauſe of this diſtreſs in any part of 
the apparatus of royal magnificence. In all this, 
they ſee nothing but the operations of parſimony, 
attended with all the conſequences of profuſion. 
Nothing expended, nothing ſaved. Their wonder is 
increaſed by their knowledge, that beſides the re- 
venue ſettled on his majeſty's civil liſt to the amount 
of 800, ooo. a year, he has a farther aid from a 
large penſion liſt, near 90,0007. a, year in Ireland; 
from the produce of the dutchy & Lancaſter (which 
we are told has been greatly. improved); from the 
revenue of the dutchy of Cornwall ; from the Ame- 
rican quit-rents; from the four and a half per cent. 
duty in the Leeward Iſlands; this laſt worth to be 
ſure conſiderably more than 40, oo0l. a year. The 
whole is certainly not much ſhort of a million an- 
nually. EE 5 | 

Theſe are revenues within the knowledge and cog- 


nizance of our national councils. We have no direct 


right to examine into the receipts from his majeſ- 
ty's German dominions, and the biſhoprick of Oſna- 
brug. This is unqueſtionably true. But that which 
is not within the province of parliament, is yet 


within the ſphere of every man's own reflexion. 


If a foreign prince reſided amongſt us, the ſtate of 
his revenues could not fail of becoming the ſubject of 
our 
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our ſpeculation. Filled with an anxious concern for 


whatever regards the welfare of our ſovereign, if is 
impoſſible, in conſidering the miſerable circumſtan- 
ces into which he has been brought, that this obvious 
topic ſhould be entirely paſſed over. There is an 
opinion univerſal, that theſe revenues produce ſome- 


thing not inconfiderable, clear of all charges and 


eſtabliſhments. This produce the people do not 
believe to be hoarded, nor perceive to be ſpent, It 


ts accounted for in the only manner it can, by ſup- © 


poſing that it is drawn away, for the ſupport of that 
court faction, which, whilſt it diſtreſſes the nation, 


impoveriſhes the prince in every one of his reſources. 


I once more caution the reader, that I do not urge 
this conſideration concerning the foreign revenue, 
as if I ſuppoſed we had a direct right to examine 
into the expenditure of any part of it; but ſolely 
for the purpoſe of ſhewing how little this ſyſtem of 
favouritiſm has been advantageous to the monarch 
himſelf; which without magnificence, has ſunk him 
into a ſtate of unnatural poverty; at the ſame time 
that he poſſeſſed every means of affluence, from 
ample revenues, both in this country, and 1n other 
parts of his dominions. TE | 


Has this ſyſtem provided better for the treatment 


becoming his high and ſacred character, and ſecured 


the king from thoſe diſguſts attached to the neceſlity 


of employing men who are not perſonally agree- 


able? This is a topick upon which for many 
reaſons I could wiſh to be filent ; but the pretence of 
ſecuring againſt ſuch cauſes of uneaſineſs, is the 
corner-ſtone of the court party. It has however ſo 
happened, that if I were to fix upon any one point, 
in which this ſyſtem has been more particularly and 
ſhamefully blameable, the effects which it has produ- 
ced would juſtify me in chooſing for that point its 
tendency to degrade the perſonal dignity of the ſo- 
vereign, and to expoſe him to a thouſand contradic- 
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tions and mortifications. It is but too evident in 
what manner theſe projectors of royal greatneſs 
have fulfilled all their magnificent promiſes. With- 
out recapitulating all the circumſtance of the reign, 
every one of which is more or leſs a melancholy 
proof of the truth of what I have advanced, let us 
conſider the language of the court but a few years 
ago, concerning moſt of the perſons now in the ex- 
ternal adminiſtration : let me aſk, whether any ene- 
my to the perſonal feelings of the ſovereign, could 
poſſibly contrive a keener inſtrument of mortifica- 


tion and degradation of all dignity, than almoſt 


every part and member of the preſent arrangement? 
nor, in the whole courſe of our hiſtory, has any 
compliance with the will of the people ever been 


known to extort from any prince a greater con- 


tradiction to all his own declared aftections and 
diſlikes thun that which is now adopted, in direct op- 
poſition to every thing the people approve and deſire. 

An opinion prevails, that greatneſs has been more 
than once adviſed to ſubmit to certain condeſcenſions 
towards individuals, which have been denied to the 
entreaties of a nation. For the meaneſt and moſt 
dependent inſtrument of this ſyſtem knows, that 
there are hours when its exiſtence may depend 
upon his adherence to it ; and he takes his advan- 
tage accordingly. Indeed it is a law of nature, 
that whoever is neceſſary to what we have made our 
object, is ſure in ſome way, or in ſome time or 
other, to become our maſter. All this however is 
ſubmitted to, in order to avoid that monſtrous evil 
of governing in concurrence with the opinion of the 
people. For it ſeems to be laid down as a maxim, 
that a king has ſome ſort of intereſt in giving un- 
eaſineſs to his ſubjects : that all who are pleaſing to 


them, are to be of courſe diſagreeable to him: that 


as ſoon as the perions who are odious at court are 
known to be odious to the people, it is ſnatched at 
as a lucky occaſion of ſhowering down upon them 

. - | all 
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all kinds of emoluments and honours. None are 
conſidered as well-wiſhers to the crown, but thoſe 
who adviſe to ſome unpopular courſe of action; none 
capable of ſerving it, but thoſe who are obliged to 
call at every inſtant upon all its power for the ſafety 
of their lives. None are ſuppoſed to be fit prieſts 
In the temple of government, but the perſons who 
are compelled to fly into it for ſanctuary. Such is 
the effect of this refined project; ſuch is ever the 
reſult of all the contrivances which are uſed to free 
men from the ſervitude of their reaſon, and from the 
neceſſity of ordering their affairs according to their 
evident intereſts. Theſe contrivances oblige them 
to run into a real and ruinous ſervitude, in order to 
avoid a ſuppoſed reſtraint that might be attended 
with advantage. | | 

If therefore this ſyſtem has ſo ill anſwered its own 
grand pretence of ſaving the king from the neceſſity 
of employing perſons diſagreeable to him, has it 
given more peace and tranquillity to his majeſty's 
private hours? No, moſt certainly, The father of 
his people cannot poſſibly enjoy repoſe, while his fa- 
mily is in ſuch a ſtate of diſtraction. Then what has 
the crown or the king profited by all this fine- 
wrought ſcheme ? Is he more rich, or more ſplendid, 
or more powerful, or more at his eaſe, by ſo many 
labours and contrivances ? Have they not beggared 
his exchequer, tarniſhed the ſplendour of his court, 
ſunk his dignity, galled his feelings, diſcompoſed the 
whole order and happineſs of his private life ? 

It will be very hard, I believe, to ſtate in what re- 
ſpect the king has profited by that faction which 
preſumptuouſly chooſe to call themſelves his friends. 

If particular men had grown into an attachment, 
by the diſtinguiſhed honour of the ſociety of their 
ſovereign ; and, by being the partakers of his amuſe- 
ments, came ſometimes to prefer the gratification of 
his perſonal inclinations to the ſupport of his high 
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character, the thing would be very natural, and it 
would be excuſable enough. But the pleaſant part 
of the ſtory is, that theſe xing friends have no more 
ground for uſurping ſuch a title, than a reſident 
| freeholder in Cumberland or in Cornwall. They are 
only known to their ſovereign by kiſſing his hand, 
for the offices, penſions, and grants, into which they 
have deceived his benignity. May no ſtorm ever 
come, which will put the firmneſs of their attach- 
ment to the proof; and which, in the midſt of con- 
fuſions, and terrors, and ſufferings, may demonſtrate 
the eternal difference between a true and ſevere 
friend to the monarchy, and a ſlippery ſycophant of 
the court! Quantum infido ſcurræ diſtabit amicus. 
So far I have conſidered the effect of the court 
ſyſtem, chiefly as it operates upon the executive 
government, . on the temper of the people, and on 
the happineſs of* the ſovereign. It remains, that 
we ſhould conſider, with a little attention, its ope- 
ration upon parliament. = | 
Parliament was indeed the great object of all theſe 
politicks, the end at which they aimed, as well as 
the inſtrument by which they were to operate. But, 
before parliament could be made ſubſervient to a 
ſyſtem, by which it was to be degraded from the 
dignity of a national council, into a mere member 
of the court, it muſt be greatly changed from its 

original character. | | | 
In ſpeaking of this body I have my eye chiefly 
on the houſe of commons, I hope I ſhall be in- 
dulged in a few obſcrvations on the nature and 
character of that aſſembly ; not with regard to its 
legal form and power, but to its ſpirit, and to the 

purpoſes it is meant to anſwer in the conſtitution. 
The houſe of commons was ſuppoſed originally 
to be no part of the landing government of this 
country. It was conſidered as a controu!, iſſuing 
immediately from the people, and ſpeedily to be 
N reſolved 
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reſolved into the maſs from whence it aroſe. In 
this reſpe& it was in the higher part of government 
what juries are in the lower. The capacity of a 
magiſtrate being tranſitory, and that of a citizen 
permanent,. the latter capacity it was hoped would 
of courſe preponderate in all diſcuſſions, not only 
between the people and the ſtanding authority of 
the crown, but between the people and the fleeting 


authority of the houſe of commons itſelf. It was 


hoped that, being of a middle nature between ſub- 


ject and government, they would feel with a more 


tender and a nearer intereſt every thing that con- 
cerned the people, than the other remoter and more 


permanent parts of legiſlature. 


Whatever alterations time and the neceſſary ac- 
commodations of buſineſs may have introduced, 
this character can never be ſuſtained, unleſs the 
houſe of commons fhall be made to bear ſome 
ftamp of the actual diſpoſition of the people at 


large. It would (among public misfortunes) be an 
evil more natural and tolerable, that the houſe of 


commons ſhould' be infected with every epidemical 
Phrenſy of the people, as this would indicate ſome 
conſanguinity, ſome ſympathy of nature with their 


_ conſtituents, than that they ſhould in all caſes be 
wholly untouched by the opinions and feelings of 
the people out of doors. By this want of ſympathy 

they would ceaſe to be an houſe of commons. For 


it is not the derivation of the power of that houſe 


from the people, which makes it in à diſtin ſenſe 


their repreſentative. The king is the repreſentative 
of the people; ſo are the lords; ſo are the Judges. | 
They are all truſtees for the people, as well as the 


' commons ; becauſe no power is given far the ſole 
ſake of the holder; and although government cer- 


tainly is an inſtitution of divine authority, yet its 
forms, and the perſons who adminiſter it, all ori- 
ginate from the people. . 

A popular origin cannot therefore be the cha- 
1 H h 2 racteriſtical 
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racteriſtical diſtinction of a popular repreſentative. 
This belongs equally to all parts of government, and 
in all forms, The virtue, ſpirit, and eſſence of a 
houſe of commons conſiſts in its being the expreſs 
image of the feelings of the nation. It was not 
inſtituted to be a controul upon the people, as of late 
it has been taught, by a doctrine of the moſt perni- 
_ cious tendency. It was deſigned as a controul for 
the people. Other inſtitutions have been formed 
for the purpoſe of checking popular exceſles ; and 
they are, I apprehend, fully adequate to their object. 
If not, they ought to be made ſo. The houſe of 
commons, as it was never intended for the ſupport 
of peace and ſubordination, is miſerably appointed 
for that ſervice; having no ſtronger weapon than 
its mace, and no better officer than its ſerjeant at 
arms, which it can command of its own proper 
authority. A vigilant and jealous eye over exe- 
cutory and judicial magiſtracy ; an anxious care of 
public money, an openneſs, approaching towards 
facility, to public complaint : theſe ſeem to be the 
true characteriſtics of an houſe of commons. But 
an addreſſing houſe of commons, and a petitioning 
nation; an houſe of commons full of confidence, 
when the nation is plunged in deſpair; in the 
utmoſt harmony with miniſters, whom the people 
regard with the utmoſt abhorrence; who vote 
thanks, when the public opinion calls upon them for 
impeachments ; who are eager to grant, when . the 
general voice demands account; who, in all diſputes 
between the people and adminiſtration, preſume 
againſt the people; who puniſh their diſorders, but 
refuſe even to enquire into the provocations to them ; 
this is an unnatural, a monſtrous ſtate of things in 
this conſtitution. Such an aſſembly may be a great, 
wiſe, aweful ſenate; but i t is not to any popular 
purpoſe an houſe of commons. This change from 


an 
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an immediate ſtate of procuration and delegation to a 
courſe of acting as from original power, is the way 
in which all the popular magiſtracies in the world 
have been perverted from their purpoſes, It is in- 


deed their greateſt and ſometimes their incurable 


corruption. For there is a material diſtinction be- 
tween that corruption by which particular points are 
carried againſt reaſon, (this is a thing which cannot 
be prevented by human wiſdom, and is of leſs con- 
ſequence) and the corruption of the principle itſelf. 
For then the evil is not accidental, but ſettled. The 
diſtemper becomes the natural habit. 


For my part, I ſhall be compelled to conclude the 


principle of parliament to be totally corrupted, and 


therefore its ends entirely defeated, when I ſee two 


ſymptoms : firſt a rule of indiſcriminate ſupport to 
all miniſters; becauſe this deſtroys the very end of 
parliament as a controul, and is a general previous 
fanction to miſgoveſhment; and ſecondly, the ſetting 
up any claims adverſe to the rights of free election; 
for this tends to ſubvert the legal authority by which 
the houſe of commons fits. ' | | 

I know that, fince the Revolution, along with 
many dangerous, many uſeful powers of govern- 
ment have been weakened. It is abſolutely neceſſary 


to have frequent recourſe to the legiſlature. Parlia- 


ments muſt therefore ſit every year, and for great 
part of the year. The dreadful] diſorders of frequent 
elections have alſo neceſſitated a ſeptennial inſtead of 
a triennial duration. Theſe circumſtances, I mean 
the conſtant habit of authority, and the unfrequency 
of elections, have tended very much to draw the 


houſe of commons towards the character of a ſtand- 


ing ſenate. It is a diſorder which has ariſen from 
the cure of greater diſorders; it has ariſen from 
the extreme difficulty of reconciling liberty under a 
monarchical government, with external ſtrength and 
with internal tranquillity. 
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It is very clear that we cannot free ourſelves en- 
tirely from this great inconvenience; but I would 
not increaſe an evil, becauſe I was not able to remove 
it ; and becauſe it was not in my power to keep the 
houſe of commons religiouſly true to its firſt prin- 
ciples, I would not argue for carrying it to a total 
oblivion of them. This has been the great ſcheme 
of power in our time. They who will not con- 
form their conduct to the public good, and cannot 
ſupport it by the prerogative of the crown, have 
adopted a new plan. They have totally abandoned 
the ſhattered and old-faſhioned fortreſs of prerq- 
gative, and made a lodgment in the ſtrong hold 
of parliament itſelf. If they have any evil defign 
to which there is no ordinary legal power commen- 
ſurate, they bring it into parliament. In parliament 
the whole is executed from the beginning to the 
end. In parliament the powgr of obtaining their 
object is abſolute; and the ſghgty in the proceed- 
ing perfect ; no rules to confine, no after-reckonings 
to terrify. Parliament cannot with any great pro- 
priety puniſh others, for things in which they them- 
ſelves have been accomplices. Thus the controul 
of parliament upon the executory power is loſt; 
becauſe parliament is made to partake in every con- 
ſiderable act of government. Inperchment, I hat 
great guardian of the purity of the conſtitulion, is in 
danger of being loſt, even to the idea of it. . 

By this plan ſeveral important ends are anſwered 
to the Cabal. If the authority of parliament ſup- 
ports itſelf, the credit of every act of government 
which they contrive, is ſaved; but if the act be ſo 
very odious that the whole ſtrength of parliament 
is inſufficient to recommend it, then parliament is 
itſelf diſcredited; and this diſcredit increaſes more 
and more that indifference to the conſtitution, which 
it is the conſtant aim of its enemies, by their abuſe 
of parliamentary powers, to render general arnong 
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the people. Whenever parliament is perſuaded: to 
aſſume the office of executive government, it will 
loſe all the confidence, love, and veneration, which 
it has ever enjoyed whilſt it was ſuppoſed the cor- 
reflive and controul of the acting powers of the ſtate. 
This would be the event, though its conduct in ſuch 
a perverſion of its functions ſhould be tolerably juſt 
and moderate ; but if it ſhould be iniquitous, violent, 
full of paſſion, and full of faction, it would be con- 
| ſidered as the moſt intolerable of all the modes of 
tyranny. | | | | 
For a conſiderable time this ſeparation of the re- 
preſentatives from their conſtituents. went on with 
a ſilent progreſs; and had thoſe, who conducted the 
plan for their total ſeparation, been perſons of tem- 
per and abilities any way equal to the magnitude 
of their deſign, the ſucceſs would have been infal- 
lible : but by their precipitancy they have laid it 
open in all its nakedneſs; the nation is alarmed at 
it: and the event may not be pleaſant to the con- 
trivers of the ſcheme. In the laſt ſeſſion, the corps 
called the king's ſriends made an hardy attempt all 
at once, 10 alter the right election itſelf ; to put it 
into the power of the houſe of commons to diſable 
any perſon diſagreeable to them from ſitting in 
parliament, without any other rule than their own 
pleaſure; to make incapacities, either general for 
deſcriptions of men, or particular for individuals; 
and to take into their body, perſons who avowedly 
had never been choſen by the majority of legal 
_ electors, nor agreeably to any known rule of law. 
The arguments upon which this claim was found- 
ed and combated, are not my buſineſs here. Never 
has a ſubject been more amply and more learnedly 
handled, nor upon one ſide in my opinion more ſa- 
tisfactorily; they who are not convinced by what is 
already written would not receive conviction though 
ore arnſe from the dead. f 
too 
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I too have thought on this ſubject : but my purpoſe 
here, is only to conſider it as a part of the favourite 
project of government; to obſerve on the motives 
which led to it; and to trace its political conſequen- 
CES. b 1 5 1 
A violent rage for the puniſhment of Mr. Wilkes 
was the pretence of the whole. This gentleman, by 
ſetting himſelf ſtrongly in oppoſition to the court 
cabal, had become at once an object of their per- 
ſecution, and of the popular favour. The hatred 
of the court party purſuing, and the countenance of 
the people protecting him, it very ſoon became not 
at all a queſtion on the man, but a trial of ſtrength 
between the two parties. The advantage of the victory 
in this particular conteſt was the preſent, but not the 
only, nor by any means the principal, object. Its ope- 
ration upon the character of the houſe of commons 
was the great point in view. The point to be gained 
by the cabal was this; that a'precedent ſhould be eſta- 
" bliſhed tending to ſhew, That the favur of the people 
was not ſo ſure a road as the ſavnur of the court even 
to popular honours and popular truſts. A ſtrenuous 
reſiſtance to every appearance of lawleſs power; a 
ſpirit of independence carried to ſome degree of en- 
thuſiaſm ; an inquiſitive character to diſcover, and 
a bold one to diſplay, every corruption and every 
error of government; theſe are the qualities which re- 
commend a man to a ſeat in the houſe of commons, 
in open and merely popular elections. An indolent 
and ſubmiſſive diſpoſition; a diſpoſition to think 
charitably of all the actions of men in power, and to 
live in a mutual intercourſe of favours with them; 
an inclination rather to countenance a ſtrong uſe of 
authority, than to bear any ſort of licentiouſneſs on 
the part of the people; theſe are unfavourable qua- 
lities in an open election for members of parliament. 
The inſtinct which carries the people towards the 
choice of the former, is juſtified by reaſon; becauſe a 
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man of ſuch a character, even in its exorbitancies, 
does not directly contradict the purpoſes of a truſt, 
the end of which is a controul on power. The lat- 
ter character, even when it is not in its extreme, 
will execute this truſt but very imperfectly; and, if 
deviating to the leaſt exceſs, will certainly fruſtrate 
inſtead of forwarding the purpoſes of a controul on 
government. But when the houſe of commons was 
to be new modelled, this principle was not only to 
be changed but reverſed, Whilſt any errors com- 
mitted in ſupport of power were left to the law, 
with every advantage of favourable conſtruction, 
of mitigation, and finally of pardon ; all exceſſes on 
the ſide of liberty, or in purſuit of popular favour, 
or in defence of popular rights and privileges, were 
not only to be puniſhed by the rigour of the known 
law, but by a diſcretionary proceeding which brought 
on the tyſs of the popular object itſelf. Popularity 
was to be rendered, if not direQly penal, at leaſt, 
highly dangerous. The favour of the people might 
lead even to a diſqualification of repreſenting them. 
Their odium might become, ſtrained through the 
medium of two or three conſtructions, the means of 
ſitting as the truſtee of all that was dear to them. 
This is puniſhing the offence in the offending part. 
Until this time, the opinion of the people, through 
the power of an aſſembly, ſtill in ſome ſort popular, 
led to the greateſt honours and emoluments in the 
gift of the crown. Now the principle is reverſed ; 
and the favour of the court is the only ſure way of 
obtaining and holding thoſe honours which ought to 
be in the diſpoſal of the people. oy: 
It ſignifies very little how this matter may be 
quibbled away. Example, the only argument of 
effect in civil life, demonſtrates the truth of my pro- 
poſition. Nothing can alter my opinion concerning 
the perniciqus tendency. of this example, until I ſee 
ſome man for his indiſcretion in the ſupport of 
„„ power, 
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power, for his violent and intemperate ſervility, 
rendered incapable of ſitting in parliament. For as 
it now ſtands, the fault of overſtraining popular qua- 
lities, and, irregularly, if you pleaſe, aſlerting popular 
privileges, has led to diſqualification ; the oppoſite 
fault never has produced the flighteſt puniſhment. 
Reſiſtance to power, has ſhut the door of the houſe 
of commons to one man; obſequiouſneſs and ſervi- 
lity, to none. 5 | 
Not that I would encourage popular diſorder, or 
any diſorder. But I would leave ſuch offences to 
the law, to be puniſhed in meaſure and proportion. 
The laws of this country are for the moſt part con- 
ſtituted, and wiſely ſo, for the general ends of go- 
vernment, rather than for the preſervation of our 
particular liberties. Whatever therefore is done 
in ſupport of liberty, by perſons not in public truſt, 
or not acting merely in that truſt, is liable to be 
more or leſs out of the ordinary courſe of the law ; 
and the law itſelf is ſufficient to animadvert upon 
it with great ſeverity. Nothing indeed can hinder 
that ſevere letter from cruſhing us, except the 
temperaments it may receive from a trial by ju- 
TY. But if the habit prevails of going beyond the law, 
and ſuperſeding this judicature, of carrying offences, 
rea] or ſuppoſed, into the legiſlative bodies, who 
ſhall eſtabliſh themfelves into courts* of criminal 
equity (ſo the tar chamber has been called by Lord 
Bacon), all the evils of the far chamber are revived. 
A large and liberal conſtruction in aſcertaining 
offences, and a diſcretionary power in puniſhing 
them, is the idea of criminal equity ; which 1s in truth 
a monſter in juriſprudence. It ſignifies nothing 
whether a court ſor this purpoſe be a committee of 
council, or an houſe of commons, or an houſe of 
lords; the liberty of the ſubject will be equally ſub- 
verted by it. The true end and purpoſe * that 
| houſe 
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houſe of parliament which entertains ſuch a juriſdic- 
tion will be deſtroyed by it. 

1 will not believe, what no other man living be- 
lieves, that Mr. Wilkes was puniſhed for the inde- 
cency of his publications, or the impiety of his ran- 
ſacked cloſet. If he had fallen in a common 
ſlaughter of libellers and blaſphemers, I could well 
believe that nothing more was meant than was pre- 
tended. But when I ſee that, for years together, 
full as impious, and perhaps more dangerous wri- 
tings to religion and virtue and order, have not 


been puniſhed, nor their authors diſcountenanced; 


that the moſt audacious libels on royal majeſty have 
paſſed without notice that the moſt treaſonable in- 
vectives againſt the laws, liberties, and conſtitution 
of the country, have not met with the ſlighteſt ani- 
madverſien ; I muſt confider this as a ſhocking and 


' ſhameleſs pretence. Never did an envenomed ſcur- 


rility againſt every thing ſacred and civil, public 
and private, rage through the kingdom with ſuch a 
furious and unbridled licence. All this while the 


peace of the nation muſt be ſhaken, to ruin one li- 
beller, and to tear from the populace a ſingle fa- 


vourite. 


Nor is it that vice merely ſkulks in an obſcure 


and contemptible impunity. Does not the publick 
behold with indignation, perſons not only generally 
ſcandalous in their lives, but the identical perſons 
who, by their ſociety, their inſtruction, their exam- 
ple, their encouragement, have drawn this man into 
the very faults which have furniſned the cabal with 
a pretence for his perſecution, loaded with every 
kind of favour, honour, and diſtinction, which a 
court can beſtow? Add but the crime of ſervility 
(the fadum crimen ſervitutis) to every other crime, 
and the whole maſs is immediately tranſmuted into 
virtue and becomes the juſt ſubject of reward and 
honour, When therefore I reflect upon this method 
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purſued by the cabal in diſtributing rewards and 
puniſhments, I muſt conclude that Mr. Wilkes is 
the object of perſecution, not on account of what 
he has done in common with others who are the ob- 
jects of reward, but for that in which he differs 
from many of them : that he is purſued for the ſpi- 
rited diſpoſitions which are blended with his vices; 
for his unconquerable firmneſs, for his reſolute, in- 
defatigable, ſtrenuous refiſtance againſt oppreſſion. 
In this caſe, therefore, it was not the man that 
was to be puniſhed, nor his faults that were to be 
difcountenanced. Oppoſition to acts of power was 
to be marked by a kind of civil proſcription. The 
Popularity which ſhould ariſe from ſuch an oppoſi- 
tion was to be ſhewn unable to protect it. The 
qualities by which court is made to the people, were 


to render every fault inexpiable, and every error ir- 


retrievable. The qualities by which court is made 
to power, were to cover and to ſanQify every 
thing. He that will have a ſure and honourable 
ſeat in the houſe of commons, muſt take care how 
he adventures to cultivate popular qualities; other- 
wiſe he may remember the old maxim, Breves et in- 


farflos populi Romani amores. If, therefore, a purſuit 


of popularity expoſe a man to greater dangers than 
2 diſpoſition to ſervility, the principle which is the 
life and ſoul of popular elections will periſh out of 
iris. | | 
It behoves the people of England to confider 
how the houſe of commons under the operation of 


theſe examples muſt of neceſſity be conſtituted. 


On the fide of the court will be, all honours, offices, 
emoluments; every ſort of perſonal gratification 
to avarice or vanity; and, what is of more mo- 
ment to moſt gentlemen, the means of grow- 
ing, by innumerable petty ſervices to individu- 
als, into a ſpreading intereſt in their country. On 
the other hand, let us ſuppoſe a perſon unconnect- 
ed with the court, and in oppoſition to its ſyſtem. 

5 For 
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For his own perſon, no office, or emolument, or 
title; no promotion, eccleſiaſtical, or civil, or mi- 
litary, or naval, for children, or brothers, or kin- 
dred. In vain an expiring intereſt in a borough 
calls for offices, or ſmall livings for the children of 
mayors, and aldermen, and capital burgeſſes. His 


court rival has them all. He can do an infinite 


number of acts of generoſity and kindneſs, and 
even of public ſpirit, He can procure indemnity 
from quarters. He can procure advantages in trade. 
He can get pardons for offences. He can obtain 
a thouſand favours, and avert a thouſand evils. 
He may, while he betrays every valuable intereſt 
of the kingdom, be a benefactor, a patron, a father, 
a guardian angel, to. his borough. The unfortunate 
independent member has nothing to offer, but harſh 
refuſal, or pitiful excuſe, or deſpondent repreſenta- 
tion of an hopeleſs intereſt, Except from his pri- 
vate fortune, in which he may be equalled, perhaps 

exceeded, by his court competitor, he has no way 
of ſhewing any one good quality, or of making a 


ſingle friend. In the houſe, he votes for ever in 


a diſpirited minority. If he ſpeaks, the doors are 
locked. A body of loquacious place-men go out to 
tell the world, that all he aims at, is to get into 
office. If he has not the talent of elocution, which is 
the caſe of many as wiſe and knowing men as any in 


the houſe, he is liable to all theſe inconveniencies, 
without the eclat which attends upon any tolerably 
ſucceſsful exertion of eloquence. Can we conceiye 


a more diſcouraging poſt of duty than this? Strip it 
of the poor reward of popularity ; ſuffer even the 


exceſſes committed in defence of the popular intereſt, 


to become a ground for the majority of that houſe to 
form a diſqualification out of the line of the law, 
and at their pleaſure, attended not only with the loſs 
of the franchiſe, but with every kind of perſonal diſ- 
grace, If this ſhall happen, the people of this 1 
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dom may be aſſured that they cannot be firmly or 
faithfully ſerved by any man. It is ont of the nature 
of men and things that they ſhould; and their pre- 
ſumption will be equal to their folly, if they expect 
it. The 3 of the people, within the laws, muſt 


ſhew itſelf ſufficient to protect every repreſentative 
1n the animated performance of his duty, or that duty 
cannot be performed. The houſe of commons can 
never be a controul on other parts of government 
unleſs they are controuled themſelves by their 
conſtituents; and unleſs theſe conſtituents poſſeſs 
ſome right in the choice of that houſe, which it is not 
in the power of that houſe to take away. If they 
_ ſuffer this power of arbitrary incapacitation to ſtand, 
they have utterly perverted every other power of the 
' houſe of commons. The late proceeding, I will not 
ſay, rs contrary to law; it m1 be ſo; for the power 
which is claimed cannot, by any poſſibility, be a legal 
power in any limited member of government. 

The power which they claim, of declaring inca- 
pacities, would not be above the juſt claims of a 
final judicature, if they had not laid it down as a 
leading principle, that they had no rule in the exer- 
ciſe of this claim, but their own cretion. Not one 
of their abettors has ever undertaken to aſſign the 
principle of unfitneſs, the ſpecies or degree of de- 
linquency, on which the houſe of commons will ex- 
pel, nor the mode of proceeding upon it, nor the 
evidence upon which it is eſtabliſhed. The direct 
conſequence of which is, that the firſt franchiſe of 
an Engliſhman, and that on which all the reſt 
vitally depend, is to be forfeited for ſome offence 
which no man knows, and which is to be proved by 
no known rule whatſoever of legal evidence. This 
is fo anomalous to our whole conſtitution, that I 
will venture to ſay, the moſt trivial right which 
the ſubject claims, never was, nor can be, forfeited 

in ſuch a manner, 
| The 
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The whole of their uſurpation is eſtabliſhed upon 
this method of arguing. We do not make laws. 
No; we do not contend for this power, We only 


declare law; and as we are a tribunal both compe- 


tent and ſupreme, what we declare to be law be- 
comes law, although it ſhould not have been ſo be- 
fore, Thus the circumſtance of having no appeal 


from their juriſdiction is made to imply that they 


have no rule in the exerciſe of it; the judgment 
does not derive its validity from its conformity to 
the law; but prepoſterouſly the law is made to 
attend on the judgment; and the rule of the judg- 
ment is no other than the «ccaftonal will of the houſe, 
An arbitrary diſcretion leads, legality follows; 


which is juſt the very nature and deſcription of a 


legiſlative. gg. | 
This claim in their hands was no barren theory. 


'Tt was purſued unto its utmoſt conſequences; and a 


dangerous principle has begot a correſpondent prac- 
tice. A ſyſtematic ſpirit has been ſhewn upon both 
ſides, The electors of Middleſex chaſe a perſon 
whom the houſe of commons had voted incapable; 
and the houſe of commons has taken in a member 
whom the electors of Middleſex had not choſen. By 
a conſtruction on that legiſlative power which had 
been aſſumed, they declared that the true legal ſenſe 
of the county was contained in the minority, on that 
_ occaſion ; and might, on a reſiſtance to a vote of 
incapacity, be contained in any minority. 
When any conſtruction of law goes againſt the 
ſpirit of the privilege it was meant to ſupport, it 
is a vicious conſtruction. It is material to us to 
be reprefented really and bona fide, and not in 
forms, in types, and ſhadows, and fictions of law. 
The right of election was not eſtabliſhed merely 


as a matter of form, to ſatisfy ſome method and 


rule of technical reaſoning; it was not a prin- 


ciple which might ſubſtitute a Titius or a Maevius, a 


Jobn 
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John Doe or Richard Roe, in the place of a man 
ſpecially choſen ; not a principle which was juſt 
as well ſatisfied with one man as with another. It is 
a right, the effect of which is to give to the people, 
that man, and hat man only, whom by their voices, 
actually, not conſtruQively given, they declare that 
they know, eſteem, love, and truſt. This right is 
a matter within their own power of judging and 
feeling; not an ens rationis and creature of law: 
nor can thoſe devices, by which any thing elfe is 
ſubſtituted in the place of ſuch an aQual choice, 
anſwer in the leaſt degree the end of repreſentation. 

I know that the courts of law have made as 
ſtrained conſtructions in other caſes. Such is the 
conſtruction in common recoveries. The method 
of conſtruction which in that caſe gives to the 
perſons in remainder, for their ſecurity and re- 
preſentative, the door keeper, cryer, or ſweeper of 
the court, or ſome other ſhadowy being without 
ſubſtance or effect, is a fiction of a very coarſe 
textu1e, This was however ſuffered, by the ac- 
quieſcence of the whole kingdom, for ages, be- 
cauſe the evaſion of the old ſtatute of Weſtminſter, 

which authoriſed perpetuities, had more ſenſe and 
utility than the law which was evaded. But an 
attempt to turn the right of election into ſuch a 
farce and mockery as a fictitious fine and recovery, 
will, I hope, have another fate; becauſe the laws 
which give it are infinitely dear to us, and the 
evaſion is infinitely contemptible. 

The people indeed have been told, that this power 
of diſcretionary diſqualification is veſted in hands 
that they may truſt, and who will be ſure not to 
abuſe it to their prejudice, Until I find ſomething 
in this argument differing from that on which every 
mode of deſpotiſm has been defended, I ſhall not 
be inclined to pay it any great compliment. The 
people are fatisfied to truſt themſelves with the we 
erciſe 
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erciſe of their own privileges, and do not defire this 
kind intervention of the houſe of commons to free 
them from the burthen. They are certainly in the 
right. They ought not to truſt the houſe of com- 
mons with a power. over their franchiſes : becauſe 
the conſtitution, which placed two other co-ordinate 
powers to controul it, repoſed no ſuch confidence in 
that body. It were a folly well deſerving ſervitude _ 


for its puniſhment, to be full of confidence where the 


laws are full of diſtruſt; and to give to an houſe of 
commons, arrogating to its ſole reſolution the moſt 
harſn and odious part of legiſlative authority, that 
degree of ſubmiſſion which is due only to the legi- 
ſlature itſelf. 3555 EB DIA 2} . 
When the houſe of commons, in an endeavour to 
obtain new advantages at the expence of the other 
orders of the ſtate, for the benefit of the commons at 
large, have purſued ſtrong meaſures; if it were not 
juſt, it was at leaſt natural, that the conſtituents 
ſhould connive at all their proceedings ; becauſe we 
were ourſelves ultimately to profit. But when this 
ſubmiſſion is urged to us, in a conteſt between the 
repreſentatives .and ourſelves, and where nothing can 
be put into their ſcale which is not taken from ours, 
they fancy us to be children when they tell us they 
are our repreſentatives, our own fleſh and blood, and 
that all the ſtripes they give us are for our good. 
The very deſire of that body to have ſuch a truſt 
contrary to law repoſed in them, ſhews that they 
are not worthy of it. They certainly will abuſe it; 
becauſe all men poſſeſſed of an uncontrouled diſ- 
_ cretionary power leading to the aggrandiſement and 
profit of their own body have always abuſed it: 
and I ſee no particular ſanity in our times, that is 
at all likely by a miraculous operation, to overrule 
the courſe of nature. 5 
But we muſt purpoſely ſhut our eyes, if we 

conſider this matter merely as a conteſt between 
Vol. I. "BY the 
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11 the houſe of commons and the electors. The true 
274} conteſt is between the eleQors of the kingdom and 
1 the crown; the crown acting by an inſtrumental 
| $1 | houſe of commons. It is preciſely the ſame, whe- 
þ 4 ther the miniſters of the crown can diſqualify by a 
14 dependent houſe of commons, or by a dependent 
Wy | court of Har chamber, or by a dependent court of 
„ king's bench. If once members of parliament can 
„ be practically convinced, that they do not depend 
„ on the affection or opinion of the people, for their 
0 : N political being, they will give themſelves over, with- 


out even an appearance of reſerve, to the influence 
of the court. e „ 1 a 
Indeed, a parliament unconnected with the peo- 
ple is eſſential to a miniſtry unconnected with the 
people; and therefore thoſe who ſaw through what 
mighty difficulties the interior miniſtry waded, and 
the exterior were dragged, in this buſineſs, will 
conceive of what prodigious importance, the new 
corps of king's men held this principle of occaſional 
and perſonal incapacitation, to the whole body of 
their deſign.  _ | | 
When the houſe of commons was thus made to 
conſider itſelf as the maſter of its conſtituents, there 
wanted but one thing to ſecure that houſe againſt all 
poſſible future deviation towards popularity; an un- 
limited fund of money to be laid out according to 
the pleaſure of the court. | 
To complete the ſcheme of bringing our court 
to a reſemblance to the neighbouring monarchies, 
it was neceſſary, in effect, to deſtroy thoſe ap- 
propriations of revenue, which ſeem to limit the 
-Property, as the other laws had done the powers, of 
the crown. An opportunity for this purpoſe was 
taken, upon an application to parliament for pay- 
ment of the debts of the civil liſt, which in 1769 
{84 had amounted to 513,000/, Such — 
7 g 5 | | been 
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been made upon former occaſions ; hut to do it in 


the former _ would by no means anſwer the 
reſent purpoſe. 3 Te | 
"Whenever the crown had come to the commons 1 
to deſire a ſupply for the diſcharging of debts due \ 
on the civil liſt ; it was always aſked and granted i} 
with one of the three following qualifications ; ſome- 
times with all of them. Either it was ſtated, that 
the. revenue had been diverted from its purpoſes 
by parliament; or that thoſe duties had fallen 
Mort of the ſum for which they were given by 
parliament, and that the intention of the legiſla- 
ture had not been {fulfilled : or that the money 
required to diſcharge the civil liſt debt, was to be 
raiſed chargeable on the civil liſt duties. In the 
reign of queen Anne, the crown was found in 
debt. The leſſening and granting away ſome part 
of her revenue by parliament was alledged as the 
cauſe of that debt, and pleaded as an equitable 
ground, ſuch it certainly was, for diſcharging it. 
It does not appear that the duties which were then 
applied to the ordinary government produced clear 
above 580,000). a year; becauſe, when they were 
afterwards granted to George the Firſt, 120,000). was 
added, to complete the whole to 700,000/. a year. 
Indeed it was then aſſerted, and, I have no doubt, 
truly, that for many years the net produce did not 
amount to above 550,000/. The queen's extra · 


t ordinary charges were beſides very conſiderable; 
* equal, at leaſt, to any we have known in our time. 
- The application to parliament was not for an ab- 
t ſolute grant of money ; but to empower the Queen 
f - to raiſe it by borrowing upon the civil liſt funds. 

Ss The civil liſt debt was twice paid in the reign 
— of George the Firſt. The money was granted 
H upon the ſame plan which had been followed in 
cl the reign of Queen Anne. The civil liſt revenues 
T2 | vere then mortgaged for the ſum to be raiſed, 
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and ſtood charged with the ranſom of their own 
deliverance. . e 
George the Second received an addition to his 
civil liſt. Duties were granted for the purpoſe of 
raiſing 800,000]. a year. It was not until he had 
reigned nineteen years, and after the laſt rebellion, 
that he called upon parliament for a diſcharge of 
the civil liſt debt. The extraordinary charges 
brought on by the rebellion, account fully for the 
neceſſities of the crown. However, the extraor- 
dinary charges of government were not thought a 
ground fit to be relied on 
A deficiency of the civil liſt duties for ſeveral 
years before, was ſtated as the principal, if not the 
ſole, ground on which an application to parliament 
could be juſtified. ' About this time the produce of 
theſe duties had fallen pretty low ; and even upon 
an average of the whole reign they never produced 
 800,000/.;/a year clear to the treaſury. 
That prince reigned fourteen years afterwards : 
not only no new demands were made; but with ſo 
much good order were his revenues and expences 
regulated, - that although many parts of the eſtab- 
liſhment of the court were upon a larger and more 
liberal ſcale than they have been ſince, there was a 
conſiderable ſum in hand on his deceaſe, amounting 
to about 140,000). applicable to the ſervice of the 
civil lift of his preſent majeſty. So that, if this 
reign commenced with a greater charge than uſual, 
there was enough, and more than enough, abun- 
dantly to ſupply all the extraordinary expence. 
hat the civil liſt ſhould have been exceeded in the 
two former reigns, eſpecially in the reign of George 
the Firſt, was not at all ſurprizing. His revenue 
was but yo0,000/, annually; if it ever produ- 


ced ſo much clear. The prodigious and danger- 


ous diſaffection to the very being of the eſtabliſh- 
ment, and the cauſe of a pretender then powerfully 
| abe tted 
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abetted from abroad, produced many demands of 
an extraordinary nature both abroad and at home. 
Much management and great expences were neceſ- 


ſary. But the throne of no prince has ſtood upon 


more unſhaken foundations than that of his preſent 
majeſty. JJ oy 

To have exceeded the ſum given for the civil liſt, 
and to have incurred a debt without ſpecial authority 
of parliament, was, prima facie, a criminal act: as ſuch, 


miniſters ought naturally to have rather withdrawn 


it from the inſpection, than to have expoſed it to the 
ſcrutiny of parliament. Certainly they ought, of 
| themſelves, officiouſly to have come armed with 
every ſort of argument, which, by explaining, could 
excuſe, a matter in itſelf of preſumptive guilt, But 


the terrors of the houſe of commons are no longer 


for miniſters. . | 

On the other hand, the peculiar character, of the 
houſe of commons, as truſtee of the public purſe, 
would have led them to call with a punctilious ſoli- 
citude for every public account, and to have exa- 
mined into them with the moſt rigorous accuracy. 


The capital uſe of an account 1s, that the reality 8 


of the charge, the reaſon of incurring it, and 
the juſtice and neceſſity of diſcharging it, ſhould 
all appear antecedent to the payment. No 
man ever pays firſt, and calls for his account 
afterwards; becauſe he would thereby let out of 


his hands the principal, and indeed only effectual, 


means of compelling a full and fair one. But in 
national buſineſs, there is an additional reaſon for 


a previous production of every account. It is 
a check, perhaps the only one, upon a corrupt and 


prodigal uſe of public money. An account after 
payment is to no rational purpoſe an account. How- 


ever the houſe of commons thought all theſe to- 


be antiquated principles; they were of opinion, 
that the moſt parliamentary way of proceeding 
5 | | | Was, 
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was, to pay firſt what the court thought proper to 
demand, and to take its chance for an examination 
into accounts at fome time of gteater leiſure. | 
The nation had ſettled 800,000/. a year on the 
crown, as ſufficient for the ſupport of its dignity, 
upon the eſtimate of its own miniſters. When mi- 
niſters came to parliament, and ſaid that this allow- 
ance had not been ſufficient for the purpoſe, and that 
they had incurred a debt of 500,000!, would it 
not have been natural- for parliament firſt to have 
aſked, how, and by what means, their appropriated 
allowance came to be inſufficient ? Would it not have 
ſavoured of ſome attention to juſtice, to have ſeen 
in what periods of adminiſtration this debt had been 
originally incurred ; that they might diſcover, and, 
if need were, animadvert on the perſons who were 
found the moſt culpable? To put their hands 
upon ſuch articles of expenditure as they thought 
improper or exceſſive, and to ſecure, in future, 
againſt ſuch miſapplication or excceding ? Accounts 
for any other purpoſes are but a matter of curioſity, 
and no genuine parliamentary object. All the ac- 
counts which could anſwer any parliamentary end 
were refuſed, or poſtponed by previous queſtions. 
Every idea of prevention was rejected, as con vey- 
ing an improper ſuſpicion of the miniſters of the 
Crown. : | 5 
When every leading account had been refuſed, 
many others were granted with ſufficient facility. 
But with great candour alſo, the houſe was in- 
formed, that hardly any of them could be ready until 
the next ſeſſion; ſome of them perhaps not ſa ſoon. 
But, in order firmly to eſtabliſh the precedent of 
Payment previous to account, and to form it into a 
ſettled rule of the houſe, the god in the machine was 
brought down, nothing leſs than the wonder-work- 
ing law of parliament. - It was alledged, that it is the 
law of parliament, when any demand comes from the 
8 Er oy og ns crown, 
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crown, that the houſe muſt go immediately into the 
committee of ſupply ; in which committee it was 
allowed, that the production and examination of 
accounts would be quite proper and regular. It was 
therefore carried, that they ſhould go into the com- 
mittee without delay, and without accounts, in order 
to examine with great order and regularity things 
that could not poſſibly come before them. After 


this ſtroke of orderly and parliamentary wit and 
humour, they went into the committee; and very 


generouſly voted the payment. : 5 

There was a circumſtance in that debate too re- 
markable to be overlooked. This debt of the civil 
liſt was all along argued upon the ſame footing as 
a debt of the ſtate, contracted upon national autho- 
rity. Its payment was urged as equally preſling 


upon the public faith and honour : and when the 


whole year's account was ſtated in what is called 
the budget, the miniſtry valued themſelves on the 


payment of ſo much public debt, juſt as if they had 


di wane of 500, oo0l. of navy or exchequer bills. 
Though, in truth, their payment, from the ſinkin 
fund, of debt which was never contracted by parlia- 
mentary authority, was, to all intents and purpoſes, 
ſo much debt incurred. But ſuch is the preſent no- 
tion of public credit, and payment of debt. No 
wonder that it produces ſuch effects. 3 
Nor was the houſe at all more attentive to a pro- 
vident ſecurity — future than it had been to a 
vindictive retroſpe& to paſt,” miſmanagements; I 


ſhould have thought indeed that a miniſterial pro- 
miſe, during their own continuance in office, might 


have been given, though this would have been 
but a poor ſecurity for the public. Mr. Pelham 
gave ſuch an aſſurance, and he kept his word. But 


nothing was capable of extorting from our mi- 


niſters any thing which had the leaſt reſemblance 
to a promiſe of confining the expences of the civil 
| liſt 
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liſt within the limits which had been ſettled by par- 

liament. This reſerve of theirs I look upon to be 

equivalent to the cleareſt declaration, that they were 
reſolved upon a contrary courſe, 8 


However, to put the matter beyond all doubt, in 
the ſpeech from the throne, after thanking parliament 
for the relief ſo liberally granted, the miniſters in- 
form the two houſes, that they will endeavour to 
confine the expences of the civil government 
within what limits, think you? thoſe which the law 
had preſcribed ? Not in the leaſt—* ſuch limits as 
© the bonour of . the crown can poſſibly admit.“ 
Thus they eſtabliſhed an arbitrary ſtandard for 
that dignity which parliament had defined and limit- 
ed to a legal ſtandard. They gave themſelves, un- 
der the lax and indeterminate idea of the khanour of 
the crown, a full looſe ſor all manner of diſſipation, 
and all manner of corruption. This arbitrary 
ſtandard they were not afraid to hold out to both 
houſes; while an idle and unoperative act of parlia- 
ment, eſtimating the dignity of the crown at 800,000). 
and confining it to that ſum, adds to the number of 
obſolete ſtatutes which load the ſhelves of libraries 
without any ſort of advantage to the people. | 
Afier this proceeding, I ſuppoſe that no man can 
be ſo weak as to think that the crown is limited to 
any ſettled allowance whatſoever. For if the miniſtry 
has 800,000). a year by the law of the land; and if 
by the law of parliament all the debts which exceed 
it are to be paid previous to the production of any ac · 
count ; I preſume that this is equivalent to an income 
with no other, limits than the abilities of the . ſubject 
and the moderation of the court; that is to. ſay, it 
is ſuch an income as is poſſeſſed by every abſolute 
monarch in Europe. It amounts, as a perſon of 
great ability ſaid in the debate, to an unlimited 
power of drawing upon the ſinking, fund. Its effect 
on the public credit of this kingdom muſt be ob- 
F e ee pre 
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vious ; for in vain is the ſinking fund the great but- 
treſs of all the reſt, if it be in the power of the mi- 


niſtry to reſort to it for the payment of any debts 


which they may chooſe to incur, under the name of 


the civil liſt, and through the medium of a com- 


mittee,. which thinks itſelf obliged by law to vote 


ſupplies without any other. account than that of the 
mere exiſtence of the debt. | 


Five hundred thouſand pounds is a ſerious ſum. 
But it is nothing to the prolific principle upon 

which the ſum was voted ; a principle that may be 
well called, the fruitful mother of an. hundred more. 


Neither is the damage to public credit of very great 


conſequence, when compared with that which reſults 
to public morals and to the ſafety of the conſtitu- 
tion, from the exhauſtleſs mine of corruption open- 
ed by the precedent, and to be wrought by the 
principle of the late payment of the debts of the 
civil liſt. The power of diſcretionary diſqualifica- 
tion by one law of parliament, and the neceſſity of 


paying every debt of the civil liſt by another law of 


parliament, if ſuffered to paſs unnoticed, muſt eſ- 
tabliſh ſuch a fund of rewards and terrors as will 
make parliament the beſt appendage and ſupport of 
arbitrary power that ever was invented by the wit 
of man. This is felt. The quarrel is begun be- 


tween the repreſentatives and the people. The court 


faction have at length committed them. 

In ſuch a ſtrait the wiſeſt may well be perplexed, 
and the boldeſt ſtaggered. The circumſtances are 
1n agreat meaſure new. We have hardly any land- 
marks from the wiſdom of our anceſtors, to guide 
us. At beſt we can only follow the ſpirit of their 

proceeding in other caſes. I know the diligence with 
which my obſervations on our public diſorders have 


been made; I am very ſure of the integrity of the 


motives on which they are publiſhed : I cannot be 
equally confident in any plan for the abſolute cure of 
thoſe diſorders, or for their certain future prevention. 


My 
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My aim is to bring this matter into more public 
diſcuſſion. Let the ſagacity of others work upon it. 
It is not uncommon for the medical writers to deſ- 
cribe hiſtories of diſeaſes very accurately, on whoſe 
cure they can ſay but very little. 

The firſt ideas which generally ſuggeſt them- 
ſelves, for the cure of parliamentary diſorders, are to 
ſhorten the duration of parliaments; and to diſqua- 
lify all, or a great number of placemen, from a ſeat 
in the houſe of commons. Whatever efficacy there 
may be in thoſe remedies, I am ſure in the preſent 
Rate of things it is impoſſible to apply them. A re- 
ſtoration of the right of free election is a preliminary 
indiſpenſable to every other reformation. What 
alterations ought afterwards to be made in the con- 
ſtitution, is a matter of deep and difficult reſearch, 

If I wrote merely to pleaſe the popular palate, it 
would indeed be as little troubleſome to me as to 
another, to extol theſe remedies, fo famous in ſpe- 


confeſs then, that I have no fort of reliance won 
ith 


The perſons of the greateſt parliamentary experience, 
with whom I have converſed, did conſtantly, in 
ny ; canvaſling 
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canvaſling the fate of queſtions, allow ſomething to 
the court ſide, upon account of the elections depend- 


ing or imminent. The evi' complained of, if it 


exiſts in the preſent ſtate of things, would hardly be 
removed by a triennial parliament : for, unleſs the 
influence of government in elections can be entirely 
taken away, the more frequently they return, the 
more they will harraſs private independence ; the 


more generally men will be compelled to fly to the 
ſettled ſyſtematic intereſt of government, and to. 


the reſources of a boundleſs civil liſt. Certainly 


ſomething may be done, and ought to be done, 


towards leſſening that influence in elections; and 


this will be neceſſary upon a plan either of longer 


or ſhorter duration of parliament. But nothing can 
ſo perfectly remove the evil, as not to render ſuch 
contentions too frequently repeated, utterly rui- 
nous, firſt to independence of fortune, and then to 


independence of ſpirit. As I am only giving an 


opinion on this point, and not at all debating it in 


ai adverſe line, I hope I may be excuſed in another 


obſervation. With great truth I may aver, that 
I fever remember to have talked on this ſubject with 
any man much converſant with public buſineſs, who 
conſidered ſhort parliaments as a real improvement 
of the conſtitution. Gentlemen, warm in a popular 
cauſe, are ready enough to attribute all the declara- 
tions of ſuch perſons to corrupt motives. But the 
habit of affairs, if, on one hand, it tends to corrupt 


the mind, furniſhes it, on the other, with the means 


of better information. The authority of ſuch 
perſons will always have ſome weight. It may ſtand 
upon a par with the ſpeculations of thoſe who are 
leſs practiſed in buſineſs; and who, with perhaps 


purer intentions, have not ſo effectual means of 


judging. It is, beſides, an effect of vulgar and 

puerile malignity to imagine, that every ſtateſman 
is of courſe corrupt; and that his opinion, upon 
| | every 


| 
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every conſtitutional point, is ſolely formed upon 
ſome ſiniſter intereſt. „ | | 
The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. The 
fame principle guides in both; I mean, the opinion 
which is entertained by many, of the infallibility of 
laws and regulations, in the cure of public diſtem- 
pers. Without being as unreaſonably doubtful as 
many are unwiſely confident, I will only fay, that 
this alſo is a matter very well worthy of ſerious and 
mature reflection. It is not eaſy to foreſee, what 
the effect would be, of diſconnecting with parlia- 
ment, the greateſt part of thoſe who hold civil em- 
ployments, and of ſuch mighty and important bo- 
dies as the military and naval eſtabliſhments. Tt 
were better, perhaps, that they ſhould have a cor- 
rupt intereſt in the forms of the conſtitution, than 
that they ſhould have none at all. This is a queſ- 
tion altogether different from the diſqualification of a 
particular deſcription of revenue officers from ſeats 
in parliament; or, perhaps, of all the lower ſorts of 
them from votes in elections. In the former caſe, 
only the few are affected; in the latter, only the in- 
conſiderable. But a great official, a great profeſ- 
fronal, a great military and naval intereſt, all neceſ- 
tarily comprehending many people of the firſt 
weight, ability, wealth, and ſpirit, has been gradual- 
ly formed in the kingdom. Theſe new intereſts 
muſt be let into a ſhare of repreſentation, elſe poſſi- 
bly they may be inclined to deſtroy thoſe inſtituti- 
ons of which they are not permitted to partake. 
This is not a thing to be trifted with; nor is it every 
well-meaning man, that is fit to put his hands to it. 
Many other ſerious conſiderations occur. I do not 
open them here, becauſe they are not directly to 
my purpoſe; propoſing only to give the reader 
ſome taſte of the difficulties that attend all capital 
changes in the conſtitution ; juſt to hint the uncer- 
tainty, to ſay no worſe, of being able to prevent the 
| e So Court, 
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court, as long as it has the means of influence abun- 
dantly in its power, of applying that influence to par- 

liament; and perhaps, if the publie method were pre- 
cluded, of doing it in ſome worſe and more danger- 
ous method. Underhand and oblique ways would 
be ſtudied. The ſcience of evaſion, already tolera- 
bly underſtood, would then be brought to the great- 
eſt perfection. It is no inconſiderable part of wiſ- 
dom, to know how much of an evil ought to be to- 
lerated; leſt, by attempting a degree of purity im- 


practicable in degenerate times and manners, inſtead 


of cutting off the ſubſiſting ill practices, new cor- 
ruptions might be produced for the concealment 
and ſecurity of the old. It were better, undoubted- 

ly, that no influence at all could affect the mind of 
a member of parliament. But of all modes of in- 
fluence, in my opinion, a place under the govern- 
ment is the leaſt diſgraceful to the man who holds 
it, and by far the moſt ſafe to the country. I 
would not ſnut out that ſort of influence which is 
open and viſible, which is connected with the dig- 
nity and the ſervice of the ſtate, when it is not in 
my power to prevent the influence of contracts, of 
ſubſcriptions, of direct bribery, and thoſe innume- 
rable methods of clandeſtine corruption, which are 


abundantly in the hands of the court, and which will 


be applied as long as theſe means of corruption, and 
the diſpoſition to be corrupted, have exiſtence a- 
mongſt us. Our conſtitution ſtands on a nice equi- 
poiſe, with ſteep precipices and deep waters upon all 
ſides of it. In removing it from a dangerous lean- 
ing towards one ſide, there may be a riſque of 
overſetting it on the other. Every project of a 


material change in a government ſo complicated 


as ours, combined at the ſame time with ex- 


ternal circumſtances ſtill more complicated, is a 


matter full of difficulties; in which a conſide- 
rate man will not be too ready to decide; a pru- 
dent 
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dent man too ready to undertake; or an heneft 
man too ready to promiſe. They do not reſpect 
the publick nor themſelves, who engage for more, 
than they are ſure that they. ought to attempt, or 
that they are able to perform. Theſe are my ſen- 


timents, weak perhaps, but honeſt and unbiaſſed; 


and ſubmitted entirely to the opinion of grave men, 
well affected to the conſtitution of their country, and 
of experience in what may beſt promote or hurt it. 
Indeed, in the ſituation in which we ſtand, with 
an immenſe revenue, an enormous debt, mighty 
eſtabliſhments, government itſelf a great banker and a 
great merchant, I ſee no other way for the preſer- 


vation of a decent attention to public intereſt in the 


repreſentatives, but the interpofirion of the body nf tbe 
prrple itſelf, whenever it ſhall appear, by ſome fla» 
grant and notorious act, by ſome capital innovation, 
that theſe repreſentatives are going to over-leap the 
fences of the law, and. to introduce an arbitrary 
power. This interpoſition is a moſt unpleaſant re- 
medy. But, if it be a legal remedy, it is intended 
on ſome occaſion to be uſed; to be uſed then only, 
when it is evident that nothing elſe can hold the 
conſtitution to its true principles. 

The diſtempers of monarchy were the great ſub- 
jects of apprehenſion and redreſs, in the laſt centu- 
rv; in this, the diſtempers of parliament. It is not 
in parliament alone that the remedy for parliamen- 
tary diſorders can be compleated; hardly indeed 


can it begin there. Until a confidence in govern- 


ment is re-eſtabliſhed, the people ought to be excit- 
ed to a more ſtrict and detailed attention to the 


conduct of their repreſentatives. Standards, for 


Judging more ſyſtematically upon their conduct, 
ought to be ſettled in the meetings of counties and 


corporations. Frequent and correct liſts of the vo- 


ters in all important queſtions ought to be procured. 
By ſuch means ſomething may be done. By ſuch 


means it may appear who thoſe are, that, by an in- 


diſcriminate 


— 
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diſcriminate ſupport of all adminiſtrations, have to- 
tally baniſhed all integrity and confidence out of 
public proceedings; have confounded the beſt men 
with the worſt; and weakened and diſſolved, inſtead 
of ſtrengthening and compacting, the general frame 
of government. If any perſon is more concerned 


for government and order, than for the liberties of 


his country ; even he is equally concerned to put an 
end to this courſe of indiſcriminate ſupport. It is 
this blind and undiſtinguiſhing ſupport, that feeds 
the ſpring of thoſe very diſorders, by which he is 
frighted into the arms of the faction which contains 
in itſelf the ſource of all diforders, by enfeebling all 
the viſible and regular authority of the ſtate. The 
diſtemper is increaſed by his injudicious and pre- 
poſterous endeavours, or pretences, for the cure of 
ite 15 | 

An exterior adminiſtration, choſen for its impo- 
tency, or after it is choſen purpoſely rendered impo- 
tent, in order to be rendered ſubſervient, will not 
be obeyed. The laws themſelves will not be reſ⸗ 
_ pected, when thoſe who execute them are deſpiſed ; 
and they will be deſpiſed, when their power is not 
immediate from the crown, or natural in the king- 
dom. Never were miniſters better ſupported -in 
parliament. Parliamentary ſupport comes and goes 
with office, totally regardleſs of the man, or the 
merit. Is government ſtrengthened? It grows 
weaker and weaker. The popular torrent gains 
upon it every hour. Let us learn from our experi- 
ence. It is not ſupport that is wanting to govern- 
ment, but reformation. When miniſtry reſts upon 


public opinion, it is not indeed built upon a rock of 


adamant; it has, however, ſome ſtability. But 
when it ſtands upon private humour, its ſtructure 
is of ſtubble, and its foundation is on quickſand. 
I repeat it again He that ſupports every admini- 
ſtration, ſubverts all government. The * 
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this: The whole buſineſs in which a courtuſually takes 
an intereſt goes on at preſent equally well, in what- 
ever hands whether high or low, wiſe or fooliſh, ſcan- 
dalous or reputable ; there is nothing therefore to hold 
it firm to any one body of men, or to any one conſiſ- 
tent ſcheme of politics. Nothing interpoſes, to pre- 
vent the full operation of all: the caprices and all the 
ſſions of a court upon the ſervants of the public. 
The ſyſtem of adminiſtration is open to continual 
ſhocks and changes, upon the principles of? the 
meaneſt cabal, and the moſt contemptible intrigue. 


Nothing can be ſolid and permanent. All good 


men at length fly with horror from ſuch a ſervice. 


Men of rank and ability, with the ſpirit which ought 


to animate ſuch men in a free ſtate, while they de- 
cline the juriſdiction of dark cabal on their actions 
and their fortunes, will for both, chearfully put 
themſelves upon their country. They will truſt 
an inquiſitive and diſtinguiſhing parliament ; becauſe 
it does enquire, and does diſtinguiſh. If they act 
well, they know, that in ſuch a parliament, they 
will be ſupported againſt any intrigue ; if they act 
ill, they know that no intrigue can protect them. 
This ſrtuation, however awful, is honourable. But 
in one hour, and in the ſelf-ſame aſſembly, without 
any aſſigned or aſſignable cauſe, to be precipitated 
from the higheſt authority to the moſt marked 
neglect, poſſibly into the greateſt peril of life and 
reputation, is a ſituation full of danger, and deſtitute 
of honour. It will be ſhunned equally by every 
man of prudence, and every man of ſpirit. 8 
Such are the conſequences of the diviſion of court 
from the adminiſtration; and of the diviſion of 
public men among themſelves, By the! former 


of theſe, lawful government is undone; by the 


latter, all oppoſition to lawleſs power is rendered 
impotent. Government may in a great meaſure 
| . be 
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be reſtored, if any conſiderable bodies of men have 
honeſty and reſolution enough never to accept admi- 
niſtration, unleſs this garriſon of king's men, which 
is ſtationed; as in a citadel, to controul and enſlave 
it, be entirely broken and diſbanded, and every 
work they have thrown up be levelled with the 
ground. The diſpoſition os public men to keep 
this corps together, and to/ act under it, or to co- 
operate with it, is a touchſtone by which every ad- 
miniſtration ought in future to be tried. There has 
not been one which has not ſufficiently experienced 
the utter incompatibility of that faction with the 
public peace, and with all the ends of good go- 
vernment : ſince, if they oppoſed it, they ſoon loſt 
every power. of eng the crown; if they ſub- 
mitted to it, they loſt all the eſteem of their 
country. Until miniſters give to the public a full 
roof of their entire alienation from that ſyſtem, 
— plauſible their pretences, we may be ſure 
they are more intent on the emoluments than the 
duties of office. If they refuſe to give this proof, we 
know of what ſtuff they are made. In this particu- 
lar, it ought to be the electors buſineſs to look to 
their repreſentatives. The eleCtors ought to eſteem 
it no leſs culpable in their member to give a ſingle 
vote in parliament to ſuch an adminiſtration, than 
to take an office under it; to endure it, than to act in 
it. The notorious infidelity and verſatility of mem- 
bers of parliament, in their opinions of men and 
things, ought in a particular manner to be conſider- 
ed by the eleQors in the enquiry which is recom- 
mended to them. This is one of the principal 
holdings of that deſtructive ſyſtem, which has en- 
deavoured to unhinge all the virtuous, honourable, 
and uſeful connexions in the kingdom, 

This cabal has, with great ſucceſs, propagated a 
doctrine which ſerves for a colour to thoſe acts of 
treachery ; and whilſt it receives any degree of coun- 

Vol. I. tenance, 
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tenafice, it will be uttetly ſenſeleſs to look for a 
vigorous oppoſition to the court party. The doc- 
trine is this: That all political connexions are in their 
nature factious, and as ſuch ought: to be diſſipated 
anꝗ deſtroyed; and that the rule for forming admi- 
niſtrations is mere perſonal ability, rated by the 
judgment of this cabal upon it, and taken by 
draughts from every diviſion and denomination of 
public men. This decree was ſolemnly promul- 

gated by the head of the court corps, the Earl of 
Bute: bimſelf, in a ſpeech which he made, in the year 
1766, againſt the then adminiſtration, the only ad- 


miniſtration which he has ever been known directly 


* 


and public Kly to oppoſe. e 
- It is indeed in no way wonderful, that ſuch per- 
ſons ſhould make ſuch declarations. That connexion 
and faction are equivalent terins, is an opinion which 
has been carefully inculcated at all times by un- 
conſtitutional ſtateſman, The reaſon is evident. 
Whilſt men are linked together, they eaſily and 


ſpeedily communicate the alarm of any evil deſign. 


They are enabled to fathom it with common coun- 
ſel, and to oppoſe it with united ſtrength. Where- 
as, when they lie diſperſed, without concert, order, or 
diſcipline, communication is uncertain, counſel dif- 
ficult, and reſiſtance impracticable. Where men are 
not acquainted with each other's principles, nor 
experienced in each other's talents, nor at all prac- 
tifed in their mutual habitudes: and diſpoſitions by 
joint efforts in buſineſs ; no perſonal” confidence, no 
friendſhip, no common intereſt, ſubſiſting among 
them; it is evidently impoſſible that they can act a 
public part with uniformity, perſeverance, or efficacy; 
In a connexion, the moſt inconfiderable man, by 
adding to the weight of the whole, has his value, and 
his uſe; out of it, the greateſt talents are wholly un- 
ſerviceable to the public, No man, who is not in- 
flamed by vain- glory into enthuſiaſm, can flatter 

: himſelf 
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himſelf that his lingle, unſupported, deſultory, un- 
ſyſtematic endeàvours are of power to defeat the 
ſubtle deſigns and united cabals of ambitious citi- 
zens. When bad men combine, the good muft 
aſſociate; elſe they will fall one by one, an unpitied 
ſacrifice in a contemptible ſtruggle. _ . 
It is not enough in a ſituation of truſt in the 
commonwealth, that a man means well to his coun- 
try; it is not enough that in his ſingle perſon he ne- 
ver did an evil act, but always voted according to 
his conſcience, and even harrangued againſt every 
deſign which he apprehended to be prejudicial to 
the intereſts of his country. This innoxious and 
ineffectual character, that ſeems formed upon a 
plan of apology: and diſculpation, falls miſerably 
ſhort of the mark of public duty. That duty de- 
mands and requires, that what is right ſhould not 
only be made known, but made prevalent ; that what 
is evil ſhould not only be detected, but defeated. 
When the public man omits to put himſelf in a 
fituation of doing his duty with effect, it is an omiſ— 
ſion that fruſtrates the purpoſes of his truſt almoſt as 
much as if he had formerly betrayed it. It is ſurely 
no very rational account of a man's life, that he has 
always acted right; but has taken ſpecial care, to act 
in ſuch a manner that his endeavours could not poſ- 
ſibly be productive of any conſequence. 
do not wonder that the behaviour of many par- 
ties ſhould have made perſons of tender and ſcrupu- 
lous virtue ſomewhat out of humour with all ſorts 
of connexion in politicks. I admit that people fre- 
quently acquire in ſuch confederacies a narrow, bi- 
gotted, and proſcriptive ſpirit ; that they are apt to 
ſink the idea of the general good in this circumſcrib- 
ed and partial intereſt, But, where duty renders a 
critical ſituation a neceſſary one, it is our buſineſs to 
keep free from the evils attendant upon it; and not 
to fly from the ſituation 4 If a fortreſs is ſeated 
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in an unwholeſome air, an officer of the garriſon is 
obliged to be attentive to his health, but he muſt. 
not: deſert his ſtation. Every profeſſion, not except- 
ing the glorious one of a ſoldier, or the ſacred one of 
a prieſt, is liable to its own particular vices ; which, 
however, form no argument againſt thoſe ways of 
life; nor are the vices themſelves inevitable te every 
individual in thoſe profeſſions. Of ſuch a nature are 
connexions in politicks ; eſſentially neceſſary for the 
full performance of our public duty, accidentally 
liable to degenerate into faction. Commonwealths 
are made of families, free commonwealths of parties 
alſo; and we may as well affirm, that our natural re- 
gards and ties of blood tend inevitably to make men 
bad citizens, as that the bonds of our party weaken 
thoſe by which we are held to our country. 
Some legiſlators went ſo far as to make neutrali- 
ty in party a crime againſt the ſtate. I do not 
know whether this might not have been rather to 
: overſtrain the principle. Certain it is, the beſt pa- 
triots in the greateſt commonwealths have always 
commended and promoted ſuch connexions. Idem 
Sentire de republica, was with them a principal 
ground of friendſhip and attachment ; nor do I know 
any other capable of forming firmer, dearer, more 
pleaſing, more honourable, and more virtuous ha- 
bitudes. The Romans carried this principle a great 
way. Even the holding of offices together, the 
diſpoſition of which aroſe from chance not ſelection, 
gave riſe to a relation which continued for life. It 
was called neceſſitudo fortis ; and it was looked upon 
with a ſacred reverence. Breaches of any of theſe 
kinds of civil relation were conſidered as acts of 
the moſt diſtinguiſhed turpitude. The whole peo- 
ple was diſtributed into political ſocieties, in which 
they acted in ſupport of ſuch intereſts in the ſtate 
as they ſeverally affected. For it was then thought 
no crime, to endeavour by every honeſt means to 
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advance to ſuperiority and power theſe of your own 
ſentiments and opinions. This wiſe people was far 
from imagining that thoſe connexions had no tie, 
and obliged to no duty : but that men might quit 
them without ſhame, upon every call of intereſt. 
They believed private honour to be the great foun- 
dation of public truſt ; that friendſhip was no mean 
ſtep towards patriotiſm ; that he who, in the com- 
mon intercourſe of life, ſhewed he regarded Tome- 
body beſides himſelf, when he came to act in a pub- 
lic ſituation, might probably conſult ſome other in- 
tereſt than his own. Never may we become plus 
ſages que tes ſages, as the French comedian has hap- 
pily expreſſed it, wiſer than all the wiſe and good 

men who have lived before us. It was their wiſh, to 
ſee public and private virtues, not diffonant and 
jarring, and mutually deſtruQive, but harmoniouſly 
combined, growing out of one another in a noble 
and orderly gradation, reciprocally ſupporting and 
ſupported. In one of the moſt fortunate periods of 
our hiſtory this country was governed by a connexion ; 
I mean the great connexion of Whigs in the reign of 
Queen Anne, They were complimented upon the 
principle of this connexion by a poet who was in 
high eſteem with them. Addiſon, who knew their 
ſentiments, could not praiſe them for what they 
conſidered as no proper ſubject of commendation. 
As a poet who knew his buſineſs, he could not ap- 
plaud them for a thing which in general eſtima- 
tion was not highly reputable. Addreſſing himſelf 
to Britain, | RE | 


Thy favourites grow not up by fortune's ſport, 
Or from the crimes or follies of a court, 
On the firm baſis of deſert they riſe, 
From long-try'd faith, and friendſbip's holy ties. 
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The Whigs of thoſe days believed that the only 
proper method of rifing into power was through 
hard eſſays of practiſed friendſhip and experimented 


fidelity. At that time it was not imagined, that 
patriotiſm was a bloody idol, which required the 


ſacrifice of children and parents, or deareſt con- 


nexions in private life, and of all the virtues that 
riſe from thoſe relations. They were not of that 


ingenious paradoxical morality, to imagine that a 
ſpirit of moderation was properly ſhewn in patiently 
bearing the ſufferings of your friends; or that diſ- 
intereſtedneſs was clearly manifeſted at the expence 
of other peoples fortune. They believed that no 
men could act with efſect, who did not act in 
concert; that no men could act in concert, who 
did not act with confidence; and that no men 
could act with confidence, who were not bound 
together by common opinions, common affections, 
and common intereſts. | 

Theſe wiſe men, for ſuch I muſt call Lord Sun- 
derland, Lord Godolphin, Lord Sommers, and Lord 
Marlborough, were too well principled in theſe max- 
ims upon which the whole fabrick of public ſtrength 
1s built, tro be blown off their ground by the breath of 
every childiſh talker. They were not afraid: that 
they ſhould be called an ambitious Junto; or that 


their reſolution to ſtand or fall together ſhould, by 


placemen, be interpreted into a ſcuffle for places. 
Party is a body of men united, for promoting by 


their joint endeavours the national intereſt, upon 


ſome particular principle in which they are all 
agreed, For my part, I find it impoſſible to conceive, 
that any one believes in his own politicks, or thinks 
them to be of any weight, who refuſes to adopt the 
means of having them reduced into practice. It is 
the buſineſs of the ſpeculative philoſopher to mark 
the proper ends of government. It is the buſineſs of 


the politician, who is the philoſopher in action, to 


find 
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find out proper means towards thoſe ends, and to 
employ them with effect. Therefore every honout- 
able connexion will avow it is their firlt purpoſe, to 
purſue every juſt method to put the men who hold * 
their opinions into ſuch a condition as may enable 
them to carry their common plans into executivn, 
with all the power and authority of the ſtate. As this 
power is attached to certain ſituations, it is their duty 
to contend for theſe ſituations. Without a proſerip- 
tion of others, they are bound to give to their own 
party the preference in all things; and by no means, 
for private conſiderations, . to accept any offers of 
Power in which the whole body is not included ; nar 
to ſuffer themſelves to be led, or to be controuled, or 
to be over-balanced, in office or in council, by thoſe 
who. contradict the very fundamental principles on 
which their party is formed, and even thoſe upon 
which every fair connexion muſt ſtand. Such a gene- 
rous contention for power, on ſuch manly and ho- 
nourable maxims, will eaſily be diſtinguiſhed from the 
mean and intereſted ſtruggle for place and emolu- 
ment. The very ſtile of ſuch perſons will ſerve to 
diſcriminate them from thoſe numberleſs impoſtors, 
who have deluded the ignorant with profeſſions in- 
compatible with human practice, and have after- 
wards incenſed them by practices below the level of 
_ vulgar rectitude. : | 
It is an advantage to all narrow wiſdom and nar- 
row morals, that their maxims have a plauſible air 
and, on a curſory view, appear equal to firſt princi- 
ples. They are light and portable. They are as cur- 
rent as copper coin; and about as valuable. They 
ſerve equally the firſt capacities and the loweſt; and 
they are. at leaft, as uſeful to the worſt men as the 
beſt. Of this ſtamp is the cant of Not men, but ma- 
ſures, a ſort of charm, by which many people get 
. looſe from every honourable engagement. When J 
ſee a man acting this deſultory and diſconnected 2 
| wit 
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with as much detriment to his own fortune as preju- 
dice to the cauſe of any party, I am not perſuaded 
that he is right; but I am ready to believe he is in 
earneſt, I reſpect virtue in aft its ſituations; even 
when it is found in the unſuitable company of weak- 
neſs. I lament to ſee qualities, rare and valuable, 
ſquandered away without any public utility. But 
when a gentleman with great viſible — 
abandons the party in which he has long acted, and 
tells you, it is becauſe he proceeds upon his own 
judgment; that he acts on the merits of the ſeveral 
meaſures as they ariſe; and that he is obliged to 
follow his own conſcience, and not that of others; 
he gives reaſons which it is impoſſible to controvert, 
and diſcovers a character which it is impoſſible to 
miſtake, What ſhall] we think of him who never 
differed from a certain ſet of men until the moment 
they loſt their power, and who never agreed with 
them in a ſingle inſtance afterwards? Would not 
ſuch a coincidence of intereſt and opinion be rather 
fortunate? Would it not be an extraordinary caſt 
upon the dice, that a man's connexions ſhould de- 
generate into faction, preciſely at the critical moment 
when they loſe their power, or he accepts a place? 
When people deſert their connexions, the deſertion 
is a manifeſt %%, upon which a direct ſimple iſſue 
hes, triable by plain men. Whether a meaſure of 
government be right or wrong, is » matter of fact, 
but a mere affair of opinion, on which men may, as 
they do, diſpute and wrangle without end. But 
whether the individual n the meaſure right or 
wrong, is a point at ſtil] a greater diſtance from 
the reach of all human deciſion, It is therefore 
very convenient to politicians, not to put the 
judgment of their conduct on overt acts, cog- 
nizable in any ordinary court, but upon ſuch 
matter as can be triable only in that ſecret tri- 
dunal, where they are ſure of being heard with 
| | | | _ favour, 
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favour, or where at worſt the ſentence will be only 
private whipping. | 5 

I believe the reader would wiſh to find no ſub- 
ſtance in a doctrine which has a tendency to deſtroy 
all teſt of character as deduced ffom conduct. He 
will therefore excuſe my adding ſomething more, 
towards the further clearing up a point, which the 
great convenience of obſcurity to diſhoneſty has 
been able to cover with ſome degree of darkneſs 
and doubt. | 
In order to throw an odium on political connexi- 
on, theſe politicians ſuppoſe it a neceſſary incident to 
it, that you are blindly to follow the opinions of 
your party, when in direct oppoſition to your own 
clear ideas; a degree of ſervitude that no worthy 
man could bear the thought of ſubmitting to; and 
ſuch as, I believe, no connexions (except ſome 
court factions) ever could be ſo ſenſeleſsly tyranni- 
cal as to impoſe. Men thinking freely, will, in par- 
ticular inſtances, think differently. But till, as the 
greater part of the meaſures which ariſe in the 
courſe of public buſineſs are related to, or depen- 
dent on, ſome great leading general principles in go- 
vernment, a man muſt be peculiarly unfortunate in 
the choice of his political company if he does not 
agree with them at leaſt nine times in ten. If he 
does not concur in theſe general principles upon 
which the party is founded, and which neceſſarily 
draw on a concurrence in their application, he ought 
from the beginning to have choſen ſome other, more 
conformable to his opinions. When the queſtion 
is in its nature doubtful, or not very material, the 
modeſty which becomes an individual, and (in ſpite 
of our court moraliſts) that partiality which be- 
comes a well-choſen friendſhip, will frequently 
bring on an acquieſcence in the general ſentiment. 
Thus the diſagreement will naturally be rare; it 
will be only enough to indulge freedom, without 
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violating concord, or diſturbing arrangement. And 
this is all that ever was required for a character of 
the greateſt uniformity and ſteadineſs in connexion, 
How men can proceed without any connexion at all, 


is to me utterly-incomprehenſible, Of what ſort of 


materials muſt that man be made, how muſt he be 
tempered and put together, who can fit whole 
68 in parliament, with five hundred and fifty of 
is fellow citizens, amidſt the ſtorm of ſuch tempeſ- 
tuous paſſions, in the ſharp conflict of ſo many 


wits, and tempers, and characters, in the agitation 
of ſuch mighty queſtions, in. the diſcuſſion of ſuch 
vaſt and ponderous intereſts, without ſeeing any one 

fort of men, whoſe character, conduct, or diſpoſi- 


tion, would lead him to aſſociate himſelf with them, 
to aid and be aided, in any one ſyſtem of public 
utility ? ; 8 5 

I remember an old ſcholaſtic aphoriſm, which ſays, 
* that the man who lives wholly detached from 
* others, muſt be either an angel or a devil.” 
When I ſee in any of theſe detached gentlemen of 
our times the angelie purity, power, and . benefi- 
cence, I ſhall admit them to be angels. In the 


mean time we are born only to be men. We ſhall 


do enough if we form ourſelves to be good ones, 
It is therefore our buſineſs carefully to cultivate in 
our minds, to rear to the moſt perfect vigour and 
maturity, every ſort of generous and honeſt feeling 
that belongs to our nature. To bring the diſpoſiti- 
ons that are lovely in private life into the ſervice _ 
and conduct of the commonwealth; ſo to be patri- 
ots, as not to forget we are gentlemen. To culti- 
vate friendſhips, and to incur enmities. To have 
both ſtrong, but both ſelected : in the one, to be pla- 
cable; in the other, immoveable. To model our 
principles to our duties and our ſituation. To be ful- 


ly perſuaded, that all virtue which is impracticable is 


ſpurious; and rather to run the riſque of falling into 


and 
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and e , than. to loiter out our days without 
blame, = without uſe. Public life is a ſituation 
of power and energy; he treſpaſſes againſt his duty 
who ſleeps upon his watch, as well as he that goes 
f. , oo Eo. 
There is, however, a time for all things. It is not 
every conjuncture which calls with equal force upon 
the activity of honeſt men; but critical exigencies 
now and then ariſe; and I am miſtaken, if this be not 
one of them. Men will ſee the neceſſity of honeſt 
combination; but they may ſee it when it is too late. 
They may embody, when it will be ruinous to them- 
ſelyes, and of no advantage to the country; when, 
for want of ſuch a timely union as may enable them 
to oppoſe in favour of the laws, with the laws on 
their ſide, they may, at length, find themſelves un- 
der the ee conſpiring, inſtead of conſulting, 
The law, for which they ſtand, may become a wea- 
pon in the hands of its bittereſt enemies; and they 
will be caſt, at length, into that miſerable alterna- 
tive, between ſlavery and civil confuſion, which no 
good man can look-upon without horror; an alter- 
native in which it is impoſſible he ſhould take either 
part, with a conſcience perfectly at repoſe. To 
keep that ſituation of guilt and remorſe at the ut- 
moſt diſtance, is, therefore, our firſt obligation. 
Early aQtivity may prevent late and fruitleſs vio- 
lence. As yet we work in the light. The ſcheme 


of the enemies of public tranquillity has diſarranged, 
it has not deſtroyed us. 


If the reader believes that there really exiſts ſuch 
a faction as I have deſcribed; a faction ruling by the 
private inclinations of a court, againſt the general 
. ſenſe of the people; and that this faction, whilſt it 
purſues a ſcheme for undermining all the foundati- 
ons of our freedom, weakens (for the preſent at 
| leaſt) all the powers of executory government, 
rendering us abroad contemptible, and at home 
| | : diſtracted; 
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diſtracted ; he will believe alſo, that nothing but a 
firm combination of public men againſt this body, 
and that, too, ſupported by the hearty concurrence 
of the people at large, can poſſibly get the better of 
it. The people will ſee the neceſſity of reſtoring 
public men to an attention to the public opinion, 
and of reftoring the conſtitution to its original 


Principles. Above all, they will endeavour to keep 


the houſe of commons from aſſuming a character 
which does not belong to it. They will endeavour 


to keep that houſe, for its exiſtence, for its powers, 


and its privileges, as independent of every other, 
and as dependent upon themſelves, as poſſible. 
This ſervitude is to an houſe of commons (like 
obedience to the divine law) “ perfect freedom.“ 
For if they once quit this natural, rational, 
and liberal obedience, having deſerted the only 
proper foundation of their power, they muſt ſeek a 
fupport in an _ and unnatural dependence 
ſomewhere elfe. When, through the medium of 


this juſt. connexion with their conſtituents, the ge- 


nuine dignity of the houſe of commons is reſtored, 
it will begin to think of caſting from it, with ſcorn, 


as badges of ſervility, all the falſe ornaments of 
illegal power, with which it has been, for ſome time, 
di{graced. It will begin to think of its old office 
of ConTRouL. It will not ſuffer, that laſt of evils, 
to predominate in the country; men without po- 
pular confidence, public opinion, natural connexion, 


or mutual truſt, inveſted with all the powers of 


government. | 5 
When they have learned this leſſon themſelves, 
they will be willing and able to teach the court, that 
it is the true intereſt of the prince to have but one 
adminiſtration; and that one compoſed of thoſe who 
recommend themſelves to their ſovereign through 
the opinion of their country, and not by their ob- 
ſequiouſneſs to a favourite. Such men will 3 
| | their 
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their gy with affection and fidelity; becauſe 
his choice of them, upon ſuch principles, is a com- 
pliment to their virtue. They will be able to ſerve 
im effectually; becauſe they will add the weight of 
the country to the force of the executory power. 
They will be able to ſerve their king with dignity ; 
becauſe they will never abuſe his name to the gra- 
tification of their private ſpleen or avarice. This, 
-with allowances for human frailty, may probably 
be the general character of a miniſtry, which thinks 
itſelf accountable to the houſe of commons; when 
the houſe of commons thinks itſelf accountable to its 
conſtituents. If other ideas ſhould prevail, things 
muſt remain in their preſent confuſion; until they 

are hurried into all the rage of civil violence; or until 
they ſink into the dead repoſe of deſpotiſm. 
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HE following ſpeech has been much the ſubject 
of converſation; and the deſire of having it 
printed was laſt ſummer very general. The means 

of gratifying the public curioſity were obligingly 
furniſhed from the notes of ſome gentlemen, mem- 

bers of the laſt parliament. | 

This piece has been for ſome months ready for 
the preſs. But a delicacy, poſſibly over ſcrupulous, 
has delayed the publication to this time. The friends 
of adminiſtration have been uſed to attribute a great 
deal of the oppoſition to their meaſures in America 
to the writings publiſhed in England. The editor of 
this ſpeech kept it back, until all the meaſures of 
government have had their full operation, and can 


be no longer affected, if ever they could have been 


affected, by any publication. . 
| Moſt readers will recolle& the uncommon pains 
taken at the beginning of the laſt ſeſſion of the laſt 
arliament, and indeed during the whole courſe of 
it, to aſperſe the characters, and decry the meaſures, 
of thoſe who were ſuppoſed to be friends to Ame- 
rica; in order to weaken the effect of their oppo- 
ſition to the aQts of rigeur then preparing againſt 
ihe colonies. This ſpeech contains a full refutation 
of the charges againſt that party with which Mr. 
Vor.. I, - ob Burke 
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Burke has all along acted. In doing this, he has 
taken a review of the effects of all the ſchemes 
which have been ſucceſſively adopted in the govern- 
ment of the plantations. The ſubject is intereſting ; 
the matters of information various, and important; 
and the publication at this time, the editor hopes, 
will not be thought unſeaſonable. 
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URING the laſt ſeflion of the laſt Parlia- 
ment, on the 19th of April, 1974, Mr. Roſe 
Fuller, member for Rye, made the following mo- 
tion; That an act made in the ſeventh year of the 
reign of his preſent majeſty, intituled, An act for 
granting certain duties in the Britiſh colonies and 
plantations in America ; for allowing a drawback 
of the duties of cuſtoms upon the exportation 
„ from this kingdom of coffee and cocoa nuts, of 
the produce : the ſaid colonies or plantations 
for diſcontinuing the drawbacks payable on china 
earthen ware exported to America ; and for more 
effeQually preventing the clandeſtine running of 
“goods in the ſaid colonies and plantations ;” might 
be read. | 
And the ſame being read accordingly ; he moved, 
That this houſe will, upon this day ſevennight, 
reſolve itſelf into a committee of the whole houſe, 
to take into conſideration the duty of 34. per 
pound weight upon tea, payable in all his majeſty's 
dominions in America, impoſed by the ſaid act; 
and alſo the W A of the ſaid duty.“ 
| 2 
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| On this latter motion a warm and intereſting de- 
bate aroſe, in which Mr. Burke ſpoke as follows : 


SER, | 


T agree with the honourable gentleman * who 
ſpoke laſt, that this ſubject is not new in this houſe. 
Very diſagreeably to this houſe, very unfortunately 
to this nation, and to the peace and proiperity of 
this whole empire, no topic has been more familiar to 
us. For nine long years, ſeſſion after ſeſſion, we have 

been laſhed round and round this miſerable circle of 
occaſional arguments and temporary expedients. I 
am ſure our heads muſt turn, and our ſtomachs nau- 
ſeate with them. We have had them in every ſhape; 
we have looked at them in every point of view. In- 
vention is exhauſted; reaſon is fatigued; experience 
has given judgment; but obſtinacy is not yet con- 
quered. 255 

The honourable gentleman has made one endea- 
vour more to diverſify the form of this diſguſting 
argument. He has thrown out a ſpeech compoſed 
almoſt entirely of challenges. Challenges are ſerious 
things; and as he is a man of prudence as well as 
reſolution, I dare ſay he has very well weighed thoſe 
challenges before he delivered them. I had long the 
happineſs to fit at the ſame fide of the houſe, and to 
agree with the honourable gentleman on all the Ame- 
rican queſtions. My ſentiments, I am ſure, are well 
known to him ; and I thought I had been perfectly 
acquainted with his. Though I find myſelf miſtaken, 
he will till permit me to uſe the privilege of an old 
friendſhip ; he will permit me to apply myſelf to the 
houſe under the ſanction of his authority; and, on the 
'various grounds he has meaſured out, to ſubmit 
to you the poor opinions which I had formed, 


' * Charles Wolfran Cornwall, Eſq. lately appointed one of the 
lords of the treaſury. . 


upon 
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upon a matter of importance enough to demand the 


fulleſt conſideration I could beſtow upon it. 

He has ſtated to the houſe two grounds of delibe- 
ration; one narrow and. ſimple, and merely confined 
to the queſtion on your paper; the other more large 
and -more complicated; comprehending the whole 
ſeries of the parliamentary proceedings with regard 
to America, their cauſes, and their conſequences, 


With regard to the latter ground, he ſtates it as uſe- 


leſs, and thinks it may be even dangerous, to enter 
into ſo extenſive a field of enquiry. Yet, to my 


| ſurprize, he had hardly laid down this reſtrictive 


propoſition, to which his authority would have given 
ſo much weight, when directly, and with the ſame 
authority, he condemns it; and declares it abſolutely 
neceſſary to enter into the moſt ample hiſtorical de- 
tail, His zeal has thrown him a little out of his 
uſual accuracy, In this perplexity what ſhall we 


do, Sir, who are willing to ſubmit to the law he 


gives us? He hasreprobated in one part of his ſpeech 
the rule he had laid down for debate in. the other ; 
and, after narrowing the ground for all thoſe who 
are to ſpeak after him, he takes an excurſion him- 
ſelf, as-unbounded as the ſubject and the extent of 
his great abilities. | | | 

Sir, When I cannot obey all his laws, I will do 
the beſt I can. I will endeavour to obey ſuch of 
them as have the ſanction of his example; and to 
ſtick to that rule, which, though not conſiſtent with 
the other, is the moſt rational. He was certainly in 


the right when he took the matter largely. I can- 


not prevail on myſelf to agree with him in his cen- 
ſure of his own conduct. It is not, he will give me 
leave to ſay, either uſeleſs or dangerous. He aſlerts, 
that retroſpect is not wiſe; and the proper, the only 
proper, ſubject of enquiry is, not how we got into 


this difficulty, but how we are to get out of it.” 


In other words, we are, according to him, to conſult 
| PS our 
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our invention, and to reject our experience. The 
mode of deliberation he recommends is diametrical- 
ly oppoſite to every rule of reaſon, and every prin- 
ciple of good ſenſe eſtabliſhed amongſt mankind. 
For, that ſenſe and that reaſon, I have always un- 
derſtood, abſolutely to preſcribe, whenever we are 
involved in difficulties from the meaſures we have 
purſued, that we ſhould take a ſtrict review of thoſe 
meaſures, in order to correct our errors if the 
ſhould be corrigible; or at leaſt to avoid a dull uni- 
formity in miſchief, and the unpitied calamity of 
being repeatedly caught in the ſame ſnare. 

Sir, I will freely follow the honourable gentleman 
in his hiſtorical diſcuſſion, without the leaſt manage- 
- ment for men or meaſures, further than as they ſhall 
ſeem to me to deſerve it. But before I go into that 
large conſideration, becauſe I would omit nothing 
that can give the houſe ſatisfaction, I wiſh to tread 
the narrow ground to which alone the honourable 
gentleman, in one part of his ſpeech, has ſo ſtrictly 
confined us. £ | | 

He deſires to know, whether, if we were to repeal 
this tax, agreeably to the propoſition of the honou- 
rable gentleman who made the motion, the Ameri- 
cans would not take poſt on this conceſſion, in order 
to make a new tack on the next body of taxes; 
and whethet they would not call for a repeal of the 
duty on wine as loudly as they do now for the re- 
peal of the duty on tea? Sir, I can give no ſecurity 
on this ſubject. But I will do all that I can, and all 
that can be fairly demanded. To the - experzence 
which the honourable: gentleman reprobates in one 
inſtant, and reverts to in the next; to that experi- 
ence, without the leaſt wavering or heſitation on 
my part, I ſteadily appeal; and would to God there 
was no other arbiter to decide on the vote with 
which the houſe is to conclude this day! 


When 
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| When parliament repealed the ſtamp act in the 
year 1766, J affirm, firſt, that the Americans did nor 


in conſequence of this meaſure call upon you to give 


up the former parliamentary revenue which ſubſiſted 
in that country; or even any one of the articles 
which compoſe it. I affirm alſo, that when, de- 
parting from the maxims of that repeal, you re- 
vived the ſcheme of taxation, and thereby filled the 
minds of the coloniſts with new jealouſy, and all 
| ſorts of apprehenſions, then it was that they quar- 
relled with the old taxes, as well as the new ; then 
it was, and not till then, that they queſtioned all the 
parts of your legiflative power; and by the battery 


of ſuch queſtions have ſhaken the ſolid ſtructure of 


this empire to its deepeſt foundations. 1 1 0 

Of thoſe two propoſitions I ſhall, before I have 
done, give ſuch convincing, ſuch damning proof, 
that however the contrary may be whiſpered in 
Circles, or bawled in newſpapers, they never more 
will dare to raiſe their voices in this houſe, I ſpeak 
with great confidence. I have reaſon for it. The 
miniſters are with me. They at leaſt are convinced 
that the repeal of the ſtamp act had not, and that 
no repeal can have, the conſequences which the 
honourable gentleman who defends their meaſures 
is ſo much alarmed at. To their conduct, I reſer 
him for a concluſive anſwer to his objection. I 
carry my proof irreſiſtibly into the very body of 
both miniſtry and parliament; not on any general 
reaſoning growing out of collateral matter, but on 
the conduct of the honourable gentleman's miniſ- 
terial friends on the new revenue itſelf. _ 

The act of 1767, which grants this tea duty, ſets 
forth in its preamble, that it was expedient to raiſe 
a revenue in America, for the ſupport of the civil 
government there, as well as for purpoſes {till more 
extenſive, To this ſupport the act aſſigns fix 
branches of duties. About two years after this 
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act paſſed, the miniſtry, I mean the preſent mi- 
niſtry, thought it expedient to -repeal five of the 
duties, and to leave (for reaſons beſt known to 
themſelves) only the ſixth ſtanding. Suppoſe any 
perſon, at the time of that repeal, had thus ad- 
dreſſed the miniſter ®, © Condemning, as you do, 
„ the repeal of the ſtamp act, why do you venture 
to repeal the duties upon glaſs, paper, and paint- 
ers colours ? Let your pretence for the repeal be 
what it will, are you not thoroughly convinced, 
that your conceſſions will produce, not ſatisfac- 
* tion, but inſolence in the Americans; and that 
© the giving up theſe taxes will neceflitate the 
« giving up of all the reſt?” This objeclion was 
- as palpable then as it is now; and it was as good 
for preſerving the five duties as for retaining the 
fixth. Beſides, the miniſter will recolle&, that the 
repeal of the ſtamp act had but juſt preceded his 
repeal; and the ill policy of that meaſure (had it 
been ſo impolitic as it has been repreſented), and 
the miſchiefs it produced, were quite recent. Upon 
the principles therefore of the honourable gentle- 
man, upon the principles of the miniſter himſelf, 
the miniſter has nothing at all to anſwer. He ſtands 
condemned by himſelf, and by all his aſſociates old 
and new, as a deſtroyer, in the firſt truſt of finance, 
of the revenues; and in the firſt rank of honour, as 
a betrayer of the dignity of his country. T7 
Moſt men, eſpecially great men, do not always 
know their well-wiſners. I come to reſcue that 
noble lord out of the hands of thoſe he calls his 
friends; and even out of his own. I will do him the 
juſtice he is denied at home. He has not been this 
wicked or imprudent man. He knew that a repeal 
had no tendency to produce the miſchiefs which give 
ſo much alarm to his honourable friend. His work 


Lord North, then chancellor of the exchequer, 
| | was 
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was not bad in its principle, but imperfect in its 
execution; and the motion on your paper preſſes 
him only to compleat a proper plan, which, by ſome 
unfortunate and unaccountable error, he had left 
unfiniſhed. 1 FI 
I hope, Sir, the honourable gentleman who ſpoke 
laſt, is thoroughly ſatisfied, and ſatisfied out of the 
proceedings of miniſtry on their own favourite act, 
that his fears from a repeal are groundleſs. If he is 
not, I leave him, and the noble lord who fits by 
him, to ſettle the matter, as well as they can, to- 
_ gether; for if the repeal of American taxes de- 
ſtroys all our government in America—He is the 
man !—and he is the worſt of all the repealers, be- 
cauſe he is the laſt, 2 
But I hear it rung continually in my ears, now 
and formerly, — the preamble ! what will become 
of the preamble, if you repeal this tax? -I am 
ſorry to be compelled ſo often to expoſe the cala- 
mities and diſgraces of parliament. 'The preamble 
of this law, ſtanding as it now ſtands, has the lie 
direct given to it by the proviſionary part of the 
act; if that can be called proviſionary which makes 
no proviſion, I ſhould be afraid to expreſs myſelf 
in this manner, eſpecially in the face of ſuch a formi- 
dable array of ability as is now drawn up before 
me, compoſed of the antient houſehold troops of 
that ſide of the houſe, and the new recruits from 
this, if the matter were not clear and indiſputable. 
Nothing but truth could give me this firmneſs ; but 
plain truth and clear evidence can be beat down by 
no ability. The clerk will be ſo good as to turn 
to the act, and to read this favourite preamble : 
Whereas it is expedient that a revenue ſbould be 
raiſed in your majeſly's dominions in America, for 
making a more certain and adequate proviſion for 
defraying the charge of the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and ſupport of civil government, in ſucn 3 
| | _ where 
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where it ſhall be found neceſſary, and towards further 
defraying the expences of defending, protecting, and 
ſecuring the ſaid dominion — 

You have heard this pompous performance. Now 
where is the revenue which is to do all theſe. mighty 
things? Five ſixths repealed—abandoned—ſunk— 
gone, —loſt for ever. Does the poor ſolitary tea 
duty ſupport the purpoſes of this preamble ? Is not 
the ſupply there ſtated as effectually abandoned as if 
the tea duty had periſhed in the general wreck ? 
Here, Mr. Speaker, is a precious mockery—a pre- 
amble without an act—taxes granted in order to be 
repealed—and the reaſons of the grant ſtil] carefully 
kept up! This is raifing a revenue in America! This 
is preſerving dignity in England! If you repeal this 
tax in compliance with the motion, I readily admit 
that you loſe this fair preamble. Eſtimate your loſs 
in it. The object of the act is gone already; and all 
you ſuffer is the purging the ſtatute- book of the op- 
probrium of an empty, abſurd, and falſe recital. 
It has been ſaid again and again, that the five 
Taxes were repealed on commercial principles. It 
is ſo ſaid in the paper in my hand“; a paper which 
conſtanly carry about; which I have often uſed, 
and ſhall often uſe again. What is got by this paltry 
pretence of commercial principles I know not; for, 
if your government in America is deſtroyed by the 
repen! of taxes, it is of no conſequence upon what 
ideas the repeal is grounded, Repeal this tax too 
upon commercial principles if you pleaſe. Theſe 
principles will ſerve as well now as they did for- 
merly. But you know that, either your objection 
to a repeal from theſe ſuppoſed conſequences has no 
validity, or that this pretence never could remove 
it. This commercial motive never was believed 


Lord Hillſborough's circular letter to the governors of the co- 
lanies concerning the repeal of ſome of the duties laid in the act of 


178 
by 
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by any man, either in America, which this letter is 
mearit to ſoothe, or in England, which it is meant to 
deceive. It was impoſſible it ſhould. Becauſe every 
man, in the leaſt acquainted with the detail of eom- 
merce,” muſt know, that ſeveral of the articles on 
which the tax was 'repealed were fitter objects of 
duties than almoſt any other articles that could poſ- 
fibly de choſen ; without compariſon more ſo, than 
the tea that was left taxed; as infinitely leſs liable 
to be eluded by contraband. The tax upon red 


and white lead was of this nature. You have, in this 


kingdom, an advantage in lead, that amounts to 
a monopoly. When you find yourſelf in this ſitu- 
ation of advantage, you ſometimes venture to tax 


even your own export. You did ſo, ſoon after the 


laſt war; when, upon this principle, you ventured 
to impoſe a duty on coals. In all the articles of 
American contraband trade, who ever heard of the 
ſmuggling of red lead, and white lead ? You might, 
therefore, well enough, without danger of contra- 
band, and without injury to commerce (if this were 
the whole conſideration) have taxed theſe commo- 
dities. The ſame may be ſaid of glaſs. Beſides, 
ſome of the things taxed were fo trivial, that the 
loſs of the objects themſelves and their utter 


annihilation out of American commerce, would 


have been comparatively as nothing. But is the 
article of tea ſuch an object in the trade of Eng- 
land, as not to be felt, or felt but ſlightly, like 
white lead, and red lead, and painters colours? 
Tea is an object of far other importance. Tea 
is perhaps the moſt important object, taking it 
with its neceſſary connections, of any in the mighty 


cirele of our commerce. If commercial principles 


had Veen the true motives to the repeal, or had they 

been at all attended to, tea would have been the 

aſt article we ſhould have left taxed for a ſubject of 
controverſy, | | 8 

et. Sir, 
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Sir, It is not a pleaſant conſideration; but nothing 
in the world can read ſo awful and ſo inſtructive a 
leſſon, as the conduct of miniſtry in this buſineſs, upon 
the miſchief of not having large and liberal ideas in 
the management of great affairs. Never have the 
ſervants of the ſtate looked at the whole of your 
complicated intereſts in one connected view. They 
have taken things, by bits and ſcraps, ſome at one 
time and one pretence, and ſome at another, juſt 
as they preſſed, without any ſort of regard to their 
relations or dependencies. They never had any 
kind of ſyſtem, right or wrong; but only invented 
occaſionally ſome miſerable tale for the day, in 
order meanly to ſneak out of difficulties into which 
they had proudly ſtrutted: And they were put to 
all theſe ſhifts and devices, full of meanneſs and 
full of miſchief, in order to pilfer piecemeal a re- 
peal of an act, which they had not the generous 
courage, when they found and felt their error, 
honourably and fairly to diſclaim. By ſuch ma- 
nagement, by the irreſiſtible operation of feeble 
councils, ſo paltry a ſum as threepence in the eyes 
of a financier, ſo inſignificant an article as tea in 
the eyes of a philoſopher, have ſhaken the pillars 
of a commercial empire that circled the whole 
globe. N | 5 

Do you forget that, in the very laſt year, you 
ſtood on the precipice of general bankruptcy ? 


Your danger was indeed great. You were diſ- 


treſſed in the affairs of the Eaſt India company ; 
and you well know what ſort of things are involved 
in the comprehenſive energy of that ſgnificant 
appellation. I am not called upon to enlarge to 
you on that danger, which you thought proper your- 
ſelves to aggravate, and to diſplay to the world 


with all the parade of indiſcreet declamation. The 


monopoly of the moſt lucrative trades, and the 
poſſeſſion of imperial revenues had brought you 
| to 
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to the verge of beggary and ruin. Such was your 
repreſentation—ſuch, in ſome meaſure, was your 
caſe. The vent of ten millions of pounds of this 
commodity, now locked up by the operation of an 
injudicious tax, and rotting in the warehouſes of 
the company, would have prevented all this diſtreſs, 
and all that ſeries of deſperate meaſures which you 
thought yourſelves obliged to take in conſequence 
of it. America would have furniſhed that vent, 
which no other part of the world can furniſh but 
America; where tea is next to a neceſlary of life; 
and where the demand grows upon the ſupply. I 
hope our dear-bought Eaſt India committees have 
done us at leaſt ſo much good, as to let us know, 
that without a more extenſive ſale of that article 
our Eaſt India revenues and acquiſitions can have 
no certain connection with this country. It is 
through the American. trade of tea that your Eaſt 
India conqueſts are to be prevented from cruſhing 
you with their burthen. They are ponderous in- 
deed; and they muſt have that great country to 
lean upon, or they tumble upon your head. It is 
the ſame folly that has loſt you at once the benefit 
of the weſt and of the eaſt. This folly has thrown 
open folding-doors to contraband ; and will be the 
means of giving the profits of the trade of your 
colonies, to every nation but yourſelves. Never 
did a people ſuffer ſo much for the empty words 
of a preamble. It muſt be given up. For on what 
principle does it ſtand ? This famous revenue ſtands, 
at this hour, on all the debate, as a deſcription of 
revenue not as yet known in all the comprehen- 
ſive (but too comprehenſive !) vocabulary of fi- 
nance a preambulary tax. It is indeed a tax of 
ſophiſtry, a tax of pedantry, a tax of diſputation, 


a tax of war and rebellion, a tax for any thing 


but benefit to the impoſers, or ſatisfaction to the 
ſubject. 55 
| Well! 
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Well! but whatever it is, gentlemen. will forge 
the colonies to take the teas. Tou will force them? 
has ſeven years ſtruggle been yet able to force 
them? O but it ſeems We are in the right —The - 
* tax is trifling—in effect it is rather an exoneration 
* than an impoſition; three-fourths of the duty, for- 
* merly. payable on teas exported to America is taken 
v off; the place of collection is only ſhifted ;, inſtead 
„of the retention of a ſhilling from the draw-back 
© here, it is three-pence cuſtom paid in America.“ All 
this, Sir, is very true, But this is the very folly and 
miſchief of the act. Incredible as it may ſeem, you 
know that you have deliberately thrown, away a 
large duty which you held ſecure and quiet in your 
hands, for the vain hope of getting, one three- 
fourths leſs, through every hazard, through certain 
litigation, and poſſibly through war. 


The manner of proceeding in the duties on paper 5 


and glaſs impoſed by the ſame act, was exactly 


in the ſame ſpirit. There are heavy exciſes on 
thoſe articles when uſed in England. On export, 
theſe exciſes are drawn back. But inſtead of with- 


holding the draw-back, which might have been done, 


with eaſe, without charge, without poſſibility. of 
ſmuggling ; and inſtead of applying the money 
(money already in your hands) according to your 
pleaſure, you began your operations in finance by 
flinging away your revenue; you allowed the whole 
traw-back on export, and then you charged the 
quty (which you had before diſcharged), payable in 
the colonies; where it was certain the collection 
would devour it to the bone; if any revenue were 
ever ſuffered to be collected at all. One ſpirit per- 
vades and animates the whole maſs. | 
Could any thing be a ſubject of more juſt alarm 
to America, than to ſee you go out of the plain high 
road of finance, and give up your moſt certain re- 
| | | venues 
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venues and your cleareſt intereſt, merely for the ſake 


of inſulting your calonies? No man ever doubted: 


that the commodity of tea could bear an, impoſition 
of three-pence. But no commodity will bear three- 
pence, or will bear a penny, when the general feel- 
ings of men are irritated; and two millions of peo- 
ple are reſolved not to pay. The feelings of the 
colonies were formerly the feelings of Great Britain. 
Theirs were formerly the feelings of Mr. Hampden 
when called upon for the payment of twenty fhil- 


lings. Would twenty ſhillings have ruined Mr. 


Hampden's fortune? No! but the payment of half 
twenty ſhillings, on the principle it was demanded, 


would have made him a ſlave; It is the weight of 
that preamble, of which you are ſo fond, and not the 


weight of the duty, that the Americans are unable 
and unwilling to bear. | 

It is then, Sir, upon the principle of this meaſure, 
and nothing elſe, that we are at iſſue. It is a princi- 
ple of political expediency. Your act of 1767 af- 
ſerts, that it is expedient to raiſe a revenue in Ame- 


rica; your act of 1769, which takes away that reve- 


nue, contradicts the act of 176); and, by ſomething 
much ſtronger than words, aſſerts, that it is not 
expedient. It is a reflexion upon your wiſdom to 
perſiſt in a ſolemn parliamentary declaration of the 
expediency of any object, for which, at the ſame 
time, you make no ſort of proviſion. And pray, 
Sir, let not this circumſtance eſcape you; it is very 
material; that the preamble of this act, which we 


"with to repeal], is not declaratory of a right as ſome 


gentlemen ſeem to argue it; it is only a recital of 
the expediency of a certain exerciſe of a right ſup- 
poſed already to have been aſſerted; an exerciſe 
you are now contending for by ways and means, 
which you confeſs, though they were obeyed, to be 


- utterly inſufficient for their purpoſe. You are there- 


fore at this moment in the awkward ſituation of 
„ : fighting 
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fighting for a phantom; a quiddity; a thing that 


wants, not only a ſubſtance, but even a name; for 
a thing, which is neither abſtract right, nor pro- 
fitable enjoyment. „„ 
They tell you, Sir, that your dignity is tied to it. 
I know not how it happens, but this dignity of 
Fours is a terrible incumbrance to you; for it has of 
late been ever at war with your intereſt, your equity, 
and every idea of your policy. Shew the thing 
you contend for to be reaſon ; few it to be common 
ſenſe; ſnew it to be the means of attaining ſome 
uſeful end; and then I am content to allow it what 
dignity you pleaſe, But what dignity is derived 
from the perſeverance in abſurdity is more than 
ever I could diſcern. The honourable gentleman 
has ſaid well—indeed in moſt of his general obſer- 
vations I agree with him—he ſays, that this ſubject 
does not ſtand as it did formerly. Oh, certainly 
not! every hour you continue on this ill-choſen 
ground, your difficulties thicken on you ; and there- 
fore my concluſion is, remove from a bad poſition 
as quickly as you can. The diſgrace, and the ne- 
ceſſity of yielding, both of them, grow upon you 
every hour of your delay. 
But will you repeal the act, ſays the honourable 
gentleman, at this inſtant when America 'is in open 
reſiſtance to your authority, and that you have juſt 
revived your ſyſtem of taxation? He thinks he has 
driven us into a corner. But thus pent up, I am 
content to meet him, becauſe I enter the liſt ſupport- 
ed by my old authority, his new friends, the miniſ- 
ters themſelves. The honourable gentleman re- 
members, that about five years ago as great diſtur- 
bances as the preſent prevailed in America on ac- 
count of the new taxes. The miniſters repre- 
ſented theſe diſturbances as treaſonable; and this 
houſe thought proper, on that repreſentation, to 
make a famous addreſs for a revival, and for a 
J new 
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new a plication, of a ſtatute of Henry VIII. We 
beſought the king, in that well-conſidered addreſs, 


to enquire into treaſons, and to bring the ſuppoſed 


traitors from America to Great Britain for trial. 
His majeſty was pleaſed graciouſly to promiſe a 
compliance with our requeſt, All the attempts 
from this ſide of the houſe to reſiſt theſe violences, 
and to bring about a repeal, were treated with the ut- 
moſt ſcorn. An apprehenſion of the very conſe- 
quences now ſtated by the honourable gentleman, 
was then given as a reaſon for ſhutting the door a- 
gainſt all hope of ſuch an alteration. And ſo ſtrong 
was the ſpirit for ſupporting the new taxes, that 


the ſeſſion concluded with the following remarkable 


declaration, After ſtating the vigorous meaſures 
which had been purſued, the ſpeech from the throne 
proceeds : | | 

You have aſſured me of your firm ſupport in the pro- 
ſecution of them. Nothing, in my opinion, could be 
more likely to enable the well diſpoſed among my ſubjefs 


in that part of the world, effeflually to diſcourage and 


defeat the deſigns of the factious and ſeditious. than the 
hearty concurrence of every branch of the !eriſl uure, in 
maintaining the execution of the laws in every p irt 
of my dominivns. | 

After this no man dreamt that a repeal under this 
miniſtry could poſſibly take place, The honourable 
gentleman knows as well as I, that the idea was ut- 


terly exploded by thoſe who ſ:y the houſe. This 


ſpeech was made on the ninth day of May, 1769. 


Five days after this ſpeech, that is, on the 13th of 


the ſame month, the public circular letter, a part of 
which I am going to read to you, was written by 
Lord Hillſborough, ſecretary of ſtate for the colo- 
nies. After reciting the ſubſtance of the king's 
ſpeech, he goes on thus; | Fn, 

& I can take upon me to aſſure you, notwithſtanding 
inſinuattons to the contrary, from men with factious 
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and ſeditious views, that his majeſty's preſent ad- 
miniſtration have at no time entertained a deſign 
to propoſe to parliament to lay any further taxes 
e upon America, for the purpoſe of RAISING A 
"REVENUE, and that it is at preſent their intent i= 
on 10 propoſe, the next ſeſſion of parliament, to take off 
*© the duties upon glaſs, paper, and colours, upon con- 
© fideration of ſuch duties having been laid contrary 
© to the true principles of commerce. al 
* Theſe have always been, and ſtill are, the ſenti- 
« ments of his majeſty's preſent ſervants; and by 
* which their conduct in reſpect to America hae been 
„governed. And his majeſty relies upon your pru- 
* dence and fidelity for ſuch an explanation of his mea- 
** ſures, as may tend io remove the prejudices which 
* have been excited by the miſrepreſentations of thoſe 
** who are enemies to the peace and proſperity of Great 
“ Britain and her colonies ;, and to re-eftabliſh that mu- 
*© tual confidence and affection, upon which the glory 
e and ſafety of the Britiſb empire depend.” 
Here, Sir, is a canonical book of miniſterial ſcrip- 
ture; the general epiſtle to the Americans, What 
does the gentleman ſay to it ? Here a repeal is pro- 
miſed ; promiſed without condition ; and while your 
authority was actually reſiſted. I paſs by the pub- 
lic promiſe of a peer relative to the repeal of taxes 
by this houſe. I paſs by the uſe of the king's name 
in a matter of ſupply, that ſacred and reſerved right 
of the Commons. I conceal the ridiculous figure of 
parliament, hurling its thunders at the gigantic re- 
bellion of America; and then five days after, proſ- 
trate at the feet of thoſe aſſemblies we affected to 
deſpiſe; begging them, by the intervention of our 
miniſterial ſureties, to receive our ſubmiſhon , and 
heartily promiſing amendment. Theſe might have 
been' ſerious matters formerly; but we are grown 
wiſer than our fathers. Paſling, therefore, from 
the conſtitutional conſideration to the mere policy, 
| | does 


cc 
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does not this letter imply, that the idea of taxing 
America for the purpoſe of revenue is an abomina= 
ble project; when the miniſtry ſuppoſe none but 
factious men, and with ſeditious views, could char 
them with it? does not this letter adopt and canQify 
the American diſtinction of taxing for a revenue? 
does it not formally reje& all future taxation on 
that principle; does it not ſtate the miniſterial rejec- 
tion of ſuch principle of taxation, not as the occaſion- 
al, but the conftant opinion of the king's ſervants? 


does it not ſay (I care not how conſiſtently), but 


does it not ſay, that their conduct with regard to 
America has been always governed by this policy ? 
It goes a great deal further. Theſe excellent and 
_ truſty ſervants of the king, juſtly fearful left they 
themſelves ſhould have loſt all credit with the world, 
bring out the image of their gracious ſovereign from 
the inmoſt and moſt ſacred ſhrine, and they pawn 
him as a ſecurity for their promiſes, —** His majeſty 
« relies on your prudence and fidelity for ſuch an 
© explanation of his meaſures.” Theſe ſentiments 
of the miniſter, and theſe meaſures of his majeſty, 
can only relate to the principle and practice of tax- 
ing for a revenue; and accordingly Lord Bote- 
tourt, ſtating it as ſuch, did, with great propriety, 
and in the exact ſpirit of his inſtructions, endeavour 
to remove the fears of the Virginian aſſembly, leſt 
the ſentiments, which it ſeems (unknown to he 
world) had always been thoſe of the miniſters, a 
by which their conduct in reſpect to America had been 
governed, ſhould by ſome poſſible revolution, favour- 
able to wicked American taxers, be hereafter coun- 
teracted. He addreſſes them in this manner: 

It may poſſibly be objected, that as his Majeſty's pre- 
ſent adminiſtration are not immortal, their ſucceſſors 
may be inclined to attempt to undo *what the preſent mi- 
niſters ſball have attempted to perform; and to that ob- 
feftinn I can give but this anſwer : that it is my firm o- 
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| pinion, that the plan I have ſlated to you will certainly 
take place, and that it will never be departed from; and 
fo determined am I for ever to abide by it, that [ will be 
content to be declared infamous, if I do not, to the laſt 
hour of my life, at all times, in all places, and upon all 
occaſions, exert every power with which I eitber am, 
or ever ſhall be legally inveſted, in order to obtain and 
maintain for the continent of America that ſatisfaQtion 
which. ] have been authorized to promiſe this day by the 
confidential ſervants of our gracious ſovereign, who to 
my certain knowledge rates his honour ſo bigh, that he 
would rather part with his crown, than preſerve it 
by deceit “. 8 

A glorious and true character! which (ſince we 
ſuffer his miniſters with impunity to anſwer for his 
ideas of taxation) we ought to make it our buſineſs 
to enable his majeſty to preſerve in all its luſtre. 
Let him have character, ſince ours is no more! Let 
ſome part of government be kept in reſpe&! 

This epiſtle was not the letter of lord Hillſbo- 
rough ſolely; though he held the official pen. It 
was the letter of the noble lord upon the floor +, 
and of all the king's then miniſters, who (with I think 


* A material point is omitted by Mr. Burke in this ſpeech, viz. 
the manner in which the continent received this royal aſſurance. 
The aſſembly of Virginia, in their addreſs in anſwer to lord Bote- 
tourt's ſpeech, expreſs themſelves thus: We will not ſuffer our 
«« preſent hopes, ariſing from the pleaſing proſpect your lordſhip 
© hath ſo kindly opened and diſplayed to us, to be daſhed by the 
© bitter refleQion that any future adminiſtration will entertain 
a wiſh to depart from that plan, which affords the ſureſt and 
© moſt e ee foundation of public tranquillity and happi- 
* neſs: No, my lord, we are ſure our moſt gracicus ſovereign, un- 
der whatever changes may happen in his confidential ſervante, 
will remain immutable in the ways of truth and juſtice, and 
that he is zucapable cf deceiving his faithful ſubjects ; and we eſ- 
*© teem your lordihip's information not only as warranted, but 
* even fanQihed by the royal word.” | 

+ Lord North. 


the 
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the exception of two only) are his miniſters at this 
hour. 'The very firſt news that a Britiſh parliament 
heard of what it was to do with the duties which it had 
given and granted to the king, was by the publica- 
tion of the votes of American aſſemblies. It was 
in America that your reſolutions were pre declared. 
It was from thence that weknew to a certainty, how 
much exactly, and not a ſcruple more nor leſs, we 
were to repeal. We were unworthy to be let into 
the ſecret of our own conduct. The aſſemblies had 
confidential communications from his majeſty's con- 
fidential ſervants. We, were nothing but inſtru- 
ments. Do you after this wonder, that you have 
no weight and no reſpe& in the colonies? After 
this, are you ſurprized, that parliament is every day 
and every where loſing (I feel it with ſorrow, I utter 
it with reluQance) that reverential affection, which 

ſo endearing a name of authority ought ever to carry 
with it; that you are obeyed ſolely from reſpect to 
the bayonet; and that this houſe, the ground and 
pillar of freedom, is itſelf held up only by the trea- 


cherous under-pinning and clumſy buttreſſes of ar-' 


bitrary power ? 

If this dignity, which is to ſtand in the place of 
juſt policy and common ſenſe, had been conſulted, 
there was a time for preſerving it, and for recon- 
ciling it with any conceſſion. If in the ſeſſion of 
1768, that ſeſſion of idle terror and empty menaces, 
you had, as you were often preſſed to do, repealed 
theſe taxes; then your ſtrong operations would have 
come juſtified and enforced, in caſe your conceſſions 

had been returned by outrages. But, prepoſterouſly, 
you began with violence ; and before terrors could 
have any effect, either good or bad, your miniſters 
immediately begged pardon, and promiſed that re- 
peal to the obſtinate Americans which they had re- 
fuſed in an eaſy good-natured, complying Britiſh 


parliament. The aſſemblies, which had been pub- 


licly 
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licly and avowedly diſſolved for their contumacy, 
are called together to receive our ſubmiſſion, Your 
miniſterial direQors bluſtered like tragic tyrants 
here; and then went mumping with a ſore leg in 
America, canting, and whining, and complain- 
ing of faction which repreſented them as friends 
to a revenue from the colonies. I hope nobody in 
this houſe will hereafter have the impudence to de- 
fend American taxes in the name of miniſtry. The 
moment they do, with this letter of attorney in my 
hand, Iwill tell them, in the authoriſed terms, they 
are wretches, with factious and ſeditious views; 
enemies to the peace and proſperity of the mother 
© country and the colonies,” and ſubverters“ of the 
mutual affection and confidence on which the 
glory and ſafety of the Britiſh empire depend.“ 
After this letter, the queſtion is no more on pro- 
priety or dignity, They are gone already. The 
faith of your ſovereign is pledged for the political 
principle. The general declaration in the letter 
goes to the whole of it. You muſt therefore either 
abandon the ſcheme of taxing; or you muſt ſend the 
miniſters tarred and feathered to America, who 
dared to hold out the royal faith for a renunciation of 
all taxes for revenue. Them you muſt puniſh, or this 
faith you muſt preſerve. The preſervation of this faith 
is of more conſequence than the duties on red lead 
or white lead, or on broken glaſs, or atlas ordinary, or 
demi-fine, or blue-royal, or baſtard, or fool s-cap, which 
you have given up; or the three-pence on tea which 
you retained, The letter went ſtampt with the pub- 
lic authority of this kingdom. The inſtructions for 
the colony government go under no other ſanction ; 
and America cannot believe, and will not obey you, 
if you do not preſerve this channel of communica- 
tion ſacred. You are now puniſhing the colonies for 
acting on diſtinctions held out by that very miniſtry 
which is here ſhining in riches, in favour, and in 
W power ; 
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power; and urging the puniſhment of the very of- 
fence to which . had themſelves been the tempters. 
Sir, If reaſons reſpecting ſimply your own com- 
nerce, which is your own convenience, were the ſole 
— of the repeal of the five duties; why does 


lord Hillſporough, in diſclaiming in the name of the 


king and miniſtry their ever having had an intent to 


tax for revenue, mention it as the means of re- 
* eſtabliſhing the confidence and affection of the colo- 
„ nies ?“ Is it a way of ſoothing others, to aſſure them- 
that you will take good care of your/elf 2 The me- 
dium, the only medium for regaining their affection 
and confidence, is, that you will take off ſomething 
oppreſſive to their minds. Sir, the letter ſtrongly 
enforces that idea : for though the repeal of the 
taxes is promiſed on commercial principles, yet the 
means of counteradting * the inſinuations of men 
„with factious and ſeditious views, is by a diſ- 
claimer of the intention of taxing for revenue, as a 
conſtant in variable ſentiment and rule of conduct 
in the government of America. | 

I remember that the noble lord on the floor, not 
in a former debate to be ſure (it would be diſorderly 
to refer to it, I ſuppoſe I read it ſomewhere), but the 
noble lord was pleaſed to ſay, that he did not con- 
ceive how it could enter into the head of man to 
impoſe ſuch taxes as thoſe of 1967; I mean thoſe 
taxes which he voted for impoſing, and voted for 
repealing; as being taxes, contrary to all the prin- 
ciples of commerce, laid on Britiſh manufactures. 

I dare ſay the noble lord is perfectly well read, be- 
cauſe the duty of his particular office requires he 
ſhould be fo, in all our revenue laws; and in the 
policy which is to be collected out of them. Now, 
Sir, when he had read this act of American revenue, 
and a little recovered from his aſtoniſhment, I ſup- 
poſe he made one ſtep retrograde (it is but one) and 
looked at the act which ſtands juſt before - the 
5 atute 
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ſtatute book. The American revenue act is the 
forty- fifth chapter; the other to which I refer is the 
forty- fourth of the ſame ſeſſion. Theſe two acts 
are both to the ſame purpoſe; both revenue acts; 
both taxing out of the kingdom; and both taxing 
Britiſh manufactures exported. As the 45th is an 
act for raiſing a revenue in America, the 44th is an 
act for raiſing a revenue in the Iſle of Man. The 
two acts perfectly agree in all reſpects, except one. 
In the ac for taxing the Iſle of Man, the noble lord 
will find (not, as in the American act, four or five 
articles) but almoſt the wh»o/- body of Biitiſh manu— 
factures, taxed from two and a half to fifteen per 
cent. and ſome articles, ſuch as that of ſpirits, a great 
deal higher. You did not think it uncommercial 
to tax the whole maſs of your manuſactures, and, 
let me add, your agriculture too; for, I now recol- 
lect, Britiſh corn is there alſo taxed up to ten per 
cent. and this too in the very head-quarters, the very 
citade] of ſmuggling, the Ifle of Man. Now will 
the noble lord condeſcend to tell, me why he re- 
pealed the taxes on your manfactures ſent out to 
America, and not the taxes on the manuſactures 
exported to the Iſle of Man? The principle was 
exactly the ſame, the objects charged infinitely more 
extenſive, the duties without compariſon higher. 
Why ? why, notwithſtanding all his childiſh pre- 
texts, becauſe the taxes were quietly ſubmitted to in 
the Iſle of Man; and becauſe they raiſed a flame in 
America. Your reaſons were political not com- 
. mercial. The repeal was made as lord Hillſho- 
rough's letter well expreſſes it, to regain © the confi- 
& dence and affection of the colonies, on which the 
% glory and ſafety of the Britiſh empire depend.” 
A wiſe and juſt motive ſurely, if ever there was 
. ſuch. But the miſchief and diſhonour is, that you 
have not done what you had given the colonies juſt 
- Cauſe to expect, when your miniſters diſclaimed the 
| 2 idea 
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idea of taxes for a revenue. There is nothing ſim- 


ple, nothing manly, nothing ingenuous, open, de- 
ciſive, or ſteady, in the proceeding, with regard 


either to the continuance or the repeal of the taxes. 


The whole has an air of littleneſs and fraud. The 
article of tea is ſlurred over in the circular letter, as 
it were by accident—nothing is ſaid of a reſolution 
either to keep that tax, or to give it up. There is 
no fair dealing in any part of the tranſaction. 

If you mean to follow your true motive and 
your public faith, give up your tax on tea for railing 
a revenue, the principle of which has, in effect, been 
diſclaimed in your name; and which produces you 
no advantage; no, not a penny. Or, if you chooſe 
to go on with a poor pretence inſtead of a ſolid 
reaſon, and will ſtill adhere to your cant of commerce, 
you have ten thouſand times more ſtrong commer- 
cial reaſons for giving up this duty on tea, than for 
abandoning the five others that you have already 
renounced. ; 

The American conſumption of teas is annually, I 
believe, worth $00,000]; at the leaſt farthing. If 
you urge the American violence as a juſtification of 
your perſeverance in enforcing this tax, you know 
that you can never anſwer this plain queſtion—Why 
did you repeal the others given in the ſame a, 
whilſt the very ſame violence ſubſiſted?—But you 
did not find the violence ceaſe upon that conceſſion. 
No! becauſe the conceſſion was far ſhort of ſatis- 
fying the principle which lord Hillſborough had ab- 
jured; or even the pretence on which the repeal of 
the other taxes was announced : and becauſe, by en- 
abling the Eaſt India company to open a ſhop for 
defeating the American reſolution not to pay that 
ſpecific tax, you manifeſtly ſhewed a hankering after 

the principle of the act which you formerly had re- 
\ nounced. Whatever road you take leads to a com- 
pliance with this motion, It opens to you at the end 
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of every viſto, Your commerce, your policy, your 
Promiſes, your reaſons, your pretences, your confiſ- 
tency, your inconſiſtency—all jointly oblige you 
to this repeal. D 5 
But till it ſticks in our throats, if we go fo far, the 
Americans will go farther.—We do not know that. 
We ought, from experience, rather to preſume the 
contrary. Do we not know for certain, that the 
Americans are going on as faſt as poſſible, whilſt we 
refuſe to gratify them? can they do more, or can 
they do worſe, if we yield this point? I think this 
conceſſion will rather fix a turnpike to prevent their 
further progreſs. It is impoſſible to anſwer for 
bodies of men. But I am ſure the natural effect of 
fidelity, clemency, kindneſs in governors, is peace, 
good- will, order, and eſteem, on the part of the go- 
verned. I would certainly, at leaſt, give theſe fair 
principles a fair trial ;- which, fince the making of 
this act to this hour, they never have had. 
Sir, the honourable gentleman having ſpoken 
what he thought neceſſary upon the narrow part of 
the ſubject, I have given him, I hope, a ſatisfactory 
anſwer. He next preſſes me by a variety of direct 
challenges and oblique reflexions to ſay ſomething 
on the hiſtorical part. I ſhall therefore, Sir, open 
inyſelf fully on that important and delicate ſubject ; 
not for the ſake of telling you a long ſtory (which, I 
know, Mr. Speaker, you are not particularly fond 
of ), but for the ſake of the weighty inſtruction that, 
I flatter myſelf, will neceſſarily reſult from it. It 
ſhall not be longer, if I can help it, than ſo ſerious a 
matter requires. | 
Permit me then, Sir, to lead your attention very 
far back; back to the act of navigation';” the corner- 
ſtone of the policy of this country with regard to 
its colonies. Sir, that policy was, from the begin- 
ning, purely commercial; and the commercial 
ſyſtem was wholly reſtrictive. It was the fyſtem 
of a monopoly. No trade was let looſe from that 
| conſtraint, 
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conſtraint, but merely to enable the coloniſts to diſ- 
poſe of what, in the courſe of your trade, you could 
not take; or to enable them to diſpoſe of ſuch ar- 
| ticles as we forced upon them, and for which, without 
ſome degree of liberty, they could not pay. Hence 
all your ſpecific and detailed enumerations : hence 
the innumerable checks and counter-checks : henee 
that infinite variety of paper chains by which you 
bind together this complicated ſyſtem of the co- 
lonies. This principle of commercial monopoly 
runs through no leſs than twenty- nine acts of par- 
liament, from the year 1660 to the unfortunate 
period of 1764. | | 

In all thoſe acts the ſyſtem of commerce is eſtab- 
liſhed, as that, from whence alone you propoſed to 
make the colonies contribute (I mean directly and 


by the operation of your ſuperintending legiſlative 


power) to the ſtrength of the empire. 1 venture 
to ſay, that during that whole period, a parliamen- 
tary revenue from thence was never once in con- 
templation. Accordingly, in all the number of 
laws paſſed with regard to the plantations, the words 
which diſtinguiſh revenue laws, ſpecifically as ſuch, 
were, I think, premeditately avoided. I do not 
ſay, Sir, that a form of words alters the nature of 
the law, or abridges the power of the law-giver. It 
certainly does not. However, titles and formal 
preambles are not always idle words; and the law- 
yers frequently argue from them. I ſtate theſe facts 
to ſhew, not what was your right, but what has been 
your ſettled policy. Our revenue laws have uſually 
a title, purporting their being grants; and the words 
give and grant uſually precede the enacting parts. 
Altfiough duties were impoſed on America in acts 
of King Charles the Second, and in acts of King 


William, no one title of giving © an aid to his majeſ- 
< ty,” or any other of the uſual titles to revenue acts, 
was to be found in any of them till 1764; nor were 


the 
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the words give and grant” in any preamble until 
the 6th of George the Second. However the title of 
this act of George the Second, notwithſtanding the 
words of donation, conſiders it merely as a regula- 
tion of trade, © an act for the better ſecuring of the 
trade of his majeſty's tugar colonies in America.“ 
This act was made on a compromiſe of all, and at 
the expreſs deſire of a part, of the colonies them- 
ſelves. It was therefore in ſome meaſure with their 
conſent; and having a title directly purporting only 
a commercial regulation, and being in truth nothing 
more, the words were paſſed by, at a time when no 
jealouſy was entertained, and things were little ſcru- 
tinized. Even Governor Bernard, in his ſecond 
printed letter, dated in 1763, gives it as his opinion, 
that it was an act of probibition, not of revenue.“ 
This is certainly true; that no act avowedly for the 
purpoſe of revenue, and with the ordinary title and 
recital taken together, is found in the ſtatute book 
until the year I have mentioned; that is, the year 
1764. All before this period ſtood on commercial 
regulation and reſtraint. The ſcheme of a colony 
revenue by Britiſh authority appeared therefore to 
the Americans in the light of a great innovation ; 
the words of Governor Bernard's ninth letter, writ- 
ten in Nov. 1765, ſtate this idea very ſtrongly; 
* it wmuſt,“ ſays he, © have been ſuppoſed, ſuch an 
© 1 Union as a parliamentary taxation, would cauſe 
*a great arm, and meet with much oppy/ition in 
« moſt parts of America; it was quit? new to the 
people, and had no wvi/ible bounds ſet to it.” After 
ſtating the weakneſs of government there, he ſays, 
* was this a time to introduce / great a novelty 
* as a parliamentary inland taxation in America?“ 
Whatever the right might have been, this mode 
of uſing it was abfolutely new in policy and prac- 
tice. 5 
Sir, they who are friends to the ſchemes of Ame- 
| rican 
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rican revenue ſay, that the commercial reſtraint is 
full as hard a law for America to live under. I 
think ſo too. I think it, if uncompenſated, to be a 
condition of as rigorous ſervitude as men can be 
ſubje& to. But America bore it from the funda- 
mental act of navigation until 1964.—Why ? Be- 
cauſe men do bear the inevitable conſtitution of 
their original nature with all its infirmities. The 
act of navigation attended the colonies from their 
infancy, grew with their growth, and ſtrengthened 
with their ſtrength. They were confirmed in obe- 


dience to it, even more by uſage than by law. They 


' ſcarcely had remembered a time when they were 
not ſubject to ſuch reſtraint. Beſides, they were in- 
demnified for it by a pecumiary compenſation. 
Their monopoliſt happened to be one of the richeſt 
men in the world. By his immenſe capital (prima- 
rily employed, not for their benefit, but his own) 
they were enabled to proceed with their fiſheries, 
their agriculture, their ſhip-building (and their trade 
too within the limits), in ſuch a manner as got far 
the ſtart of the ſlow languid operations of unaſſiſted 
nature. This capital was a hot-bed to them. No- 
thing in the hiſtory of mankind is like their progreſs. 
For my part, I never caſt an eye on their flourithing 
commerce, and their cultivated and commodious life, 
but they ſeem to me rather antient nations grown to 
perſection through a long ſeries of fortunate events, 
and a train of ſucceſsiul induſtry, accumulating 
wealth in many centuries, than the colonies of yeſ- 
terday ; than a ſet of miſerable out-caits, a few years 
ago, not ſo much ſent as thrown out, on the bleak 
and barren ſhore of a deſolate wilderneſs three 
thouſand miles from all civilized intercourſe. 

All this was done by England, whilſt England 
purſued trade, and forgot revenue. You not only 
acquired commerce, but you actually created the 
very objects of trade in America; and by that 

9 creation 
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creation you raiſed the trade of this kingdom at leaft 
four-fald. America had the compenſation of your 
capital, which made her bear her ſervitude. She had 
another compenſation, which you are now going to 
take away from her. She had, except the commer- 
cial reſtraint, every characteriſtic mark of a free 
people in all her internal concerns. She had the 
image of the Britiſh conſtitution. She had the ſub- 
Rance. She was taxed by her own repreſentatives. 
She choſe moſt of her own magiſtrates. She paid 
them all. She had in effect the ſole diſpoſal of her 
own internal government. This whole fate of 
commercial ſervitude and civil liberty, taken toge- 
ther, is certainly not perfect freedom; but com- 
- paring it with the ordinary circumſtances of human 
nature, it was an happy and a liberal condition. 

I know, Sir, that great and not unſucceſsful pains 
have been taken to inflame our minds by an outcry, 
in this houſe and out of it, that in America the 
act of navigation neither is, or ever was, obeyed. 
But if you take the colonies through, I affirm, that 
its authority never was diſputed; that it was flo 
where diſputed for any length of time; and on the 
whole, that it was well obſerved. Wherever the act 
preſſed hard, many individuals indeed evaded it. 

his is nothing. Theſe ſcattered' individuals never 
denied the law, and never obeyed it. Juſt as it hap- 
pens whenever the laws of trade, whenever the 
laws of revenue, preſs hard upon the people in Eng- 
land ; in that caſe all your ſhores arejfull of contra- 
band. Your right to give a monopoly to the Eaſt 
India company, your right to lay immenſe duties on 
French brandy, are not diſputed in England. You 
do not make this charge on any man. But you know 
that there is not a creek from Pentland Frith to the 
Iſle of Wight, in which they do not ſmuggle immenſe 
quantities of teas, Eaſt India goods, and brandies. I 
take it for granted, that the authority of Governor 


Bernard 
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Bernard in this point is indiſputable. Speaking of 
theſe laws, as they regarded that part of America 
now in fo unhappy a condition, he ſays, © I believe 
* they are no where better ſupported than in this 
province; 1 do not pretend that it is entirely free 
« from a breach of theſe laws; but that ſuch a 
* breach, if diſcovered, is juſtly puniſhed.” What 
more can you ſay of the obedience to any laws in 
any country? An obedience to theſe laws formed 
the acknowledgment, inſtituted by yourſelves, for 
your ſuperiority; and was the payment you origi- 
nally impoſed for your protection. 85 

Whether you were right or wrong in eſtabliſhing the 
colonies on the principles of commercial monopoly, 
rather than on that of revenue, is at this day a prob- 
lem of mere ſpeculation. Vou cannot have both 
by the ſame authority. To join together the reſtraints 
of an univerſal internal and external monopoly, with 
an univerſal internal and external taxation, is an un- 
natural union; perfect uncompenſated ſlavery. 


You have long ſince decided for yourſelf and them; 


and you and they have proſpered exceedingly. under 
that deciſion. Ts 

This nation, Sir, never thought of departing from, 
that choice until the period immediately on the cloſe 
of the laſt war. Then a ſcheme of government new 
in many things ſeemed to have been adopted. I ſaw, 
or thought I ſaw, ſeveral ſymptoms of a great change, 
whilſt I fat in your gallery, a good while before I 
had the honour of a ſeat in this houſe. At that period 
the neceſſity was eſtabliſhed of keeping up no leſs 
than twenty new regiments, with twenty colonels 
capable of ſeats in this houſe. This ſcheme was 
adopted with very general applauſe from all ſides, at 
the very time that, by your conqueſts in America, 
your danger from foreign attempts in that part of 
the world was much leſſened, or indeed rather quite 
over. When this huge encreaſe of military eſtabliſn- 
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ment was reſolved on, a revenue was to be found to 
ſupport ſo great a burthen. Country gentlemen, the 
great patrons of ceconomy, and the great reſiſters of 
a ſtanding armed force, would not have entered with 
much alacrity into the vote for ſo large and ſo expen- 
ſive an army, if they had been very ſure that they 
were to continue to pay for it. But hopes of ano- 
ther kind were held out to them, and in particular, I 
well remember, that Mr. Townſhend, in a brilliant 
harangue on this ſubject, did dazzle them, by playing 
before their eyes the image of a revenue to be raifed 
in America. 
Here began to dawn the firſt glimmerings of 
this new colony ſyſtem. It appeared more diſtinctly 
afterwards, when it was devolved upon a perſon to 
whom, on other accounts, this country owes very 
great obligations. I do believe, that he had a very 
ſerious deſire to benefit the public. But with no ſmall _ 
ſtudy of the detail, he did not ſeem to have his 
view, at leaſt equally, carried to the total circuit of 
our affairs. He generally conſidered his objects in 
lights that were rather too detached, Whether the 
buſineſs of an American revenue was impoſed upon 
him altogether ; whether it was entirely the reſult of 
lis own ſpeculation; or, what is more probable, 
that his own ideas rather coincided with the inſtruc- 
tions he had received; certain it is, that, with the 
beſt intentions in the world, he firſt brought this“ 
fatal ſcheme into form, and eſtabliſhed it by act of 
parliament. | 
No man can believe, that at this time of day I 
mean to lean on the venerable memory of a great 
man, Whoſe loſs we deplore in common. Our lit- 
tle party differences have been long ago compoſed ; 
and 1 have acted more with him, and certainly 
with more pleaſure with him, than ever I acted 
againſt him. Undoubtedly Mr. Grenville was a firſt- 


rate 
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rate figure in this country, With a maſculine un- 
derſtanding, and a ſtout and reſolute heart, he had 
an application undiſſipated and unwearied. He 
took public buſineſs, not as a duty which he was 
to fulfil, but as a pleaſure he was to enjoy; and 
he ſeemed to have no delight out of this houſe, 
except in ſuch things as ſome way related to the 
buſineſs that was to be done within it. If he was 
ambitious, I will ſay this for him, his ambition was 
of a noble and generous rain, It was to raiſe 


himſelf, not by the low pimping politicks of a court, 


but to win his way to power, through the laborious 
gradations of public ſervice ; and to ſecure to him- 
ſelf a well-earned rank in parliament, by a thorough 
knowledge of its conſtitution, and a perfect practice 
in all its buſineſs. 


Sir, if ſuch a man fell into errors, it muſt be 


from defects not intrinſical; they muſt be rather 


ſought in the particular habits of his life; which, 


though they do not alter the ground-work+ of cha- 
rafter, yet tinge it with their own hue. He was 
bred in- a profeſſion. He was bred to the law, 
which is, in my opinion, one of the firſt and nobleſt 
of human ſciences; a ſcience which does more to 
quicken and invigorate the underſtanding, than all 
the other kinds of learning put together; but it 
is not apt, except in perſons very happily born, to 
open and to liberalize the mind exactly in the ſame 
proportion. Paſling from that ſtudy he did not go 
very largely into the world; but plunged into buſi- 
neſs; I mean into the buſineſs of office; and the li- 
mited and fixed methods and forms eſtabliſhed there. 
Much knowledge is to be had undoubtedly in that 


line; and there is no knowledge which is not valu- 


able. But it may be truly ſaid, that men too much 
converſant in office, are rarely minds of remarkable 
enlargement. Their habits of office are apt to give 
them a turn to think the ſubſtance of buſineſs not to 
Vor. l. Nn be 
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be much more important than the forms in which it 
is conducted. Theſe folms are adapted to ordinary 
occaſions; and therefore perſons who are nurtured 
in office do admirably well, as long as things go on 
in their common order ; but when the high roads are 
broken up, and the waters out, when a new and 
troubled ſcene is opened, and the file affords no 
Precedent, then it is that a greater knowledge of 
mankihd, and a far more extenſive comprehenſion 
of things is requiſite than ever office gave, or than 
office can ever give. Mr. Grenville thought better 
of the wiſdom and power of human legiſlation than 
in truth it deſerves. He conceived, and many 
conceived along with him, that the flouriſhing 
- trade of this country was greatly owing to law and 
inſtitution, and not quite ſo much to liberty; for 
but too many are apt to believe regulation to be 
commerce, and taxes to be revenue. Among re- 
ulations, that which ſtood firſt in reputation was 
is idol. I mean the act of navigation. He has 
often profeſſed it to be ſo. The policy of that 
act is, I readily admit, in many reſpects well un- 
derſtood. But I do ſay, that if the act be ſuffered 
to run the full length of its principle, and is not 
changed and modified according to the change of 
times and the fluQuation of circumſtances, it muſt 
do great miſchief, and frequently even defeat its 
own purpoſe. | ; | 
After the war, and in the laſt years of it, the trade 
of America had encreaſed far beyond the ſpeculations 
of the moſt ſanguine imaginations. It ſwelled out on 
every ſide, It filled all its proper channels to the brim. 
It overflowed with a rich redundance, and break- 
ing its banks on the right and on the left, it ſpread 
out upon ſome places, where it was indeed improper, 
upon others where it was only irregular. It is the 
nature of all greatneſs not to be exact; and great 
trade will always be attended with conſiderable 
EN 1 : abuſes. 
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abuſes. The contraband wilt always keep pace in 


| ſome meaſure with the fair trade. It ſhould ſtand as 
a fundamental maxim, that no vulgar precaution 


ought to be employed in the cure of evils which are - 
cloſely connected with the cauſe of our proſperity. 


Perhaps this great perſon turned his eye ſomewhat 
leſs than was juſt, towards the incredible increaſe of 
the fair trade; and looked with ſomething of too 
exquiſite a jealouſy towards the contraband, He 
certainly felt a ſingular degree of anxiety on the 


ſubject; and even began to act from that paſſion 


earlier than is commonly imagined. For whilſt he 
was firſt lord of the admiralty, though not ſtrictly 
called upon in his official line, he preſented a very 


ſtrong memorial to the lords of the treaſury (my 


lord Bute was then at the head of the board); hea- 


vily complaining of the growth of the illicit com- 


merce in America. Some miſchief happened even 
at that time from this over-earneſt zeal. Much 


greater happened afterwards when it operated with 


greater power in the higheſt department of the fi- 
nances. The bonds of the act of navigation were 


ſtraitened ſo much, that America was on the point 


of having no trade, either contraband or legitimate. 
They found, under the conſtruction and execution 
then uſed, the act no longer tying but actually 
ſtrangling them. All this coming with new enu- 
merations of commodities ; with regulations which 
in a manner put a ſtop to the mutual coaſting inter- 
courſe of the colonies; with the appointment of 
courts of admiralty under various improper circum- 
ſtances; with a ſudden extinction of the paper cur- 
rencies ; with a compulſory proviſion for the quar- 
tering of ſoldiers; the people of America thought 
themſelves proceeded againſt as delinquents, or at 


beſt as people under ſuſpicion of delinquency ; and 


in ſuch a manner, as they imagined, their recent 
ſervices in the war did not at all merit, Any of theſe 
„„ innu- 
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innumerable regulations, perhaps, would not have 
alarmed alone; ſome might be thought reaſonable ; 
the multitude ſtruck them with terror. 

But the grand manceuvre in that buſineſs of new 
regulating the colonies, was the 15th act of the fourth 
of George III.; which, beſides containing ſeveral of 
the matters to which J have juſt alluded, opened a 
new principle : and here properly began the ſecond 
Period of the policy of this country with regard to 
the colonies ; by which the ſcheme of a regular plan- 
tation parliamentary revenue was adopted in theory, 
and ſettled in practice. A revenue not ſubſtituted 
in the place of, but ſuperadded to, a monopoly; 
which monopoly was enforced at the ſame time with 
additional ſtrictneſs, and the execution put into 
military hands. | 

This act, Sir, had for the firſt time the title of 
«© granting duties in the colonies and plantations of 
« America ;” and for the firſt time it was aſſerted in 
the preamble, © that it was juft and neceſſary that a 
revenue ſhould be raiſed there.” Then came the 
technical words of“ giving and granting; and 
thus a complete American revenue act was made in 
all the forms, and with a full avowal of the right, 
equity, policy, and even neceſſity of taxing the co- 
lonies without any formal conſent of theirs. There 
are contained alſo in the preamble to that a& theſe 
very remarkable words—the commons, &c.“ being 
4 defirous to make ſome proviſion in the preſent ſeſ- 
« fon of parliament towards raiſing the ſaid reve- 
« nue.” By theſe words it appeared to the colonies, 
that this act was but a beginning of ſorrows ; that 
every ſeſſion was to produce ſomething of the ſame 
kind; that we were to go on from day to day, in 
_ Charging them with ſuch taxes as we pleaſed, for 
fuch a military force as we ſhould think proper. 
Had this plan been purſued, it was evident that the 
provincial aſſemblies, in which the Americans felt 


all 
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all their portion of importance, and beheld their ſole 
image of freedom, were % f:4» annihilated. This 
ill proſpect before them ſeemed to be boundleſs in 
extent, and endleſs in duration. Sir, they were not 
miſtaken. The miniſtry valued themſelves when this 
act paſſed, and when they gave notice of the ſtamp 
ac, that both of the duties came very ſhort of their 
ideas of American taxation. Great was the applauſe 
of this meaſure here. In England we cried out for 
new taxes on America, whilſt they cried out that they 
were nearly cruſhed with thoſe which the war and 

their own grants had brought upon them. | 
Sir, it has been ſaid in the debate, that when the 
firſt American revenue act (the act in 1764, impoſing 
the port duties) paſſed, the Americans did not object 
to the principle. It is true they touched it but very 
tenderly. It was not a direct attack. They were, it 
is true, as yet novices; as yet unaccuſtomed to direct 
attacks upon any of the rights of parliament. The 
duties were port duties, like thoſe they had been ac- 
cuſtomed to bear; with this difference, that the title 
was not the ſame, the preamble not the ſame, and 
the ſpirit altogether unlike. But of what ſervice 1s 
this obſervation to the cauſe of thoſe that make it? It 
is a full refutation of the pretence for their preſent 
cruelty to America; for it ſhews, out of their own 
mouths, that our colonies were backward to enter 
into the preſent vexatious and ruinous contro- 

verſy. „ 
There is alſo another circulation abroad, (ſpread 
with a malignant intention, which I cannot attribute 
to thoſe who ſay the ſame thing in this houſe) that 
Mr. Grenville gave the colony agents an option for 
their aſſemblies to tax themſelves, which they had re- 
fuſed. I find that much ſtreſs is laid on this as a 
fact. However, it happens neither to be true nor 
poſſible. I will obſerve firſt, that Mr. Grenville 
neyer thought fit to make this apology for himſelf 
in 
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in the innumerable debates that were had upon the 
ſubject. He might have propoſed to the colony 
agents, that they ſhould agree in ſome mode of tax- 
ation as the ground of an act of parliament. But he 
never could have propoſed that they ſhould tax 
themſelves on requiſition, which is the aſſertion of 
the day. Indeed Mr. Grenville well knew, that the 
colony agents could have no general powers to 
conſent to it ; and they had-no time to conſult their 
aſſemblies for particular powers, before he paſſed his 
firſt revenue act. If you compare dates, you will 
find it impoſſible. Burthened as the agents knew 
the colonies were at that time, they could not give 
-the leaſt hope of ſuch grants. His own favourite 
governour was of opinion that the Americans were 
not then taxable objects. 5 
Nor was the time lefs favourable to the equity 
of ſuch a taxation. I don't mean to diſpute the rea- 
ſonableneſs of America contributing to the charges of 
Great Britain when ſhe is able; nor, I believe, would 
the Americans themſelves have diſputed it, at a proper 
time and ſeaſon. But it ſbould be confidered, that 
the American governments themſelves have, in the 
proſecution of the late war, contrafted very large 
debts ; which it will take ſome years to pay off, and 
in the mean time occaſion very burdenſome taxes for 
that purpoſe only. For inflance, this government, 
which is as much before-hand as any, raiſes every 
year 37,500). fterling for ſinking their debt, and muſt 


continue it for four years longer at leaſt before it will 
be clear.” | | 


Theſe are the words of Governor Bernard's letter 
to a member of the old miniſtry, and which he 
has ſince printed. Mr. Grenville could not have 
made this propoſition to the agents, for another 
reaſon. He was of opinion, which he has declared in 
this houſe an.hundred times, that the colonies could 
not legally grant any revenue to the crown ; _ that 

ok infinite 
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infinite miſchiefs would be the conſequence of ſuch 
2 power. When Mr. Grenville had paſſed the firſt 
revenue act, and in the ſame ſeſſion had made this 
houſe come to a reſolution for laying a ſtamp-duty 
on America, between that time and the paſling the 
ſtamp- act into a law, he told a conſiderable and 
moſt reſpectable merchant, a member of this houſe, 
whom I am truly ſorry I do not now ſee in his 
place, when he repreſented againſt this proceeding, 
that if the ſtamp-duty was diſliked, he was willing 
to exchange it for any other equally productive; 
but that, if he objected to the Americans being tax- 
ed by parliament, he might ſave himſelf the trouble 
of the diſcuſſion, as he was determined on the mea- 
ſure. This is the fact, and, if you pleaſe, I will men- 
tion a very unqueſtionable authority for it. i 

Thus, Bir, I have diſpoſed of this falſehood. But 
falſchood has a perennial ſpring. It is ſaid that no 
con jecture could be made of the diſlike of the colo- 
nies to the principle. This is as untrue as the other, 
After the reſolution of the houſe, and before the 
paſſing of the ſtamp-act. the colonies of Maſſachu- 
ſet's Bay and New York did ſend remonſtrances, 
objecting to this mode of parliamentary taxation. 

hat was the conſequence ? They were ſuppreſſed; 
they were put under the table; notwithſtanding an 
order of council to the contrary, by the miniſtry 
which compoſed the very council that had made 
the order; and thus the houſe proceeded to its buſi- 
neſs of taxing without the leaſt regular knowledge 
of the objections which were made to it. But to 
give that houſe its due, it was not over deſirous to 
receive information, or to hear remonſtrance. On 
the 15th of February 19765, whilſt the ſtamp-act 
was under deliberation, they refuſed with ſcorn even 
ſo much as to receive four petitions preſented from 
ſo reſpectable colonies as Connecticut, Rhode Iſland, 
Virginia, and Carolina; beſides one from _-_ 
traders 
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traders of Jamaica, As to the colonies, they had no 
alternative left to them, but to diſobey ; or to pay 
the taxes impoſed by that parliament which was not 

ſuffered, or did not ſuffer itſelf, even to hear them 
remonſtrate upon the ſubject. | 2 
This was the ſtate of the colonies before his ma- 
jeſty thought fit to change his miniſters. It ſtands 
upon no authority of mine. It is proved by un- 
controvertible records. The honourable gentleman 
has deſired ſome of us to lay our hands upon our 
hearts, and anſwer to his queries upon the hiſtorical 
part of this conſideration; and by his manner (as 
well as my eyes could diſcern it) he ſeemed to ad? 

dreſs himſelf to me. 5 | 
Sir, I will anſwer him as clearly as I am able, and 
with great openneſs; I have nothing to conceal. In 
the year ſixty-five, being in a very private ſtation, 
far enough from any line of buſineſs, and not hav- 
ing the honour of a ſeat in this houſe, it was my 
fortune, unknowing and unknown to the then mi- 
niſtry, by the intervention of a common friend, to 
become connected with a very noble perſon, and at 
the head of the treaſury department, lt was indeed 
in a ſituation of little rank and no conſequence, ſuit- 
able to the mediocrity of my talents and pretenſi- 
ons. But a ſituation near enough to enable me to 
ſee, as well as others, what was going on; and I did 
ſiee in that noble perſon ſuch ſound principles, ſuch 
an enlargement of mind, fuch clear and ſagacious 
' ſenſe, and ſuch unſhaken fortitude, as have bound 
me, as well as others much better than me, by an 
inviolable attachment to him from that time for- 
ward. Sir, Lord Rockingham very early in that 
ſummer received a ſtrong repreſentation from many 
weighty Engliſh merchants and manufacturers, from 
governours of provinces and commanders of men 
of war, againſt almoſt the whole of the American 
commercial regulations; and particularly with re- 
| : gard 
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gard to the total ruin which was threatened to the 
Spaniſh trade. I believe, Sir, the noble lord ſoon 
ſaw his way in this buſineſs. But he did not raſhly 
determine againſt acts which it might be ſuppoſed 
were the reſult of much deliberation. However, 
Sir, he fcarcely began to open the ground, when the 
whole veteran body of office took the alarm. A violent 
outcry of all (except thoſe who knew and felt the 
miſchief) was raiſed againſt any alteration. On one 
hand, his attempt was a direct violation of treaties 
and public law.—On the other, the act of navigation 
and all the corps of trade laws were drawn up in ar- 
ray againſt it, 5 5 
The firſt ſtep the noble lord took, was to have 
the opinion of his excellent, learned, and ever la- 
mented friend the late Mr. Vorke, then attorney ge- 
neral, on the point of law. When he knew that 
formally and officially, which in ſubſtance he had 
known before, he immediately diſpatched orders to 
redreſs the grievance. But I will ſay it for the then mi- 
niſter, he is of that conſtitution of mind, that I xnow 
he would have iſſued, on the ſame critical occaſion, 
the very ſame orders, if the acts of trade had been, 
as they were not, directly againſt him; and would 
have chear fully ſubmitted to the equity of parliament 
for his indemnity. | 
On the concluſion of this buſineſs of the Spaniſh 
trade, the news of the troubles, on account of the 
ſtamp-act, arrived in England. It was not until 
the end of October that theſe accounts were received. 
No ſooner had the ſound of that mighty tempeſt 
reached us in England, than the whole of the then 
oppoſition, inſtead of feeling humbled by the unhappy 
iſſue of their meaſures, ſeemed to be infinitely elated, 
and cried out, that the miniſtry, from envy to the 
glory of their predeceſſors, were prepared to repeal 
the ſtamp- act. Near nine years after the honoura- 
ble gentleman takes quite oppolite ground, and 


now 
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now challenges me to put my hand to my heart, and 
ſay, whether the miniſtry had reſolved on the repeal 
till a conſiderable time after the meeting of parlia- 
ment. Though I do not very well know. what the 
honourable gentleman wiſhes to infer from the ad- 
miſſion or from the denial, of this fact, on which he 
ſo earneſtly adjures me; I do put my hand on my 
heart, and aſſure him, that they did not come to a 
reſolution directly to repeal. They weighed this 
matter as its difficulty and importance required. They 
conſidered maturely among themſelves. They con- 
ſulted with all who could give advice or informa- 
tion. It was not determined until a little before the 
meeting of parliament; but it was determined, and 
the main lines of their own plan marked out, before 
that meeting. Two queſtions aroſe (I hope 1 
am not going into a narrative troubleſome to the 
houſe) | | 
[A cry of, go on, go on.] | 
The firſt of the two conſiderations was, whether 
the repeal ſhould be total, or whether only partial; 
taking out every thing burthenſome and productive, 
and reſerving only an empty acknowledgment, 
ſuch as a ſtamp on cards or dice. The other queſ- 
tion was, on what princple the act ſhould be repeal- 
ed? On this head alſo two principles were ſtarted. 
One, that the legiſlative rights of this country with 
regard to America, were not entire, ' but had cere 
tain reſtrictions and limitations. The other prin- 
ciple was, that taxes of this kind were contrary to 
the fundamental principles of commerce on which 
the colonies were founded; and contrary to every 
idea of political equity; by which equity we are 
bound, as much as poſſible to extend the ſpirit and 
benefit of the Britiſh conſtitution to every part 
of the Britiſh dominions. The option, both of the 
meaſure, and of the principle of repeal, was made 
hefore the ſeſſion ; and I wonder how any- one can 
| read 
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read the king's ſpeech at the opening of that ſeſſion, 
without ſeeing in that 1 both the repeal and the 
declaratory act very ſufficiently crayoned out. Thoſe 
who cannot ſee this can ſee nothing, | 
Surely the honourable gentleman will not think 
that a great deal leſs time than was then employed, 
ought to have been ſpent in deliberation ; when he 
conſiders that the news of the troubles .did not ar- 
rive till towards the end of October. The parlia- 
ment ſat to fill the vacancies on the 14th day of 
December, and on buſineſs the 14th of the follow- 
ing January. e | 
Sir, a partial repeal, or, as the bon ton of the court 
then was, a modification, would have ſatisfied a timid, 
unſyſtematic procraſtinating miniſtry, as ſuch a 
meaſure has ſince done ſuch a miniſtry. A modifi- 
cation is the conſtant reſource of weak undeciding 
minds. To repeal by a denial of our right to tax 
in the preamble (and this too did not want ad- 
viſers), would have cut, in the heroic ſtyle, the 
Gordian knot with a ſword. Either meaſure would 
have coſt no more than a day's debate. But when the 
total repeal was adopted ; and adopted on principles 
of policy, of equity, and of commerce ; this plan 
made it neceſſary to enter into many and difficult 
meaſures. It became neceſſary to open a very large 
field of evidence commenſurate to theſe - extenſive 
views, But then this labour did knights ſervice, 
It opened the eyes of ſeveral to the true ſtate. of the 
American affairs; it enlarged their ideas ; it removed 
prejudices ; and it conciliated the opinions and af- 
fections of men. The noble lord, who then took 
the lead in adminiſtration, my honourable friend * 
under me, and a right honourable gentleman + (if he 
will not rejeQ his ſhare, and it was a large one, 
of this buſinefs) exerted the moſt laudable induſtry 


* Mr. Dowdeſwelb + General Conway, | 
| in 
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in bringing before you the fulleſt, moſt impar- 
tial, and leaſt- garbled body of evidence that ever 
was produced to this houſe. I think the enquiry 
laſted in the committee for ſix weeks; and at its con- 
cluſion this houſe, by an independent, noble ſpied 
and unexpected majority; by a majority that will 
redeem all the acts ever done by majorities in par- 
liament; in the teeth of all the old mercenary Swiſs 
of ſtate, in deſpite of all the ſpeculators and augurs 
of political events, in defiance of the whole embattled 
legion of veteran penſioners and practiſed inſtru- 
ments of a court, gave a total repeal to the ſtamp-. 
act, and (if it had been ſo permitted) a laſting peace 
to this whole empire, ET 55 
1 ſtate, fir, theſe particulars, becauſe this act of 
ſpirit and fortitude has lately been, in the circulation. 
of the ſeaſon, and in ſome hazarded declamations in 
this houſe, attributed to timidity. If, fir, the con- 
duct of miniſtry in propoling the repeal, had ariſen 
from timidity with regard to themſelves, it would 
have been greatly to be condemned. Intereſted ti- 
midity diſgraces as much in the cabinet, as perſonal 
timidity does in the field. But timidity, with re- 
gard to the well-being of our country, 1s heroic 
virtue. The noble lord who then conducted affairs, 
and his worthy colleagues, whilſt they trembled at 
the proſpect of - ſuch diſtreſſes as you have ſince 
brought upon yourſelves, were not afraid ſteadily to 
look in the face that glaring and dazzling influence 
at which the eyes of eagles have blenched. He 
looked in the face one of the ableſt, and, let me ſay, 
not the moſt ſcrupulous oppoſitions, that perhaps 
ever was in this houſe, and withſtood it, unaided by, 
even one of, the uſual ſupports of adminiſtration. 
He did this when he repealed the ſtamp- act. He 
looked in the face a perſon he had long reſpected 
and regarded, and whoſe aid was then particularly 
wanting ; I mean lord Chatham. . He did this when 
he paſſed the declaratory act. 


It 
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It is now given out, for the uſual- purpoſes, by 
the uſual emiſſaries, that lord Rockingham did not 
conſent to the repeal of this act until he was bullied 
into it by lord Chatham; and the reporters have 
gone ſo far as publickly to aſſert, in an hundred com- 
panies, that the honourable gentleman under the 
gallery *, who propoſed the repeal in the American 
committee, had another ſet of reſolutions in his 
pocket directly the reverſe of thoſe he moved. 

heſe artifices of a deſperate cauſe are, at this time 
ſpread abroad, with incredible care, in every part of 
* town, from the higheſt to the loweſt companies; 
as if the induſtry of the circulation were to make 
amends for the abſurdity of the report. 

Sir, whether the noble lord is of a complexion to 
be bullied by lord Chatham, or by any man, I muſt 
ſubmit to thoſe who know him. I confeſs, when I 
look back to that time, I conſider him as placed in 
one of the moſt trying ſituations in which, perhaps, 
any man ever ſtood. In the houſe of peers there 
were very few of the miniſtry, out of the noble 
lord's own, particular connexion, (except lord Eg- 
mont, who acted, as far as I could diſcern, an ho- 
nourable and manly part), that did not look to 

ſome other future arrangement which warped his 
politicks. There were in both houſes new and 
menacing appearances, that might very naturally 
drive any other, than a moſt reſolute miniſter, 
from his meaſure or from his ſtation. The houſe- 
hold troops openly revolted. The allies of miniſtry 

' (thoſe, 1 mean, who ſupported ſome of their mea- 
ſures, but refuſed reſponſibility ſor any) endeavoured 
to undermine their credit, and to take ground that 
muſt be fatal to the ſucceſs of the very cauſe which 
they would be thought to countenance. The queſ- 
tion of the repeal was brought on by miniſtry in the 
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committee of this houſe, in the very inſtant when it 
was known that more than one court negotiation was 
carrying, on with the heads of the oppoſition. Every 
thing, upon every ſide, was full of traps and mines. 
Earth below ſhook ; heaven above menaced ; all the 
elements of miniſterial ſafety were diſſolved. It was 
in the midſt of this chaos of- plots and counter- 
plots; it was in the midſt of this complicated 
warfare againſt public oppoſition and private trea- 
chery, that the firmneſs of that noble perſon was 
put to the proof. He never ſtirred from his ground; 
no, not an inch. He remained fixed and deter- 
mined, in principle, in meaſure, and in conduct. 
He practiſed no managements. He ſecured no re- 
treat. He ſought no apology. | 1 

I will likewiſe do juſtice, I ought to do it, to the 
honourable gentleman who led us in this houſe®. 
Far from the duplicity wickedly charged on him, 
he acted his part with alacrity and reſolution, We 
all felt inſpired by the example he gave us, down 
even to myſelf, the weakeſt in that phalanx. I 
declare for one, I knew well enough (it could not 
be concealed from any body) the true ſtate of 
things; but, in my life, I never came with ſo much 
ſpirits into this houſe. It was a time for a man to 
act in. We had powerful enemies; but we had 
faithful and determined friends ; and a glorious cauſe. 
We had a great battle to fight; but we had the means 
of fighting ; not as now, when our arms are tied be- 
hind us. We did fight that day and conquer: 

I remember, Sir, with a melancholy pleaſure, 
the ſituation of the honourable gentleman * who 
made the motion for the repeal; in that criſis, 
when the whole trading intereſt of this empire, 
crammed into your lobbies, with a trembling and 
anxious expectation, waited, almoſt to a winter's re- 


* General Conway. 
turn 
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turn of light, their fate from your reſolutions. 
When, at length, you had determined in their 
favour, and your doors, thrown open, ſhewed them 
the figure of their deliverer in the well-earned tri- 
umph of his important victory, from the whole of 
that grave multitude there aroſe an involuntary 
burſt of gratitude and tranſport. They Jjumpeq 


upon him like children on a long-abſent father 

"hey clung about him as captives about their re- 
deemer. All England, all America, joined to his 
applauſe. Nor did he ſeem inſenſible to the beſt of 


all earthly rewards, the love and admiration of his 
fellow-citizens. Hope elevated and joy brightened his 
creſt. I ſtood near him; and his face, to uſe the 
expreſſion of the ſcripture of the firſt martyr, © his 
« face was as if it had been the face of an angel.“ 
I do not know how others feel; but if I had ſtood 
in that ſituation, I never would have exchanged it 


for all that kings in their profuſion could beſtow. 


I did hope, that that day's danger and honour 
would have been a bond to hold us all together for 
ever. But, alas! that, with other pleaſing viſions, 
is long ſince vaniſhed. | 

Sir, This act of ſupreme magnanimity has been 
repreſented, as if it had been a meaſure of an admi- 
niſtration, that, having no. ſcheme of their own, 
took a middle line, pilfered a bit from one fide and 
a bit from the other. Sir, they took no middle lines. 
They ditered fundamentally from the ſchemes of 
both partics ; but they preſerved the objects of both. 
They preſerved the authority of Great Britain. They 
preſerved the equity of Great Britain. They made the 
declaratory act; they repealed the ſtamp act. They 
did both fully; becauſe the declaratory act was Wwth- 
"ut qualification ; and the repeal of the ſtamp act total. 
This they did in the fituation I have deſcribed. 


Now, Sir, what will the adverſary ſay to both theſe 


acts? If the principle of the declaratory act was m_ 
| good, 
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good, the principle we are contending for this day 
is monſtrous. If the principle of the repeal was not 
good, why are we not at war for a real ſubſtantial 
effective revenue? If both were bad; why has this 
miniſtry incurred all the inconveniences of both and 
of all ſchemes? Why have they enacted, repealed, 
_ enforced, yielded, and now attempt to enforce again? 
Sir, I think I- may as well now, as at any other 
time, ſpeak to a certain matter of fad not wholly 
unrelated to the queſtion under your conſideration. 
We, whe would perſuage you to revert to the an- 
tient policy of this kingdom, labour under the effect 
of this ſhort current phraſe, which the court leaders 
have given out to all their corps, in order to take 
away the credit of thoſe who would prevent you 
from that frantic war you are going to wage upon 
your colonies, Their cant it this; All the diſ- 
* turbances in America have been created by the 
** repeal of the ſtamp act.“ I ſuppreſs for a moment 
my indignation at the falſehood, baſeneſs, 'and ab- 
ſurdity of this moſt audacious aſſertion. Inſtead of 
remarking on the motives and character of thoſe 
who have iſſued it for circulation, I will clearly lay 
before you the ſtate of America, antecedently to 
that repeal; after the repeal; and ſince the renewal 
of the ſchemes of American taxation. | 
It is ſaid, that the diſturbances, if there were any, 

before the repeal, were ſlight ; and without difficult 
or inconvenience might have been ſuppreſſed. For 
an anſwer to this aſſertion I will ſend you to the. 
great author and patron of the ſtamp a&, who cer- 
tainly meaning well to the authority of this country, 
and fully apprized of the ſtate of that, made, before 
a repeal was ſo much as agitated in this houſe, the _ 

motion which is on your journals; and which, to 
ſave the clerk the trouble of turning to it, I will 
now read to you. It was for an amendment to the 
addreſs of the 17th of December 1765. _ 
| | e To 
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Jo expreſs our juſt reſentment and indignation at 
© :;he outrageous tumults and inſurrections which 
have been excited and carried on in North America; 
* and at the refiſtance given by open and rebellious 
« force to the execution of the laus in that part of bis 
« majefly's dominions. And to aſſure his majeſty, that 
Bis faithful commons, animated with the warmeſt duty 
«© and attachment to his royal perſon and government, 
„ will firmly and effectually ſupport bis majeſty in all 
* ſuch meaſures as ſball be neceſſary for preſerving and 
& ſupporting the legal dependance of the colonies on the 
& mother. country, &c. &c.“ „ 
Here was certainly a diſturbance preceding the 
repeal; ſuch a diſturbance as Mr. Grenville thought 
neceſſary to qualify by the name of an inſurrection, 
and the epithet of a rebellious force: terms much ſtron- 
ger than any, by which, 'thoſe who then ſupported 
is motion, have ever fince thought proper to diſtin- 
gon the ſubſequent diſturbances in America. 
'hey were diſturbances which ſeemed to him and 
his fiends to juſtify as ſtrong a promiſe of ſupport, 
as hath been uſual to give in the beginning of a war 
with the moſt powerful and declared enemies. . 
When the accounts of the American governors 
came before the houſe, they appeared ſtronger even 
than the warmth of public imagination had painted 
them; ſo much . ſtronger, that the papers on your 
table bear me out in ſaying, that all the late diſtur- 
bances, which have been at one time the miniſter's | 
motives for the repeal of five out of fix of the new 
court taxes, and are now his pretences for refuſing 
to repeal that ſixth, did not amount—why do I 
compare them? no, not to a tenth part of the tu- 
mults and violence which prevailed long before the 
repeal of that act. 
| Miniſtry cannot refuſe the authority of the com- 
mander in chief general Gage, who, in his letter of 
the àth of November, from New York, thus repre- 
ſents the ſtate of things 
Vol. I. 00 | © 
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It is difficult to ſay, from the higheſt to the low- 
* eſt, 10ho has not been aeceſſory to this inſurrection, 
“either by writing or mutual agreements to oppoſe 
+ the act, by what they are pleaſed to term all legal op- 
* pofition to it. Nothing effettual. bas been propoſed, 
*© either 19 prevent or quell the tumult, The reſt of 
the provinces are in the ſame ſituation as 10 4 prfi- 
tive refuſal to take the lamps; and threatening thoſe 
who ſball take them, to plunder and murder them; 
and this affair ſtands in all the provinces, that un- 
leſs the act, from its own nature, enforce itſelf, no- 
* thing but a very confiderable military force can do 
Cc pep? | | i 5 TR ä 
It is remarkable, Sir, that the perſons who for- 
merly trumpeted forth the moſt loudly, the violent 
reſolutions of aſſemblies; the univerſal inſurrections; 
the ſeizing and burning the m— papers; the 
forcing ſtamp officers to reſign their commiſſions 
under the gallows ; the rifling and pulling down of 
the houſes of magiſtrates ; and the expulſion from 
their country of all who dared to write or ſpeak a 
ſingle word in defence of the powers of parliament ; 
theſe very trumpeters are now the men that repre- 
ſent the whole as a mere trifle; and chooſe to date 
all the diſturbances from the repeal of the ſtamp act, 
which put an end to them. Hear your officers. 
abroad, and let them refute this ſhameleſs falſehood, 
who, in all their correſpondence, ſtate the diſturban- 
ces as owing to their true cauſes, the diſcontent of 
the people, from the taxes. You have this evidence 
in your own archives—and it will give you com- 
pleat ſatisfaction; if you are not ſo far loſt to all 
parliamentary ideas of information, as rather to cre- 
dit the lye of the day, than the records of your own - 
houſe, ER ES 

Sir, this vermin of court reporters, when they are 
forced into day upon one point, are ſure to burrow 
in another; but they ſhall have no refuge: I will 
make them bolt out of all their holes. Conſcious 
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that they muſt be baffled, when they attribute a pre- 
cedent diſturbance to a ſubſequent meaſure, they 
take other ground, almoſt as abſurd, but very com- 
mon in modern practice, and very wicked; which is, 
to attribute the ill effect of ill- judged conduct to the 
arguments which had been uſed to diſſuade us from 
it. They ſay, that the oppoſition made in parlia- 
ment to the ſtamp act at the time of its paſſing, en- 
couraged the Americans to their reſiſtance, This 
has even formally appeared in print in a regular vo- 
lume, from an advocate of that faction, a Dr. Tuck= 
er. This Dr. Tucker is already a dean, and his. 
earneſt labours in this vineyard will, I ſuppoſe, raiſe 
him to a biſhoprick. But this aſſertion too, juſt like 
the reſt, is falſe. In all the papers which have load- 
ed your table; in all the vaſt crowd of verbal wit- 
neſſes that appeared at your bar, witneſſes which 
were indiſcriminately produced from both fides of 
the houſe; not the leaſt hint of ſuch a cauſe of diſ- 
turbance has ever appeared. As to the fact of a 
ſtrenuous oppoſition to the ſtamp act, I ſat as a 
ſtranger in your gallery when the a& was under 
conſideration. Far from any thing inflammatory, 
1 never heard a more languid debate in this houſe. 
No more than two or three gentlemen, as I remem- 
ber, ſpoke againſt the act, and that with great re- 
ſerve and remarkable temper, There was but one 
diviſion in the whole progreſs of the bill; and the 
minority did not reach to more than 39 or 40. In 
the houſe of lords I do not recollect that there was 
any debate or diviſion at all. I am ſure there was 
no proteſt, In fact, the affair paſſed with ſo very, 
very little noiſe, that in town they ſcarcely knew the 
nature of what you were doing. The oppoſition to 
the bill in England never could have done this miſ- 
chief, becauſe there ſcarcely ever was leſs of oppoſi- 
tion to a bill of conſequence. | 

_ * 004 Sir, 
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Sir, the agents and diſtributors of falſehoods have, 
with their uſual induſtry, circulated another lye of 
the ſame nature with the former. It is this, that the 
diſturbances aroſe from the account which had been 
received in America of the change in the miniſtry. 
No longer awed, it ſeems, with the ſpirit of the for- 
mer rulers, they thought themſelves a match for what 
our. calumniators chooſe to qualify. by the name of 
ſo feeble. a miniſtry as. ſucceeded. Feeble in one 
ſenſe. theſe men certainly may be called; for with 
all their efforts, and they have made many, they 
have not been able to reſiſt the diſtempered vigour, 
and inſane alacrity with which you are ruſhing. to 
your ruin. But it does ſo happen, that the falſity 
of this circulation is (like the reſt) demonſtrated by 
indiſputable dates and records. | | = 
So little was the change known in America, that 
the letters of your governors, giving an account. of 
_ theſe diſturbances long after they had arrived at 
their higheſt pitch, were all directed to the o mini 
try, and particularly to the earl of Halifax, the ſecre- 
tary of ſtate correſponding with the colonies, with- 
out once in the ſmalleſt degree intimating the ſlight- 
elt ſuſpicion of any miniſterial revolution whatſo- 
ever. The miniſtry was not changed in England 
until the 1oth day of July 1765. On the 14th of 
the preceding June, governor Fauquier from Virgi- 
nia writes thus; and writes thus to the earl of Hali- 
fax : © Government is ſet at defiance, not having 
* ſtrength enough in her hands to enforce obedience to 
* the laws of the community. Ye private diſtreſs, 
* which every man feels, encreaſes the general diſſatis- 
“faction at the duties laid by the ſtamp act, which 
©. breaks out, and ſhews itſelf upon e very trifling occa- 
fin.” The general diſſatisfaction had produced 
| ſome time before, that is, on the 29th of May, ſeve- 
ral ſtrong public reſolves againſt the ſtamp act; and 
thoſe reſolves are aſſigned by governor Bernard, - 
| tne 
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the cauſe of the in. urrettions in Maſſachuſet's Bay, in 
his letter of the 15th of Auguſt, ſtill addreſſed to the 


Earl of Halifax ; and he continued to addrefs ſuch 
accounts to that miniſter quite to the 9th of Septem- 
ber of the ſame year. Similar accounts and of as 
late a date, were ſent from other. governors, and 
all directed to lord Halifax. Not one of theſe let- 


* 


ters indicates the ſlighteſt idea of a change, either 


known, or even apprehended. 


Thus are blown away the inſect race of courtly 


falſchoods ! thus periſn the miſerable inventions of 


the wretched.runners for a wretched cauſe, which 
rt 


they have fly- blown into every weak and rotte 
of the country, in vain hopes that when their 


Wa 


gots had taken wing, their importunate buzzing. 


might ſound ſomething like the public. voice ! 

Sir, I have troubled you ſufficiently with the ſtate 
of America before the repeal. Now I turn to the 
honourable gentleman who ſo ſtoutly challenges us, 
to tell, whether, after the repeal, the provinces were 
quiet? This is coming home to the point. Here I 
meet him directly; and anſwer moſt readily, They 
were quiet. And I, in my turn, challenge him to 
prove when, and where, and by whom, and in what 
numbers, and with what violence, the other laws of 
trade, as gentlemen aſſert, were violated in conſe- 


quence of your conceſſion? or that even your other 


revenue laws were attacked? But I quit the vantage 
ground on which I ſtand, and .where I might leave 
the burthen of the proof upon him : I walk down 
upon the open plain, and undertake to ſhew, that 
they were not only quiet, but ſhewed many unequi- 
vocal marks of acknowledgment and gratitude. 
And to give him every advantage, I ſelect the ob- 
noxious colony of Maſſachuſet's Bay, which at this 
time (but without hearing her) is ſo heavily a cul- 
prit before parliament—l will ſelect their proceed- 
ings even under circumſtances of no ſmall — 

f or, 
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For, a little imprudently J muſt ſay, Governor Ber- 


nad mixed in the adminiſtration of the lenitive of 


the repeal no ſmall acrimony ariſing from matters of 
a ſeparate nature. Yet ſee, Sir, the effect of that 
lenitive, though mixed with theſe bitter ingredients; 
and how this rugged people can expreſs themſelves 
on a meaſure of conceſſion. | 
« If it is not in our power,” (ſay they in their 
addreſs to Governor Bernard) “ in /o full a manner 
© as will be expected, to fbow our reſpectful gratitude 
© to the mother country, or to make a dutiſul and af- 
2 e return to the indulgence of the king and 


& paament, it ſball be no fault of ours; for this we 
 &. intend, and hope we ſball be able fully io effect.“ 
Would to God that this temper had been cultiva- 
ted, managed, and ſet in action! other effects than 
thoſe which we have ſince felt would have reſulted 
from it. On the requiſition for compenſation to 
thoſe who had fuffered from the violence of the 
populace, in the ſame addreſs they ſay, ©* The re- 
* commendation enjoined by Mr. Secretary Conway's 
* letter, and in conſequence thereof made io us, we will 
* embrace the firſt convenient opportunily to conſider 
% and act upon. They did conſider ; they did act 
upon it. They obeyed the requiſition. I know the 
mode has been chicaned upon; but it was ſubſtan- 
tially obeyed ; and much better obeyed than I fear 
the parliamentary requiſition of this ſeſſion will be, 
though enforced by all your rigour, and backed 
with all your power. In a word the damages of po- 
pular fury were compenſated by legiſlative gravity. 
Almoſt every other part of America in various ways 
demonſtrated their gratitude. I am bold to ſay, 
that ſo ſudden a calm recovered after ſo violent a 
ſtorm is without parallel in hiſtory. To ſay that no 
other diſturbance ſhould happen from any other 
cauſe, is folly. But as far as appearances went, 
by the judicious ſacrifice of one law, you procured 
| an 
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an acquieſcence in all that remained. After this ex- 
perience, nobody ſhall perſuade me, when an whole 
people are concerned, that acts of lenity are not 
means of conciliation, | 
I hope the honourable gentleman has received a 
fair and full anſwer to his queſtion. 1 
I have done with the third period of your policy.; 
that of your repeal; and the return of your ancient 
ſyſtem, and your ancient tranquillity and concord. 
Sir, this period was not as long as it was happy. 
Another ſcene was opened, and other actors ap- 
ared on the ſtage. - The ſtate, in the condition 
have deſcribed it, was delivered into the hands of 
Lord Chatham—a great and .celebrated name; a 
name that keeps the name of this country reſpeQ- 


able in every other on the globe. It may be truly 
called, 78 | | 


Clarum et venerabile nomen / : 
Gentibus, et multum noſtræ quod proderat urbi. 


Sir, the venerable age of this great man, his me- 
rited rank, his ſuperior eloquence, his ſplendid qua- 
lities, his eminent ſervices, the vaſt ſpace he fills in 
the eye of mankind ; and more than all the reſt, his 
fall from power, which, like death, canonizes and 
ſanctifies a great character, will not ſuffer me to cen- 
ſure any part of his conduct. I am afraid to flatter 
him, I am ſure I am not diſpoſed to blame him. 
Let thoſe who have betrayed him by their adulation, 
inſult him with their malevolence. But what I do 
not preſume to cenſure, I may have leave to lament. 
For a wiſe man, he ſeemed to me at that time, to be 
governed too much by general maxims. I ſpeak with 
the freedom of hiſtory, and I hope without offence, 
One or two of theſe maxims, flowing from an opi- 
nion not the moſt.indulgent to our unhappy ſpecies, 
and ſurely a little too general, led him into mea- 


ſures 
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ſures that were greatly miſchievous to himſelf ; and 
for that reaſon, among others, perhaps fatal to his 
country; meaſures, the effects of which, I am afraid, 
are for ever incurable. He made an'adminiſtration, 
fo checkered and ſpeckled ; he put together a piece 
of joinery, ſo croſsly indented and whimſically dove- 
tailed ; a cabinet ſo variouſly inlaid ; ſuch a piece 
of diverſified Moſaic; ſuch a teſſelated pavement 
without cement; here a bit of black ſtone, and 
there a bit of white; patriots and courtiers, king's 
friends and republicans ; whigs and tories ; treache- 
rous friends and open enemies: that it was indeed 
a very curious ſhow; but utterly unſafe to touch, 
and unſure to ſtand on. The colleagues whom he 
had afforted at the ſame boards, ſtared at each 
other, and were obliged to aſk, Sir, your name? 
« —Sir, you have the advantage of me Mr. Such 
* a one -I beg a thouſand pardons— I venture to 
ſay, it did ſo happen, that perſons had a ſingle of- 
fice divided between them, who had never ſpoke to 
each other in their. lives; until they found them- 
ſelves, they knew not how, pigging together, heads 
and points, in the ſame truckle-bed *. | 5 
Sir, in conſequence of this arrangement, having 
put ſo much the larger part of his enemies and 
oppoſers into power, the confuſion was ſuch, that 
his own principles could not poſſibly have any 
effect or influence in the conduct of affairs. If ever 
he fell into a fit of the gout, or if any other cauſe 
withdrew him from public cares, principles di- 
realy the contrary were ſure to predominate. 
When he had executed his plan, he had not an 
inch of ground to ſtand upon. When he had ac- 


# Suppoled to allude to the Right Hon, Lord North, and 
George Cooke, Eſq. who were made joint paymaſters in the 


tummer of 1766, on the removal of the Rockingham admi- 
niſtration, ; | 2 


compliſhed 
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accompliſhed his ſcheme of adminiſtration, he was 

no longer a miniſter. _ | 
When his face was hid but for a moment, his 
whole ſyſtem was on a wide ſea, without chart or 
compaſs. The gentlemen, his particular friends, 
who, with the names of various departments of mi- 
niſtry, were admitted, to ſeem, as if they acted a 
part under him, with a modeſty that becomes all 
men, and with a confidence in him, which was juſti- 
ed even in its extravagance by his ſuperior abilities, 
had never, in any inſtance, preſumed upon any opi- 
nion of their own. Deprived of his guiding influ- 
ence, they were whirled about, the ſport of every 
guſt, and eaſily driven into any port; and as thoſe 
who joined with them in manning the veſſel were the 
moſt directly oppoſite to his opinions, meaſutes, and 
character, and far the moſt artful and moſt powerful 
of the ſet, they eaſily prevailed, ſo as to ſeize upon the 
vacant, unoccupied, and derelict minds of his friends; 
and inſtantly they turned the veſſel wholly out of 
the courſe of his policy. As if it were to inſult as 
well as to betray him, even long before the cloſe of 
the firſt ſeſſion of his adminiſtration, when every 
thing was publickly tranſacted, and with great 
parade, in his name, they made an act, declaring it 
highly juſt and expedient to raiſe a revenue in 
America. For even then, Sir, even before this 
ſplendid orb was entirely ſet, and while the weſtern 
horizon was in a blaze with his deſcending glory, on 
the oppoſite quarter of the heavens aroſe another lu- 
minary, and, for his hour, became lord of theaſcendant. 
This light too is paſſed and ſet for ever. You un- 
derſtand, to be ſure, that I ſpeak of Charles Town 
hend, officially the re-producer of this fatal ſcheme ; 
whom J cannot even now remember without ſome 
degree of ſenſibility. In truth, Sir, he was the de- 
light and ornament of this houſe, and the charm 
of every private ſociety which he honoured with his 
preſence. 
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preſence. Perhaps there never aroſe in this country, 
nor in any country, a man of a more pointed and 
finiſhed wit; and (where his paſſions were not con- 
_ cerned) of a more refined, exquiſite and penetrating 
judgment. If he had not ſo great a ſtock; as ſome 
have had who flouriſhed formerly, of knowledge 
long treaſured up, he knew better by far, than any 
man I ever was acquainted with, how to bring to- 
gether within a ſhort time, all that was neceſſary to 
eſtabliſh, to illuſtrate, and to decorate that fide of 
the queſtion he ſupported. He ſtated his matter 
ſkilfully and powerfully. He particularly excelled 
in a moſt luminous explanation, and diſplay of his 
ſubject. His ſtyle of argument was neither trite 
and vulgar, not ſubtle and abſtruſe. He hit the 
houſe juſt between wind and water.—And not being 
troubled with too anxious a zeal for any matter in 
queſtion, he was never more tedious or more ear- 
neft, than the pre-conceived opinions, and preſent 
temper of his hearers required; to whom he wes 
always in perfect uniſon. He conformed exactly to 
the temper of the houſe, and he ſeemed to guide, 
becauſe he was always ſure to follow it. 

I beg pardon, Sir, if when J ſpeak of this and of 
other great men, I appear to digreſs in ſaying ſome- 
thing of their characters. In this eventful hiſtor 

of the revolutions of America, the characters of ſuc 
men are of much importance. Great men are the 
guide- poſts and land-marks in the ſtate. The credit 
of ſuch men at court, or in the nation, is the ſole 
cauſe of all the public meaſures. It would be an 
invidious thing, (moſt foreign I truſt to what you 
think my diſpoſition) to. remark the errors into 
which the authority of great names has brought the 
nation, without doing juſtice at the ſame time to the 
great qualities, whence that authority aroſe. The 
ſubject is inſtructive to thoſe who wiſh to form 
themſelves on whatever of excellence W _ 
efore 
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before them. There are many young members in 
the houſe (ſuch of late has been the rapid ſucceſſion 
of public men) who never ſaw that prodigy Charles 
Townſhend ; nor of courſe know what a ferment he 
was able to excite in every thing by the violent ebul- 
lition of his mixed virtues and failings. For failings 
he had undoubtedly—many of us remember them; 
we are this day conſidering the effect of them. 
But he had no. failings which were not owing 'to a 
noble cauſe; to an ardent, generous, perhaps an im- 
moderate paſſion for fame; a paſſion which is the 
inſtin& of all great ſouls. He worſhipped that 
goddeſs whereſoever ſhe appeared; but he paid his 
particular devotions to her in her favourite habi- 
tation, in her choſen temple, the houſe of commons. 
Beſides the characters of the individuals that com- 
poſe our body, it is impoſſible, Mr. Speaker, not to 
obſerve, that this houſe has a colle ive character 
of its own. That character too, however imper - 
 feR, is not unamiable. ' Like all great public col- 
lections of men, you poſſeſs a marked love of vir- 
tue, and an abhorrence of vice. But among vices, 
there is none, which the houſe abhors in the ſame 
degree with ob/tinacy. Obſtinacy, Sir, is certainly 
a great vice ; and in the changeful ſtate of political 
affairs it is frequently the cauſe of great miſchief. 
It happens, however, very unfortunately, that al- 
moſt the whole line of the great and maſculine 
virtues, conſtancy, gravity, magnanimity, fortitude, 
fidelity, and firmnels, are cloſely allied to this diſ- 
agreeable quality, of which you have fo juſt an ab- 
horrence ; and in their exceſs, all theſe virtues very 
_ eaſily fall into it. He, who paid ſuch a punctilious 
attention to all your feelings, certainly took care not 
to ſhock them by that vice which is the moſt diſguſt- 
ful to you. | | ö 
That fear of diſpleaſing thoſe who ought moſt to 
| : be 
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be pleaſed, betrayed him ſometimes into the other 
extreme. He had voted, and in the year 1765, had 
been an advocate for the ſtamp act. Things and the 
diſpcſitions of men's minds were changed. In ſhort, 
the ſtamp act began to be no favourite in this houſe. 
He therefore attended at the private meeting, in 
which the reſolutions moved by a right honourable 
gentleman were ſettled ; reſolutions leading to the 
repeal. The next day he voted for that repeal; and 
he would have ſpoken for it too, if an illneſs, (not as 
was then given out a political), but to my know- 

ledge, a very real illneſs, had not prevented it. 
he very next ſeſſion, as the faſhion of this world 
paſſeth away, the repeal began to be in as bad an 
. . odour in this houſe as the ſtamp act had been in the 
ſeſſion before. To conform to the temper which 
began to prevail, and to prevail moſtly amongſt 
| thoſe moſt in power, he declared, very early in the 
winter, that a revenue muſt be had out of America. 
Inſtantly he was tied down to his engagements by 
ſome who had no objection to ſuch experiments, 
when made at the coft of perſons for whom 
they had no particular regard. The whole body 
of courtiers drove him onward. They always 
talked as if the king ſtood in a ſort of hu- 
miliated ſtate, until fomething of the kind ſhould 

be done. | | | 

Here this extraordinary man, then chancellor 
of the exchequer, found himſelf in great ftraits. 
To pleaſe univerſally was the object of his life; 
but to tax and to pleaſe, no more than to love 
and to be wiſe, is not given to men. How- 
ever he attempted it. To render the tax pa- 
latable to the partizans of American revenue, he 
made a preamble ſtating - the neceſſity of ſuch 
a revenue. To cloſe with the American dif- 
tinction, this revenue was external or port-duty ; 
but again, to ſoften it to the other party, it * 
| uty 
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duty of ſupply. To gratify the coloniſts, it was laid 
on Kitt — cures 5 ſatisfy the 'merchants of 
Britain, the duty was trivial, and (except that on 
tea, which touched only the devoted Eaſt India 
company) on none of the grand objects of com- 
merce. To counter work the American contraband, 
the duty on tea was reduced from a. ſhilling to 
three-pence. But to ſecure the favour of thoſe 
who would tax America, the ſcene of collection 
was changed, and, with the reſt, it was levied in 
the colonies. What need I ſay more? This fine- 
ſpun ſcheme had the uſual fate of all exquiſite policy. 
But the original plan of the duties, and the mode of 
enge that plan, both aroſe ſingly and ſolely 
from a love of our applauſe. He was truly the 
child of the houſe. He never thought, did, or ſaid 
any _ but with a view to you. He every day 
adapted himſelf to your diſpoſition z and adjuſted 
himſelf before it, as at a looking-glaſs. | 
He had obſerved (indeed it could not eſcape him) 
that ſeveral perſons, infinitely his inferiors in all 
reſpects, had formerly rendered themſelves conſi- 
derable in this: houſe by one method alone. They 
were a race of men (I hope in God the ſpecies 1s 
extinct) who, when they roſe in their place, no 
man living could divine, from any known adher- 
ence to parties, to opinions, or to principles; from 
any order or ſyſtem in their politics; or from any 
fequel or connexion in their ideas, what part they 
were going to take in any debate. It is aſtoniſh- 
ing how much this uncertainty, eſpecially at cri- 
tical times, called the attention of all parties on 
ſuch men. All eyes were fixed on them, all ears 
open to hear them ; each party gaped, and looked 
alternately for their vote, almoſt to the end of 
their ſpeeches. While the houſe hung in this 
uncertainty, now the bear-hims roſe 3 this 
ſide— now they rehellowed from the other; and 


that 
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that party to whom they fell at length from their 
tremulous and dancing balance, always received 
them in a tempeſt of applauſe. The fortune of 
ſuch men was a temptation too great to be reſiſted 
by one, to whom, a ſingle whiff of incenſe withheld: 
ave much greater pain, than he received delight, in 
the clouds of it, which daily roſe about him from 
the prodigal ſuperſtition of innumerable admirers. 
He was a candidate for contradictory honours; 'and 
his great aim was to make thoſe agree in admiration 
of him who never agreed in any thing elſe. 
Hence aroſe this unfortunate act, the ſubje& of 
this day's debate; from a diſpoſition which, after 
making an American revenue to pleaſe one, repeal- 
ed it to pleaſe others, and again revived it in hopes 
of pleaſing a third, and of catching ſomething in the 
ideas of all. 5 | 
This revenue act of 1967, formed the fourth pe- 
riod of American policy. How we have fared ſince 
then—what woeful variety of ſchemes have been 
adopted; what enforcing, and what repealing ; what 
bullying, and what ſubmitting; what doing, and 
undoing ; what ſtraining, and what relaxing; what 
aſſemblies diſſolved for not obeying, and called 
again without obedience ; what troops ſent out to 
quell reſiſtance, and on meeting that reſiſtance, recall- 
ed; what ſhiftings, and changes, and jumblings of 
all kinds of men at home, which left no poſſibility of 
order, conliſtency, vigour, or even ſo much as a 
decent unity of colour in any one public mea- 
ſure.—lt is a tedious, irkſome taſk, My duty 
may call me to open it out ſome other time; 
on a former occaſion I tried your temper on a 
part of it; for the preſent -I ſhall forbear. 
After all theſe changes and agitations, your imme- 


* Reſolutions moved in May 1770. 
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diate ſituation upon the queſtion on your paper is 
at length brought to this. Vou have an act of par- 


liament, ſtating, that © it is expedient to raiſe a re- 


venue in America. By a partial repeal you an- 
nihilated the greateſt part of that revenue, which 
this preamble declares to be ſo expedient. You 
have ſubſtituted no other in the place of it. A ſe· 
_ cretary of ſtate has diſclaimed, in the king's name, 
all thoughts of ſuch a ſubſtitution in future. The 
principle of this diſclaimer goes to what has been 
left, as well as what has been repealed. The tax 
which lingers after its companions, (under a pream- 
ble declaring an American revenue expedient, and 
for the ſole purpoſe of ſupporting the theory of 
that preamble) militates with the aſſurance authen- 
tically conveyed to the colonies ; and is an exhauſt- 
leſs Guice of jgloatly and animoſity. On this ſtate, 
which I take be a fair one; not being able to diſcern 
any grounds of honour, advantage, peace, or pow- 
er, for adhering, either to the act or to the pream- 
ble, 1 ſhall vote for the queſtion which leads to the 
repeal of both. WES C . 8 

If you do not fall in with this motion, then ſecure 
ſomething to fight for, conſiſtent in theory and va- 
luable in practice. If you muſt employ your 
ſtrength, employ it to uphold you in ſome honour- 
able right, or ſome profitable wrong. If you are 
apprehenſive that the conceſſion recommended to 
you, though proper, ſhould be a means of drawing 
on you further but unreaſonable claims, —why then 
employ your force in ſupporting that reaſonable 
conceſſion againſt thoſe unreaſonable demands. 
You will employ it with more grace; with better 
effect; and with great probable concurrence of 
all the quiet and rational people in the provin- 
ces; who are now united with, and hurried away 
by, the violent; having indeed different diſpoſi- 

| tions, 
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tions, but a common intereſt. If you apprehend 
that on a conceſſion you ſhall be puſhed by meta- 
phyſical proceſs to the extreme lines, and argued out 
of your whole authority, my advice is this; when 
vou have recovered your old, your ſtrong, your 
tenable poſition, then face about - ſtop ſnort do 
nothing more —reaſon not at all - oppoſe the antient 
policy and practice of the empire, as a rampart 
againſt the ſpeculations of innovators on both ſides 
of the queſtion; and you will ſtand on great, manly, 
and ſure ground. On this ſolid baſis fix your ma- 
chines, and they will draw worlds towards you. 

Your miniſters, in their own and his majeſty's 
name, have already adopted the American diſtinc- 
tion of internal and external duties. It is a diſtine- 
tion, whatever merit it may have, that was originally 
moved by the Americans themſelves; and I think 
they will acquieſce in it, if they are not puſhed with 
too much Jogic and too little ſenſe, in all the conſe- 
quences. That is, if external taxation be under- 
ſtood, as they and you underſtand it when you 
Pleaſe, to be not a diſtinction of geography, but of 
policy ; that it is a power for regulating trade, and 
not for ſupporting eſtabliſhments. The diſtinction, 
which is as nothing with regard to right, is of moſt 
weighty conſideration in practice. Recover your 
old ground, and your old tranquillity—try it—l 
am perſuaded the Americans will compromiſe with 
you. When confidence is once reſtored, the odious 
and ſuſpicious /ummum jus will periſh of courſe. 
The ſpirit of practicability, of moderation, and 
mutual convenience, will never call in geometrical 
exactneſs as the arbitrator of an amicable ſettlement. 
Conſult and follow your experience. Let not 
the long ſtory with which I have exerciſed your 
patience, prove fruitleſs to your intereſts. 

For my part, I ſhould chooſe (if I could have my 


wiſh) 
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wiſh) that the propoſition of the * honourable gen- 


tleman for the repeal, could go to America without 
the attendance of the penal bills, Alone I could 


almoſt anſwer for its ſucceſs. I cannot be certain of 


its reception in the bad company it may keep. In 
ſuch heterogeneous aſſortments, the moſt inno- 


cent perſon will loſe the effect of his innocency. 


Though you ſhould ſend out this angel of peace, yet 
you are ſending out a deſtroying angel too; and 
what would be the effect of the conflict of theſe two 
adverſe ſpirits, or which would predominate in the 
end, is what dare not ſay: whether the lenient mea» 
ſures would cauſe American paſſions to ſubſide, or 
the ſevere would increaſe its fury—All this is in the 
hand of Providence; yet now, even now, I ſhould 
confide in the prevailing virtue, and efficacious ope- 
ration of lenity, though working in darkneſs, and in 
chaos, in the midſt of all this unnatural and turbid 


combination. I ſhould hope it might produce order 


and beauty in the end. | ; 
Let us, Sir, embrace ſome ſyſtem or other before 
we end this ſeſſion. Do you mean to tax America, 
and to draw a productive revenue from thence ? If 
you do, ſpeak out: name, fix, aſcertain this revenue; 
_ ſettle its quantity; define its objects; provide for its 
collection; and then fight when you have ſomething 


to fight for. If you murder—rob! If you kill, take 


poſſeſſion : and do not appear in the character of 


madmen, as well as aſſaſſins, violent, vindictive, 


bloody, and tyrannical, without an object. But may 
better counſels guide you! | 


Again, and again, revert to your old principles 
ſeek peace and enſue it—leave America, if ſhe has 


taxable matter in her, to tax herſelf. I am not 
here going into the diſtinctions of rights, nor at- 
tempting to mark their boundaries. I do not enter 


| * Mr. Fuller. 
Vol. I. Pp into 
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into theſe metaphyſical diſtinctions; I hate the very 
ſound of them. Lanes the Americans as they an- 
tiently ſtood, and theſe-diſtinftions born of our un- 
happy conteſt, will die along with it. They and 
we, and their and our anceſtors. have been happy 
under that ſyſtem, Let the memory of all ac- 
tions, in contradiction to that good old mode, on 
both ſides, be N for ever. Be content 
to bind America by laws of trade; er have 
always done it. Let this be your reaſon for binding 
their trade. Do not burthen them by taxes; you 
were not uſed to do ſo from the beginning. Let 
this be your reaſon for not taxing. Theſe are the 
arguments of ſtates and kingdoms. Leave the reſt 
to the ſchools; for there only they may be diſcuſſed 
wich ſafety. - But if, intemperately, unwiſely, fatally, 
you ſophiſticate and poiton the very ſource of go- 
vernment, by urging 1ubtle deduQtions, and conſe- 
quences odious tu thoſe you govern, from the un- 
limited and illimitable nature of ſupreme ſove- 
reignty, you will teach them by theſe means to call 
that ſovereignty itſelf in queſtion. When you 
drive him hard the boar will ſurely turn upon the 
hunters. If that ſovereignty and their freedom 
cannot be reconciled, which will they take? They 
will caſt your ſovereignty in your face. No bedy 
will be argued into flavery. Sir, let the gentlemen 
on the other ſide call forth all their ability; let the 
beſt of them get up, and tell me, what one charaQer 
of liberty the Americans have, and what one brand of 
fſhavery they are free from, if they are bound in their 
property and induſtry, by all the reſtraints you can 
imagine on commerce, and at the ſame time are made 
packhorſes of every tax you chooſe to impoſe, with- 
out the leaſt ſhare in granting them. When they 
b ar the burthens of unlimited monopoly, will you 
bring them to bear the burthens,of unlimited revenue 
too ? The Engliſhman in America will feel that this 


18 
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is ſlavery—that it is legal flavery, will be no com- 
penſation, either to his feelings or his underſtanding. 

A noble lord“, who ſpoke ſome time ago, is full 
of the fire of ingenuous youth; and when he has 
modelled the ideas of a lively imagination by fur- 
ther experience, he will be an ornament to his coun- 
try in either houſe. He has ſaid, that the Ameri- 
cans are our children, and how can they revolt 
againſt their parent? He ſays, that if they are not 
free in their preſent ſtate, England is not free ; be- 
cauſe Mancheſter, and other conſiderable places, are 
not repreſented, So then, becauſe ſome towns in 
England are not repreſented, America is to have no 
repreſentative at all. They are © our children ;” 
but when children aſk for bread, we are not to give 
a ſtone, Is it becauſe the natural reſiſtance of things, 
and the various mutations of time, hinders our go- 
vernment, or any ſcheme of government, from 
being any more than a ſort of approximation to the 
right, is it therefore that the colonies are to recede 
from it infinitely? When this ehild of ours wiſhes 
to aſſimilate to its parent, and to reflect with a true 
filial reſemblance the beauteous countenance of 
Britiſh liberty; are we to turn to them the ſhameful 
parts of our conſtitution? are we to give them our 
weakneſs for their ſtrength; our opprobrium for 
their glory; and the ſlough of ſlavery, which we 
are not able to work off, to ſerve them for their 
freedom ? 8 f 
If this be the caſe, aſk yourſelves this queſtion, 
Will they be content in ſuch a ſtate of ſlavery ?-If ' 
not, look to the conſequences. - Reflect how you are 
to govern a people, who think they ought to be free, 
and think they are not. Your ſcheme yields no 
revenue; it yields nothing but diſcontent, diſorder, 
diſobedience ; and ſuch is the ſtate of America, that 


Lord Carmarthen, | 
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after wading up to your eyes in blood, you could 
only end juſt where you begun; that is, to tax where 
po revenue is to be found, to—my voice fails me; 
my inclination indeed carries me no further—all is 
confuſion beyond it. | 
Well, Sir, I have recovered a little, and before 
I fit down I muſt ſay ſomething to another point 
with which gentlemen urge us. What is to become 
of the declaratory act aſſerting the entireneſs of Bri- 
tiſh legiſlative authority, if we abandon the practice 
of taxation ? SR 
For my part I look upon the rights ſtated in that 
act, exactly in the manner in which I viewed them 
on its very firſt propoſition, and which I have often 
taken the liberty, with great humility to lay ' before 
| you. I look, I ſay, on the imperial rights of Great 
Britain, and the privileges which the coloniſts 
ought to enjoy under theſe rights, to be juſt the 
moſt reconcileable things in the world. The parli- 
ament of Great Britain ſits at the head of her exten- 
five empire in two capacities: one as the local le- 
8 of this iſland, providing for all things at 
ome, immediately, and by no other inſtrument than 
the executive power. The other, and I think her 
nobler capacity, is what I call her imperial character; 
in which, as from the throne of heaven, ſhe ſuperin- 
tends all the ſeveral inferior legiſlatures, and guides, 
and controls them all without annihilating any. As 
all theſe provincial legiſlatures are only co-ordinate 
to each other, they ought all to be ſubordinate to 
her ; elſe they can neither preſerve mutual peace, 
nor hope for mutual juſtice, nor effeQually afford 
mutual aſſiſtance. It is neceſſary to coerce the neg- 
ligent, to reſtrain the violent, and to aid the weak 
and deficient, by the over-ruling plenitude of her 
power. She is never to intrude into the place of the 
others, whilſt they are equal to the common ends 
of their inſtitution. But in order to enable parlia- 
A ment 
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ment to anſwer all theſe ends of provident and bene- 
ficent ſuperintendance, her powers muſt be bound- 
leſs. The gentlemen who think the powers of par- 
liament limited, may pleaſe themſelves to talk of 
requiſitions. But ſuppoſe the requiſitions are not 
obeyed ? What! Shall there be no reſerved power in 


the empire, to ſupply a deficiency which may weak- + - 


en, divide and diſſipate the whole ? We are engaged 
in war—the ſecretary of ſtate calls upon the colo- 
nies to contribute—ſome would do it, I think moſt 
would chearfully furniſh whatever is demanded— 
one or two, ſuppoſe, hang back, and, eaſing them- 
ſelves, let the ſtreſs of the draft lie on the others— + 
ſurely it is proper, that ſome authority might legally 
ſay “ Tax yourſelves for the common ſupply, or 
„ parliament will do it for you.” This backward- 
neſs was, as I am told, actually the caſe of Pennſyl- 
vania for ſome ſhort time towards the beginning of 
the laſt war, owing to ſome internal diſſentions in 
the colony. But, whether the fact were ſo ur other- 
wiſe, the caſe is equally to be provided for by a 
competent ſovereign power. But then this ought to 
be no ordinary power; nor ever uſed in the firſt in- 
ſtance. This is what I meant, when I have ſaid at 
various times, that I conſidered the power of taxing 
in parliament as an inſtrument of empire, and not 
as a means of ſupply. | 

Such, Sir, is my idea of the conſtitution of the 
Britiſh empire, as diſtinguiſhed from the conſtity- 
tion of Britain; and on theſe grounds I think ſubor- 
dination and liberty may be ſufficiently reconciled 
through the whole ; whether to ſerve a refining ſpe- 
culatiſt, or a factious demagogue, I know not; but 
enough ſurely for the eaſe and happineſs of man. 

Sir, whilſt we held this happy courſe, we drew 
more from the colonies than all the impotent vio- 
lence of deſpotiſm ever could extort from them, 
We did this abundantly in the laſt war, It has never 
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been once denied—and what reaſon have we to ima- 


yu that the colonies would not have proceeded in 


upplying government as liberally, if you had not. 


ſtepped in and hindered them from contributing, by 
interrupting the channel in which their liberality 
flowed with ſo ſtrong a courſe ; by. attempting to 
take, inſtead of being ſatisfied to receive ? Sir 
William Temple ſays, that Holland has loaded itſelf 
with ten times the impoſitions which it revolted 
from Spain, rather than ſubmit to. He ſays true. 
Tyranny. is a poor provider. It knows neither how 
to accumulate, nor how to extract. + 
I charge therefore to this new and unfortunate 


ſyſtem the loſs not only of peace, of union, and of 


commerce, but even of revenue, which its friends-are 
contending for.——lIt is morally certain, that we have 
loſt at leaſt a million of free grants fince the peace. 
I think we have loſt a great deal more; and that 
thoſe who look for a revenue from the © provinces, 
never could have purſued, even in that light, a 
courſe more directly repugnant to their purpoſes. 
Now, Sir, I truſt I have ſhewn, firſt on that narrow 
ground which the honourable gentleman meaſured, 
that you are like to loſe nothing by complying 


with the motion, except what you have loſt already. 


I have ſhewn afterwards, that in time of peace you 


flouriſhed in commerce, and when war required it, 


\ 


had ſufficient aid from the colonies, while you purſu- 


ed your antient policy ; that you threw every thing 
into confuſion when you made the ſtamp act; and 


that you reſtored every thing to peace and order 
when you repealed it. I have ſhewn that the revi- 


val of the ſyſtem of taxation has produced the very 


| worſt effects; and that the partial repeal has produ- 


ced, not partial good, but univerſal evil. Let theſe 
conſiderations, founded. on facts, not one of which 


can be denied, bring us back to our reaſon by the 
road of our experience. „ Ge Be 


I cannot, 
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I cannot, as I have ſaid, anſwer for mixed mea- 
ſures; but. ſurely this mixture of lenity would give the 
whole a better chance of ſucceſs. When you once re- 

| — confidence, the way will be clear before you. 
hen you may enforce the ad of navigation when 


"i ought to be enforced. You will yourſelves open 


it where it ought ſill further to be opened. Proceed 
in what you do, whatever you do, from policy, 
and not from rancour. Let us act like men, let us 
aQ like ſtateſmen. Let us hold Tome ſort of con- 
ſiſtent conduQ.—lIt is agreed that a revenue is not 
to be had in America, If we loſe the profit, let us 
get rid of the oduum. 
On this buſineſs of America, I confeſs I am ſerious, 
even to ſadneſs. I have had but one opinion con- 
_ eerning it ſince I ſat, and before I fat in parliament. 
The noble lord * will, as uſual, probably, attribute 
the part taken by me and my friends in this buſineſs, 
to a deſire of getting his places. Let him enjoy 
this happy and original idea. If I deprived him 
of it, 1 thould take away moſt of his wit, and all his 
argument. But I had rather bear the brunt of all. 
his wit, and indeed blows much heavier, than ſtand 
anſwerable to God for embracing a ſyſtem that tends 
to the deſtruction of ſome of the very beſt and fair- 
eſt of his works. But I know the map of England, 
as well as the noble lord“, or as any other perſon ; 
and I know that the way I take is not the road to 
preferment. My excellent and honourable friend 
under me on the floor t, has trod that road with great 
toil for upwards of twenty years together. He is not 
yet arrived at the noble lord's deſtination. However, 
the tracks of my worthy friend are thoſe I have ever 
wiſhed to follow; becauſe I know they lead to honour. 
Long may we tread the ſame road together ; who- 
ever may accompany us, or whoever may laugh at 


* Lord North, IM.. Dowdeſwell. 
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I honeſtly and ſolemnly eg 
I have in all ſeaſons adherec to the ſyſtem. of x 


«for nb other reaſon, than that I think itlajd deep i in 


your trueſt intereſts—and that, by limiting the ener- 


ciſe, it fixes on the firmeſt foundations a real, con- 
ſiſtent, well grounded authority in parliament. Un- 
til you come N ae 82 will 5 no 
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